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PREFACE. 


of  this  Nature, 
that  'would  fo  hardly  find 
a  Patron^    will  Jiand  the 
more  in  need  of  a  Preface. 
Men   that  write  in    Com- 
mendation of  Learning,    ufually  feek  out 
feme  Great  Genius   to   prefix    to  their 
Book,  'whom  they  make  an  Inftance  of,  all 
the  Learning  and  Perfections  that*. are 
defcrib'd  in  it.     Were  I  to  chufe  a  Pa- 
A  2  iron 
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tron  confidently  with  my  Dejigny  I  tnujt 
compliment  him  with  the  Weaknefs  of  his 
Parts  and.  Shortness  of  his  Underjland- 
ing ,  which  is  fuch  a  Compliment  ^  as 
I  prefume  I  jhall  willingly  be  excused 
from.  But  then  a_  Preface  'will  be  the 
more  neceflary  to  give  an  Account  of  my 
Undertaking ;  'which  is  rather  to  enquire 
into  the  Abujes,  and  to  Jhow  the  Infuf- 
Jiciency  of  Human  Learning,  than  whol- 
ly to  difcredit  its  Ufe.  No  Man  ever 
did  this  without  difparaging  his  own 
Underftanding  ;  nor  decry* d  Learning  but 
for  want  of  it ;  it  having  been  an  old 
Obfervation,  thai  will  hold  perpetually, 
'That  Knowledge  has  no  Enemies  except 
the  Ignorant,  An  Attempt  of  this  Na- 
ture would  be  utterly  imprafticable  -y  for 
either  it  would  be  well  perform* dy  and 
then  it  mitft  be  done  by  Reafons  bor- 
row d  from  the  Stores  of  Learning;  by 
which  means,  by  reafoning  again/I  Learn~ 
ing,  we  muft,  at  the  fame  Time^  reafon 
for  ity  and  all  our  Arguments  muft  re- 
turn upon  us;  or  if  the  Performance 
unlearned,  it  would  be  to  no 

Purpofe, 
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Purptfe,    and  might  as  'well  be  let  a* 
lone.     This  then  is  no  Part  of  my  De- 


All  that  I  Intend  /;,  to  take  it  down 
from  its  fuppos'd  tf  eights,  by  expofmg 
the  Vanity  of  it.  in  federal  Particulars, 
its  Injitfficiency  in  the  reft>  and  I  be- 
lieve I  might  fay  its  Difficulties  in  all  : 
And  there  is  the  more  need  of  this  in 
an  Age^  in  which  it  feems  to  be  too 
much  magnified  \  and  where  Men  are 
fond  of  Learning  almoji  to  the  lofs  of 
Religion.  Learning  is  our  great  Di- 
ana ;  nothing  will  pap  with  our  Men 
of  Wit  and  Senfe,  but  'what  is  agree- 
able with  the  niceft  Reafon  $  and  every 
Man's  Reafon  is  his  own  Underftand- 
ing  :  For  if  you  examine  them  to  the 
Bottom,  thefe  mighty  Pretenders  'have 
no  truer  Grounds  to  go  upon  than  other 
Men,  only  they  affeft  a  Liberty  of  judg- 
ing according  to  them/  elves  ,  and  (if 
they  could  be  allowed  it)  of  making  their 
own  Judgment  a  Standard  of  Others. 
They  plead  for  Right  Reafony  but  they 
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mean  their  own,  and  talk  of  a  reafon- 
able  Religion,  whilft  their  own  falfe 
Notions  are  miftaken  for  it  •,  and  while 
they  feek  the  Goddefs,  they  embrace  a 
Cloud.  In  the  mean  Time  they  take  us 
off  from  our  fur  eft  Guide;  Religion  fuf- 
fers  by  their  Contentions  about  it,  and 
we  are  in  danger  of  running  into  Natu- 
ral Religion. 

JPloere  tbefe  Things  wilt  end  GOD 
only  knows ;  //  is  to  be  fufpeffed  they 
may  at  laft  end  in  the  Thing  we  fear, 
and  may  bring  us  about  to  that  Religion 
for  which,  of  all  others,  we  have  the 
moft  abhorrence.  For  after  Men  have 
trfd  the  Force  of  Natural  Reafon  in 
Matters  of  Religion,  they  will  foon  be 
fenjible  of  its  Weaknefs  ;  and  after 
they  have  run  themfelves  out  of  Breath^ 
and  can  center  no  where,  they  will  be 
glad  of  any  Hold  where  they  think  they 
canjind  it ;  and  rather  than  be  always 
wandringy  they  will  take  up  with  an 
Infallible  Guide.  /  am  unwilling  to  en- 
tertain Juch  hard  Thoughts  of  a  neigh- 
louring 
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touring   Church,    as   to  think   they   are 
foiving  Difcord  among  us  to  that  Pur* 
foje\    but  I  much  fear    we  are    doing 
their  Work  for  them,    and  by  our   own 
Divijions  are  making   'way  for  a  Blind 
Faith    and  Implicit    Obedience  :     And 
may  it   never  be  faid>    That  as  Learn-* 
ing   was    one    great   Injlrument    under 
GO  Dy  to  bring  about  a  Reformation  j 
fo  the  Abufe  of  it,  by  the  Divine  Per* 
miffion^     has    brought    us    bdck    fo    the 
fame  Place  from  whence   we  came ;  and 
that  our  Enemies  have  done  that  by  fe~ 
cret  Engines  and  dome  ft  ic  Dijlraftions, 
'which  by  open  Attempts    they  were  ne- 
ver able  to  do.     It  is  the   Senfe  of  fuch 
Dangers     and  fuch    Abufes     that    has 
drawn  from   me   thefe    Refections  t    and 
has  inclind  me  to  harder  Thoughts,  and 
poffibly,    to  fay  harjher    things  of  fomt 
Parts  of  Learning  than  will  be  agree- 
able to  the  Humour  of  the  Age  :    And 
yet  if  any  one  who  thinks  thus  of  me 
will  only  fufpend    his  Cenfure  fo   long, 
till  I  draw  my  Conclujion,    I  am  wil- 
ling to   hope>  that    the  Goodnefs  of  the 
A  4  End 
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End  will  atone  for  ths  hardeft  Things 
that  Jhall  be  Jaid  in  the  Book. 

I  am  fure  1  am  not  fingular  in  this 
JDeJign  :  One  of  the  Jirjt  Reftorers  of 
Letters,  (a)  a  Man  noted  for  his  Pie- 
ty as  'well  as  Parts,  has  writ  a  Book 
to  this  Purpofe -,  but  it  having  been 
principally  leveled  again/I  Ariftotle'j 
Philofophy,  which  is  now  fo  much  out  of 
Credit,  that  it  rather  wants  an  Ad- 
vocate to  defend  it,  than  fa  new  Ad~ 
•verfary  to  run  it  down  :  The  Book  it 
felf  is  as  much  out  of  Ufe  as  the  Phi- 
lofophy  is,  that  it  dejigns  to  decry.  He 
was  followed  in  his  De/ign  by  Lodovi- 
cus  Vives  (b)  in  better  Latin,  and  with 
greater  Eloquence ;  but  Vives' *  main  Ta- 
lent having  been  in  Philology,  and 
having  been  lefs  wnverfant  in  Philofo- 
phical  Matters,  his.  Book  is  both  very 

defective 


(«)  Pic.  Mirand.  Exam,  Van.  Doft,  Gent.  Op.  Vol.  II 
p.  467. 
(4  DC  Corrupt.  Art.  Op.  Vol.  I.  p.  22I, 
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defective  as  to  the  Particulars  It  treat* 
of,  and  being  fuited  to  the  ancient  Li- 
terature, is  lefs  agreeable  to  the  Ge- 
nius of  our  Age.  What  Cornelius  Agrip- 
pa  (c)  has  writ  upon  this  SubjeEl  is 
chiefly  declamatory,  and  fitted  for  School- 
Boys,  than  of  any  juft  Moment  or  Con- 
Ji deration  in  aferious  Enquiry.  And  a 
French  Roak  (d)  lately  publijh yd*upon  the 
fame  Subject,  and  with  the  fame  Ti- 
tle, tho  well  and  pioujly  writ,  yet  has 
nothing  in  it  of  what  I  expected  -,  and 
is  rather  a  Sermon,  than  a  Treatife  of 
Science.  None  of  thefe  Authors,  nor 
any  other  I  have  met  with,  have  come 
up  full  yet  to  my  Purpofe  ;  nor  have 
I  been  able  to  borrow  much  help  from 
them*,  where  I  have,  I  have  quoted 
them ;  and  if  in  any  other  Things  we 
happen  to  agree,  without  remembring 
them,  it  is  a  Fault  of  Memory  \  and 

I  make 


(c)  Devan-Scient. 

(d]  La  vanitc  des  Scicncet,  Axnf.  88> 
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/   make  this  Acknowledgment  once  for 
all. 

Sir  William  Temple  and  Mr.  Wot- 
ton  have  turrfd  their  Pens  the  other 
Way+  and  have  been  fo  much  taken  up 
•with  defcribing  the  Beauties  and  Excel* 
lencies  of  Learning,  as  to  have  lefs  occa- 
fon  to  difcover  its  Faults  :  Tho*  it  was 
fcarce  pojjible,  whilft  they  crofs'd  one 
another's  Opinion,  either  to  commend 
Ancient  Learning,  'without  entring  in- 
to the  Defeffs  of  the  Modern  ;  or  to 
prefer  the  Moderns^  without  cenfuring 
the  Ancienls  \  fo  that  by  confequence, 
tho*  not  profej)edlyy  they  have  faltn  in- 
to this  Controverfy.  I  have^  as  far 
as  poffible,  avoided  faying  any  Thing 
that  has  been  obferved  by  them  already* 
(though  perhaps  this  may  be  thought  my 
Fault,  and  1  may  thereby  have  faid 
•worfe  Things  of  my  own ;)  and  if  in 
any  other  Things  I  have  contradicted 
them>  I  have  done  it  in  fo  tender  a- 
manner,  as  neither  of  them  could  blame* 
were  they  yet  both  living.  I  have 
2  treated 
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treated  all  Men  with  Decency  and  Re- 
fpeft,  except  Monf.  Le  Clerc,  'who  has 
not  deferv'd  fuch  Treatment.  I  have 
feen  little  of  Monf.  Peraujt,  and  a  con- 
Jlderable  Part  both  of  his  and  Mr.  Wot- 
ton's  Book,  come  not  within  my  Account 
of  Learning -y  for  I  have  nothing  to  fay 
to  Sculpture,  Painting,  Architecture, 
Gardening,  Agriculture,  &c.  which  I 
take  to  be  more  properly  of  Mechanical 
Confederation.  But  if  Learned  Men  will 
needs  include  tbefe  likewife  within  the 
Compafs  of  Learning,  it  flail  give  me 
no  Dijlurbance  :  The  Bounds  of  Learn- 
ing are  of  late  wonderfullly  enlarged, 
and  for  ought  I  know,  Mr.  H's  Trade- 
Papers  may  pafs  in  Time  for  a  Volume 
of  Learning. 

Not  that  there  is  any  need  of  five 7- 
ling  the  Account ;  for  Learning  is  al- 
ready become  fo  voluminous,  that  it  be- 
gins to  fink  under  its  own  Weight -,  Books 
crowd  in  daily,  and  are  heap'd  upon 
Books,  and  by  the  Multitude  of  them 
both  diftratt  our  Minds,  and  dijcou- 

rage 
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rage  our  Endeavours.  Thofe  that  have 
been  'writ  upon  Ariftotle,  are  almojl 
innumerable  :  In  a  very  few  Centu- 
ries, from  Albertus  Magnus,  till  a  Jhort 
Time  after  Luther^  there  have  been 
Twelve  Thoufand  Authors,  that  have 
either  commented  upon  his  Books ,  or  jol- 
loitfd  him  in  his  Opinions.  This  we 
have  from  good  Authority ',  though  the 
Author  that  reports  and  cenfures  it, 
had  furely  forgot,  that  he  himfelf  has 
Jlrengthen'd  the  Objection,  by  publijhing 
a  grofs  Volume,  only  to  give  an  Account 
of  Ariftotle,  his  Writings,  and  Fol- 
lowers, (e)  But  however  their  Number 
may  be  in  the  Old  Philofophy,  I  believe 
iv  e  may  reckon  by  a  mo  deft  Computation, 
that  Jlnce  that  Time  to  ours,  <we  may 
have  had  double  the  Number  of  Authors 
in  the  New  ;  which  tho*  fome  may  look 
upon  as  an  Argument  of  Learned  T'imes  > 


(e}  V.  £r.  Partic.  Difcuf.  Pcripat.  1.  10.   p.  145.     Baf. 

Fol. 

for 
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for  my  part  I  have  quite  different 
Thoughts  of  Things,  and  mufl  needs 
ejleem  it  the  great  Mifchief  of  the  Age 
we  liv^  in,  and  cannot  but  think  we 

Jhould  have  more  Learning,  fxid  we  fewer 
Books. 

I  have  notwitbftanding  adventured  to 
throw  in  one  to  the  Account,  but  it  is 
a  very  fmall  one,  and  writ  with  an 
honeft  Defign  of  lejjening  the  Number  : 
J propofe  neither  Credit  nor  Advantage, 
(for  I  hope  to  take  effectual  Care  to  be 
in  the  Dark ;)  if  I  may  do  fome  lit- 
tle Service  to  Religion,  and  no  Dif- 
fervice  to  Learning,  I  have  my  End. 
I  am  inclined  to  hope  the  Treatife  may 
be  of  fome  Ufe,  as  an  Hiftorical  Ac- 
count, in  obferving  the  Defers,  and 
marking  tie  Faults  that  are  to  be  a- 
voided  by  Beginners  ;  and,  poj/iblj,  it 
may  afford  fome  Hints  to  wifer  Men. 
As  it  is,  I  offer  it  to  the  Public  ;  if 
it  proves  ufeful,  I  flail  have  much 
Satisfaction  in  my  fe[f  ~,  and  if  other - 

wife, 
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<voife^  I  Jhall  be  very  'willing  to  be  made 
a  frefh  In/lance  of  that  which  I  intend 
t9  prove,  The  Weaknefs  of  Human 
Underftanding. 
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CHAR    I. 

I N  C  E  I  firft  begun  to 
think,  I  have  always  had 
a  mean  Opinion  of  two 
things,  Human  Under- 
ftanding,  and  Human 
Will;  TheWeaknefsof 
the  latter  is  a  confefled  thing  j  we  all  of 
us  feel  it,  and  moft  Men  complain  of 
it,  but  I  have  fcarce  yet  met  with  any, 
that  would  own  the  Weaknefs  of  his 
B  Under- 
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Underftanding  :  and  yet  they  both  fpring 
from  the  fame  corrupt  Fountain  -y  and 
the  fame  Caufe,  that  has  derived  Con- 
tagion upon  the  Will,  has  fpread  Dark- 
nefs  upon  the  Underftanding,  and  how- 
ever Men  may  pleafe  themfelves  with 
an  Opinion  of  their  own  Wifdom,  it  is 
plain,  the  wifeft  Men  know  little,  and 
they  that  are  fulleft  of  themfelves,  and 
boaft  the  higheft,  do  ufually  fee  leaft, 
and  are  only  wife  for  want  of  thinking. 

W  E  have  had  a  mighty  Controverfie 
of  late  betwixt  the  Old  and  New  Philo- 
fophers,  and  great  inquiry  has  been  made, 
whether  the  Preference  is  to  be  given  to 
the  ancient  or  modern  Learning  :  For 
my  Part  I  will  not  venture  to  engage  in 
fo  warm  a  Controverfie ;  but  it's  fome 
Argument  to  me,  that  we  have  not  over- 
much of  the  thing,  otherwife  we  (hould 
know  better  where  to  find  it ;  and  if  I 
would  fay  any  thing,  I  Ihould  be  of  Opi- 
nion, that  neither  fide  has  reafori  to  boaft. 
What  the  Wifdom  of  the  Ancients  was, 
is  not  fo  eaiily  known  at  this  diftance ; 

by 
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by  thofe  Specimens  of  it  that  are  left  us, 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  thing 
in  it  very  extraordinary,  or  which  might 
not    be   attained  to  by  their  Pofterity, 
without  ftanding  upon    their  Shoulders. 
Have  not  fome  Dark  and  Oracular  Ex- 
preflions  been  efteem'd  enough  to  entitle 
a  Man  to  the  Reputation  of  Wifdom  ? 
And  was  not  any  odd,  and  fometime  ex- 
travagant,   Opinion,    if  fubtilely  main- 
tained, fufficient  to  fet  a  Man  at  the  Head 
of  a  Party,  and  make  him  the  Author  of 
aSedt  of  Philofophers  ?  The  moft  Anci- 
ent Philofophy  was  ufually  wrapt  up  and 
involved     in    Symbols    and     Numbers, 
which,  as  far  as  they  can  be  explain'd, 
do  not  contain  any  thing  very  myfteri- 
ous;  but  it  was  the    Intereft   of  thefe 
Great  Men  to  keep  a  Diftance,  and  be 
always   in  the  Clouds,  that  they  might 
be  thought  profound,  and  procure  a  Ve- 
neration by  the  Obfcurity  of  their  Writ- 
ings.   They  that  have  writ  more  plainly, 
have  (at  lead  fome  cf  them)  been  plain. 
to  an  Objeftion,    and   have  faid   little 
more,  than  what  good  Senfe,  improv'd 
B  2  by 
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by  Obfervation  and  Thought,  would  fug- 
gcft  to  moft  Men  without  Reading.  To 
fay  nothing  here  of  the  vaft  variety  of 
Opinions  amongft  them,  which  will  fall 
in  more  properly  in  the  thread  of  my 
Difcourfe ;  they  did  not  agree  in  the  firft 
Criterion*  of  Truth,  which  they  have 
made  as  many  and  as  different  as  could 
poffibly  be  thought  of,  and  carried  their 
Differences  fo  far,  that  it  put  the  Seep- 
ticks  pretty  early  upon  doubting  of  every 
thing,  and  at  laft  brought  them  to  deny 
that  there  was  any  fuch  thing  as  Truth 
in  the  World. 

THE  Moderns  have  not  yet  gone  fo 
far,  but  they  have  made  fome  Advances, 
and  feem,  by  pretty  eafie  Confequences, 
to  be  leading  us  towards  it  :  For  fince 
Ariftotles  Philofophy  has  been  exploded 
in  the  Schools,  under  whom  we  had 
more  Peace,  and  poffibly  almoft  as  much 
Truth  as  we  have  had  fince,  we  have 
not  been  able  to  fix  any  where,  but  have 
been  wavering  from  one  Opinion  to  a- 
nother.  The  Platonick  Philofophy  was 
i  firft 
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firft  introduced  with  the  Greek  Learning, 
and  wonderfully  obtain'd  for  fome  time, 
among  the  Men  of  polite  Letters;  but 
however  Divine  it  might  feem  at  firft, 
and  for  that  reafon  was  entertain'd  more 
favourably,  it  was  found  upon  a  fhort 
tryal  to  lead  to  Herefie,  and  fo  went  off 
again  under  a  Cloud.  The  Moderns  were 
now  wife  enough  to  fet  up  for  them- 
felves,  and  were  more  plcas'd  with  their 
own  Inventions,  than  with  the  dry  Syf- 
tems  of  the  Old  Philofophers.  Several 
Attempts  were  made  unfuccefsfully ;  nor 
had  they  fet  out  long  or  done  much,  till 
they  had  run  themfelves  into  fuch  a 
Maze,  That  M.  Des  Cartes  thought  it 
neceflary  to  fit  down  and  doubt,  whe- 
ther they  were  not  all  out  of  the  way  ; 
His  doubts  increafed  upon  him  by  doubt- 
ing, and  he  muft  have  continued  under 
them,  had  he  not  by  a  ftrange  turn  of 
Thought  (truck  Evidence  out  of  Uncer- 
tainty ;  for  he  found  fuch  ftrength  and 
conviction  in  doubting,  that  he  brings 
an  Argument  from  it  to  prove  a  firft 
Truth,  The  reality  of  his  own  Exiftence : 
B  3  He 
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He  likewife  borrowed  great  Light  from 
Ideas,  which  have  been  fince  improved, 
by  comparing  their  agreement  and  difa- 
greement  with   one  another,    and  with 
the  Reality  of  things  :    And  fince  that 
Conformity  has  not  been  evident  enough, 
we   have   been   confulting   the   Divine 
Aoy©*  or  Ideal  World,    to  fetch  thence 
more  perfe£t  Ideas,  and  are  at  laft  come 
to  fee  all  things  in  GOD  ;  away  which, 
could  it  be  as  eafily  made  out,  as  it  is 
afferted,  I  do  not  fee,  what  we  could  de- 
fire  further ;  for  we  (hall  hardly  fee  more 
clearly  in  a  State  of  Glory  :  But  all  thefe 
Particulars  we  (hall  meet  with,  as  we  go 
along. 

WHAT  has  been  f aid  of  Philofophy 
is  true  in  other  forts  of  Learning,  and 
however  we  may  be  puffed  up  with  vain 
Conceits,  and  may  flatter  our  felves  with 
Difcoveries  of  New  Worlds  of  Learn- 
ing, and  fancy  there  is  little  hid  from 
the  profound  Search  and  accurate  Enqui- 
ries of  fo  Learned  an  Age  -,  to  me  it 
feems  we  are  yet  much  in  the  Dark,  that 

many 
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many  of  our  Discoveries  are  purely  ima- 
ginary, and  that  the  State  of  Learning 
is  fo  far  from  Perfection,  much  more 
from  being  the  Subject  of  Oftentation, 
That  it  ought  to  teach  us  Modefty,  and 
keep  us  humble.  To  this  end,  I  pro- 
pofe  to  trace  it  in  its  feveral  Branches ; 
and  were  the  Management  of  my  Argu- 
ment anfwerable  to  the  Truth  of  it,  I 
mould  not  doubt  of  giving  Satisfaction  to 
impartial  Readers. 
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LANGUAGES  being  the  Chan* 
nels  by  which  moft  of  our  Learn- 
ing is  convey'd,  it  is  neceffary  to  the 
attaining  of  Knowledge,  that  thefe 
Ihould  be  kept  clear  and  open;  if  the 
Streams  in  thefe  run  muddy,  or  are 
corrupted,  all  the  Knowledge  that  is 
convey'd  by  them  muft  be  obfcure : 
Words  at  the  beft  are  no  very  certain 
figns  of  things  -,  they  are  liable  to  Am- 
biguity, and  under  that  Ambiguity,  are 
often  fubjedt  to  very  different  Meanings ; 
and  tho'  this,  as  far  as  it  is  the  common 
condition  of  Speech,  muft  be  fubmitted 
to,  and  is  no  Objection  in  plain  Laws  and 
cafie  Precepts,  that  are  intelligible  enough 

in 
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in  any  Language  ;  yet  in  Matters  of 
Science,  it  is  much  otherwife  ;  thefe 
are  nice  things ;  the  ftrift  Meaning  is  to 
be  obferv'd  in  them;  nor  can  we  mif- 
take  a  Word  without  lofing  the  Notion. 

THE  firft  Language,  the  Hebrew,  was 
very  plain  and  iimple,  (a  good  Argument 
of  its  being  an  Original)  confifting  of 
few  Roots,  and  thofe  very  fimple  and 
uncompounded  :  It  feems  fitted  for  the 
purpofe,  for  which  it  was  defign'd,  which 
was  not  fo  much  to  improve  Men's 
Knowledge  as  to  better  their  Lives  -y  and 
this  End  it  did  perfectly  anfwer  :  Indeed 
the  Ancient  Tongues  are  generally  the 
moft  uncompounded,  and  confequently 
more  plain  andeafie;  but  then,  whilft 
things  continued  thus,  as  Languages  were 
cafie,  fo  they  were  defective,  and  there- 
fore as  from  neceffity  Men  were  put  up- 
on improving  Speech ;  fo  particularly  as 
Arts  increafed,  Languages  grew  up  with 
them,  and  Men  were  put  upon  coining 
new  Words  to  exprefs  the  new  Ideas 
they  Jia4  of  things.  This  has  enlarged 

the 
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the  Bounds  of  Language,  and  fwoln  it 
to  fuch  a  height,  that  its  Redundancy  is 
now  a  greater  Inconvenience,  than  the 
Defedtivenefs  of  it  was  before. 

THE  Irtconveniencies  from  Languages 
are  chiefly  two ;  Firfty  Their  Variety  : 
&R&  Secondly,  Their  Mutability.  i.Were 
there  only  one  Language  in  the  World, 
Learning  would  be  a  much  eafier  thing, 
than  it  now  is ;  Men  might  then  imme- 
diately apply  to  things,  whereas  now  a 
great  part  of  our  time  is  fpent  in  Words, 
and  that  with  fo  little  Advantage,  that 
we  often  blunt  the  edge  of  our  Under- 
Handing,  by  dealing  with  fuch  rough  and 
unpleafant  Tools  :  For  however  apt  Men 
may  be  to  overvalue  the  Tongues,  and  to 
think  they  have  made  a  confiderable  pro- 
grefs  in  Learning,  when  they  have  once 
overcome  thefe,  yet  in  reality  there  is 
no  internal  worth  in  them,  and  Men  may 
understand  a  thoufand  Languages  without 
being  the  wifer,  unlefs  they  attend  to  the 
things  that  they  deliver :  It  is  in  order 
to  this  that  they  are  to  be  Iearnt3  and  it 
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is  the  hard  condition  of  Learning,  that 
in  this  refpeft,  it  cannot  be  without 
them :  This  labour  muft  neceffarily  be 
devoured  in  our  way  to  Knowledge,  and 
every  Man  muft  dig  in  this  Mine,  that 
hopes  to  be  Mafter  of  the  Treafure  it 
conceals ;  much  Drofs  is  to  be  feparated> 
and  many  Difficulties  to  be  overcome. 

WHEN!  fpeak  of  the  Variety  of  Lan- 
guages, I  do  not  mean  that  all  of  them 
are  neceffary,  at  leaft  not  to  all  forts  of 
Learning;  were  this  our  Cafe,  we  could 
have  few  compleat  Scholars  :  But  tho'  all 
of  them  be  not  neceffary,  yet  fome  of 
them  are  allow'd  to  be  fo,  particularly 
fuch  as  are  ftiled  Learned ;  and  there  is 
fuch  a  Connexion  among  moft  Tongues 
of  the  fame  kind,  that  it  is  hard  to  ex- 
cell  in  any  one,  without  fome  tolerable 
fkill  in  the  reft.  This  is  pretty  plain  in 
the  Greek  and  Latin,  and  the  reafon  is 
clearer  in  the  EafternTongues,  where  the 
Affinity  is  greater.  Two  of  the  Langua- 
ges that  in  their  different  kinds  pretend 
to  moft  Learning,  (I  do  not  here  inquire, 

how 
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how  truly)  are  the  Arablck  and  Greek ; 

and  it  happens  not  well,    that  thefe  two 

are  the  moft  copious  and  difficult.  They 

(*)WWal.  that  have  Skill  (a)  in  the  firft  affure  us, 

f*6/    *'  that  it  abounds  in   Synonymous  Words, 

&  that  it  has  five  hundred  Words  for  a  L,y+: 

flon,  and  almoft  a  thoufand  for  a  Sword,*' 

//which  are  enough  to  make  an  intire  Lan- 

fr  guage  >  and  almoft  as  many  as  all  the  Ra- 

fjdicals  in  the  Hebrew  Tongue.1     And  as 

for   the  Greek,  which  is  unconteftedly 

Learned,  moft  know  how  copious  it  is ; 

for  tho'  its  Radicals  are  not  fo  many  as 

might  be  imagined,    which  fome  have 

computed  not  much  to  exceed  three  thou- 

(I)  W:it.  fand,  (b)  yet  this  is  abundantly  made  up 

^•c-         n  its  Compofitions,  and  however  fimple 

**r  may  be  in  its  Roofs,  it  fpreads  very 

widely  in  its  Branches  :  If  we  add  to  this, 

many  different  Dialects,  and  all  the 

various  Inflections  of  Nouns  and  Verbs, 

which  diverfifie  Words,  and  diftinguifh 

them  from  themfelves ;  this  will  fwell 

the  Account  much  higher,  and  make  it 

almoft  an  infinite  thing.     So  that  what 

from  the  variety  of  Languages,  and  the 
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Copia  of  thofe  that  are  reputed  Learned^ 
one  great  Obftruftion  lies  in  the  way  of 
Learning. 

THE  other  Inconvenience  is  from  their 
Mutability  ;  for  whatever  their  Number 
may  be,  yet  were  their  Nature  fix'd,  and 
their  Condition  ftated,  the  Meafures  that 
are  taken  from  them  might  be  more  ftea- 
dy  $  but  when  to  the  Multitude  of  th'em, 
we  add  their  Mutability,  we  are  ftill  un- 
der greater  Difficulties.  Words,  like 
other  things,  are  fubjedt  to  the  common 
Fate  of  Viciffitude  and  Change  ;  they  are 
always  in  Flux,  Ebbing  and  Flowing,  and 
have  fcarce  any  fix'd  Period  :  For  being 
govern'd  by  Cuftom,  which  itfelf  depcpfl^ 
upon  one  of  the  moft  unconftant  th/r  ; 
in  the  World,  the  Humour  of  the  Pe  jple, 
it  is  fcarce  poffible  it  fhould  be  other,  'ife : 
No  Prince  ever  gave  Laws  to  thefe.  C#- 
far,  who  gave  Laws  to  Rome,  could  give 
none  to  its  Language  5  and  it  was  look'd 
upon  as  the  height  of  Flattery  in  that 
Sycophant,  that  offer'd  to  Complement 
him  with  fuch  an  extravagant  Power;  in 

this, 
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this,  Cuftom  is  only  abfolute.  We  can 
fcarce  have  a  better  inftance  of  this,  than 
in  the  Tongue  we  are  now  fpeaking  of, 
the  Latin :  That  Language  that  was  fpoke 
foon  after  the  Foundation  of  Rome,  was 
perfectly  unintelligible  in  the  Age  of  Au- 
.  guftus ;  nay,  fome  hundred  Years  after 
that  Period,  and  not  1 50  before  Cicero's 
Time,  the  Tongue,  that  was  then  Vulgar, 
can  hardly  now  be  undcrftood  without 
a  Comment.  This  is  evident  from  the 
Infcription  upon  the  Columna  Rojlrafa, 
that  is  yet  in  being,  and  a  Copy  of  which 

(c)?rokg.  has  been  given  us  by  Biftiop  Walton  (c). 

£  5-  In  Cicero's  Age,  that  Tongue  was  in  its 
full  height ;  it  had  been  growing  up  till 
then,  ever  after  it  was  declining,  and  had 
only  one  fhort  Stage  of  Perfection.  They 
that  came  after  were  obferv'd  to  write 
with  fome  mixture,  even  Livy  had  his 
Pataroinity\  which  is  moft  probably  un- 
derftood  of  a  Tindure  from  his  Country 
Education. 

SUCCESSIVELY  on,  they  were  more 
corrupt  i    Paterculus,  Seneca,  &c.   ftill 

writ 
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writ  with  a  greater  mixture ;  till  at  laft, 
either  by  mixing  with  Foreign  Nations, 
in  fending  Colonies,  or  by  the  breaking 
in  of  Barbarous  People  upon  them,  the 
Language  funk  into  Decay,  and  became 
utterly  Barbarous. 

THE  Greek  Tongue  had  the  fame  For- 
tune with  the  Latin,  tho'  it  continued 
Vulgar  longer ;  for  as  Greece  did  affift  the 
Romans,  in  giving  Perfection  to  their 
Speech,  (they  having  not  begun  to  cul- 
tivate Arts,  or  polifh  their  Language,  till 
they  had  fubdu'd  Greece)  fo  they  received 
a  great  Tindture  and  Corruption  from 
their  Conquerors ,  either  firft,  when  they 
became  an  Acceffion  to  their  Empire,  as 
appears  from  thofe  that  writ  in  that 
Tongue  after  the  Reduction  of  Greece ; 
or  after,  when  the  Empire  was  tranflated 
to  Conjlantinople,  and  that  City  became 
new  Rome,  and  the  Seat  of  the  Empire, 
From  that  time  the  Greeks  funk  apace, 
as  muft  needs  be  expeded,  where  the 
Latin  was  the  Court  Language,  and  made 
ufe  of  in  their  Laws  and  Courts  of  Judi- 
cature $ 
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cature ;  and  the  Greek  in  a  manner  cori- 
fin'd  to  the  Vulgar.  In  Juftinian's  Time, 
who  was  not  very  long  after  Conftantine, 
it  is  plain,  it  was  much  corrupted,  as  is 
evident,  from  the  Affs  of  the  Councils 
of  thefe  Times,  and  the  Acclamations  of 
the  People  and  Clergy  on  fuch  Occafions ; 
Inftances  whereof  are  given  by  Du  Frefne> 
in  his  Learned  Preface  to  his  Greek  Glof- 
$•  i-fary  (d).     As  we  defcend  lower  the  Cor- 
ruption is  greater,  as  is  {hewn  by  the  fame 
Learned  Perfon  :  The  Reduction  of  Con- 
Jlantinople  by  the  Franks ,  was  one  other 
great  Blow;  the  la  ft  and  fatal  Stroke  was 
given  by  that  Deluge  of  Barbarifm,  in  the 
inundation  of  the  Turks,  who  bore  down 
all  before  them.    What  the  Condition  of 
(0  Turco-it  now  is,  may  be  feen  in  Crufius,  (e) 
tP^c.'  whence  will  appear  not  only  the  prefent 
corrupt  State  of  that  Tongue,  but  alfo 
the  Reafons  from  which  it  proceeds,  ei- 
ther from  the  Mixture  of  the  Latin,  the  % 
^urco- Arabic ,and  other  ForeignTonguesj 
or  by  dividing  Words  that  {hould  be  con- 
join'd,  or  running  two  Words  into  one> 
$hat  fhould  be  divided  >  or  by  other  Faults 

in 
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In  Orthography,  that  is  now  in  great  neg- 
left  among  them.  And  what  is  moft  me- 
lancholy in  the  Account,  is,  That  even 
at  Athens,  that  was  once  renowned  for 
Learning  and  Eloquence,  their  Tongue 
is  now  more  corrupt  and  barbarous,  than 
in  any  other  part  of  Greece  ;  to  that  de- 
gree, as  is  there  taken  notice  of,  that  it 
would  draw  Tears  from  any  one  to  ob- 

ferve  ( f)  the  miferable  Change.    In  all  (/)  7 
v '  '  &  p.  99. 

Parts  of  Greece,  their  Speech  is  fo  far  d£- 
generated  from  its  ancient  Purity,  that  as 
a  LearnedGr^  cannot  throughly  under- 
ftand  the  Modern  Vulgar  Tonguej  much 
lefs  is  the  Ancient  Greek  underftood  by 
the  Moderns. 

Now  under  this  great  Multiplicity,  as 
well  as  Change,  what  Difficulties  are  we 
to  ftruggle  with,  and  what  Uncertainties 
are  to  be  overcome  ?  Our  Words  are  fo 
many,  and  fo  uncertain, that  there  is  both 
great  Difficulty  in  becoming  Mailers  of 
them,  and  after  that,  in  fixing  and  deter- 
mining their  Senfe :  We  are  to  trace  them 
up  to  their  firftOriginals, and  afterwards  to 
purfue  them  down  to  their  laft  Decay,  to 
C  mark 
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mark  their  feveral  Times  and  Periods ;  in 
all  which  they  much  vary,  and  are  often 
capable  of  different  Meanings,  or  their 
true  Meaning  is  very  obfcure.  There  is 
only  one  way  of  coming  at  their  Meaning, 
after  they  become  dead  Languages,  and 
ceafe  to  beVulgar,  by  the  Books  that  have 
been  writ  in  them  :  But  befides  the  want 
we  are  in  of  fome  of  thefe,  and  Defefts 
in  thofe  we  have,  tho'  they  might  ferve 
well  enough  for  common  Ends  and  Ufes; 
yet  the  things  we  are  now  enquiring  af- 
ter, are  Matters  of  Science,  which  are  ab- 
ftrufe  things,  and  not  fo  eafy  to  be  ex- 
prefs'd  in  fuch  proper  Terms,  as  are  not 
liable  to  be  mifunderftood  :  Such  parti- 
cularly are  Terms  of  Art,  that  muft  needs 
be  obfcure,  as  being  too  comprehenfive, 
and  taking  in  more  Notions  than  one,  un- 
der the  fame  Word  :  Which  tho'  of  good 
ufe,  as  being  defign'd  to  make  Know- 
ledge more  compendious,  yet  have  fre- 
quently turned  the  other  way,  by  requi- 
ring large  Comments,  that  have  been  of- 
ten writ  upon  a  fingle  Word,  and  perhaps 
after  all,  have  left  it  more  doubtful  than 
it  was  before. 

DICTI- 
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DICTIONARIES  indeed  have  been 
calPd  in  to  ourAffiftance, which  have  been 
compil'd  with  much  Pains  and  in  great 
Plenty,  not  only  for  Words,  but  for  Sci- 
ences and  Arts  -,  but  befides  the  no  great 
Agreement  that  is  among  them,  they  are 
fwoln  to  fuch  a  height,  and  become  fo  nu- 
merous, that  thofe  very  Books,  that  were 
defign'd  as  Helps,  now  breed  Confufion, 
and  their  Bulk  and  Number  is  become  a 
Burthen.  Such  alone  as  have  been  com- 
pos'd  for  the  French  Tongue  (which  as  yet 
is  no  Learned  Language,  though  it  bids 
pretty  fair  for  it)  would  fill  a  Library;  and 
only  one  of  thofe,  and  that  not  the  largeft, 
has  been  the  Work  of  Forty  Years,  tho'  it 
was  carried  on  by  the  united  Labours  of 
the  Fm/<:Mcademy  5  after  all  which  Care, 
it  has  not  efcaped  Cenfure,  but  has  been 
thought  to  want  Correction ;  and  does 
thereby  {hew  how  impoffible  it  is  to  fet 
Bounds,  or  give  a  Standard  to  Language, 
for  which  purpofe  it  was  defign'd.  Not 
only  every  Tongue,  but  every  Faculty  has 
met  with  this  Help ;  Dictionaries  are  be- 
come a  great  Part  of  Learning,  and  no- 
C  2  thing 
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thing  remains,  but  that  as  it  has  fared 
with  BibliotbequeS)  which  were  grown  fo 
(g}F.Ant.  numerous,  that  (g)  zBibliotheca  Biblio* 
L  b'  thecarum  was  thought  a  neceflary  Work, 
fo  Dictionaries  fhould  have  the  like  Ser- 
vice done  them  $  a  Dittionarium  Ditfi- 
onariorum  might  be  aWork  of  fome  Ufe> 
I  am  fure  of  great  Bulk,  and  I  wonder  it 
has  not  been  yet  undertaken. 

To  redrefs  and  heal  all  thefe  Inconve- 
niences, an  univerfal  Remedy  has  indeed 
been  thought  of;  a  Real  Character  and 
Philofophical  Language  \  aWork  that  has 
been  purfued  of  late  with  great  Applica- 
tion, and  with  fome  Expectation  of  Suc- 
cefs  and  Advantage  :  But  however  plauli- 
ble  this  may  feem  at  a  diftance,  it  is  to  be 
fear'd,  it  is  only  fo  in  the  Theory,  and 
that  upon  Tryal,  it  will  be  found  an  im- 
praCticable  thing.  For  this  Language  being 
ctefigned  not  to  exprefs Words  butThings, 
we  muft  firft  be  agreed  about  the  Nature 
of  Things,  before  we  can  fix  Marks  and 
Characters  to  reprefent  them,  and  I  very 
much  defpair  of  fuch  an  Agreement.  To 
name  only  one  :  When  Bifhop  Wilkim 
1  firft 
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firft  undertook  this  Defign,  (b)  Subftanc* 
and  Accidents  were  a  received  Divifion,  2.  v.  z. 
and  accordingly  in  ranking  things,  and 
reducing  them  to  Heads,  (which  is  the 
great  Excellency  of  this  Defign)  He  pro- 
ceeds according  to  the  Order  they  ftand 
in,  of  Subftance  and  Accidents,  in  the 
Scale  of  Predicaments ;  but  were  he  to 
begin  now,  and  would  fuit  his  Defign  to 
the  Philofophy  in  vogue,  he  muft  draw 
a  new  Scheme,  and  in  (lead  of  Accidents 
muft  take  in  Modes,  which  are  very  dif- 
ferent from  Accidents,  both  in  Nature 
and  Number.  BifhopfFil&tns  was  an  ex- 
traordinary Perfon,  but  very  projecting; 
and  I  doubt  this  Defign  may  go  along 
with  his  Dadalus  and  Archimedes,  and 
be  ranked  with  his  Flying  Chariot  and 
Voyage  to  the  Moon.  The  Divifion  of 
Tongues  was  inflifted  by  GOD,  as  a 
Curfe  upon  Human^  Ambition,  and  may 
have  been  continued  fince  for  the  fame 
Reafon  ;  and  as  no  Remedy  has  been  yet 
found,  fo  it  is  moft  probable,  it  is  not  to 
be  expedled,  nor  are  we  to  hope  to  unite 
that  which  GOD  has  divided.  The  Pro- 
vidence of  GOD  may  have  fo  order'd  it 
C  3  for 
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for  a  Check  to  Men's  Pride,  who  are  o-» 
therwife  apt  to  be  building  Babels,  were 
there  no  Difficulties  to  obftrudt  and  exej> 
cife  them  in  their  way. 


CHAR 
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CHAP.    III. 
Of  GRAMMAR. 

TH  O'  Grammar  be  look'd  upon 
by  many  as  a  trivial  thing,  and 
only  the  Employment  of  our 
Youth,  yet  the  greateft  Men  have  not 
thought  it  beneath  their  Care  :  Plato  and 
Arijlotle  among  the  Greeks,  and  Ccefar 
and  Varro  among  the  Latins,  have  treat- 
ed of  this  Subjeft.  In  our  times  the  Com- 
mon Grammar,  that  goes  under  the 
Name  of  Mr.  Lily,  was  done  by  fome  of 
the  moft  confiderable  Men  of  the  Age  : 
TheEngliJh  Rudiments  by  Dr.Colet  Dean 
of  Paul's,  with  a  Preface  to  the  firft  Edi- 
tions, directing  its  Ufe,  by  no  lefs  Man 
than  Cardinal  Wolfey :  The  moft  rational 
Part,  the  Syntax,  was  writ  or  correft- 
ed  (i)  by  Erafmus,  and  the  other  Parts  (,•)  p.  r<> 
C  4  by  2>  A 
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by  other  Hands  :  So  that  tho'  Mr.  Lily 
now  bears  the  Name,  which  while  living 
he  always  modeflly  refus'd,  yet  it  was 
carried  on  by  the  joint  Endeavours  of  fe- 
Teral  Learned  Men,  and  he  perhaps  had 
not  the  Jargeft  Share  in  that  Work. 


WERE  there  more  of  Cafar  and  Varro 
extant,  they  might  be  of  good  ufe  to  us  in 
our  Enquiries  ;  but  all  Ctefar's  Book  on 
this  Subject  being  loft,  and  only  fomc 
parts  of  Varro  left,  we  want  two  good 
Helps  :  Tho'  from  thofe  fhort  Specimens 
we  have  of  Ctefar^  we  are  not  to  expect 
too  much  from  him  ;  he  has  been  quoted 
(*)  L,  19.  ty  (k]  A.  Gclliui  with  a  doubtful 


<•  8-  rader,  and  twice  or  thrice  (  /)  by 
.6c).2i\.rijius,  an  Ancient  Grammarian,  and  al- 
urayS  ^0  corre(a  him,  as  he  will  feem  to 
deferve  to  any  one  who  will  take  the 
Pains  to  confult  the  particular  Places  : 
And  as  for  Varro^  his  Books  are  chiefly 
about  the  Etymologies  of  Words,  which 
are  of  no  great  Ufe,  being  obfcure  and 
uncertain, 

THZ; 
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THE  following  Grammarians  are  yet 
more  defective  ;  we  have  a  large  Collec- 
tion of  them  put  out  by  Putfchiits,  who 
(againft  the  Cuftom  of  moft  Editors,  that 
feldom  ufe  to  fpeak  difparagingly  of  their 
Authors)  ingenuoufly  confefieth,  that 
fome  of  them  were  fcarce  worth  an  Edi- 
tion. And  moft  of  them  having  been 
writ,  either  when  Learning  was  low,  or 
after  Barbarifm  had  begun  to  overflow 
the  Empire,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  do 
not  rife  above  their  Level,  or  that  while 
they  lay  down  Rules  in  this  Art,  they 
fcarce  write  in  tolerable  Latin.  Prifcian 
himfelf  will  be  no  Exception  to  this, 
who,  notwithstanding  his  ftridnefs  in 
giving  Rules,  and  Seventy  in  cenfuring 
others,  has  much  ado  to  preferve  him- 
felf from  Barbarifm  :  Let  any  one  read 
fome  of  his  firft  Lines,  he  will  need  go 
no  farther  to  make  a  Judgment. 

SOME  of  our  Modern  Critics  have  de- 
ferv'd  well  of  this  Art,  who  as  they  have 
us'd  more  Perfpicuity,  fo  they  have  writ 
with  much  greater  Purity,  than  moft  of 

the 
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the  Ancient  Grammarians  have  done  : 
Vallay  Erafmus,  and  our  Linacer  have 
taken  much  Pains,  and  fhown  great  Judg- 
ment in  this  Matter;  and  yet  after  all,  as 
if  nothing  had  been  done,arifeth  Sanffiiusy 
and  after  him  Schioppius,  and  correct  all 
that  had  gone  before  them.  Cicero  and 
guinftilian  were  blind  with  thefe  Men, 
who  made  fuch  difcoveries,  as  never  had 
been  thought  of,  by  any  of  the  Ancients ; 
all  Grammar  before  them  was  Cloacina, 
polluted  and  full  of  Miftakes;  theirs  only 
is  the  true  Way,  which  they  pretend  is 
highly  Rational,  containing  few  and  eafie 
Rules,  and  under  thefe,  fcarce  any  Excep- 
tions. Tho'  if  this  new  Method  be  exa- 
min'd,  it  will  be  found  as  fallacious,  and 
they  as  fallible  as  other  Men  :  Santtiufs 
great  Principle  on  which  he  goes,  is,  That 
Languages,  and  particularly  the  Latin, 
are  not  purely  arbitrary,  or  depending 
barely  on  Ufe  and  Cuftom,  but  that  an 
Analogy  has  been  obferved,  and  aReafon 
may  be  given  of  the  Idioms  of  Tongues, 
and  upon  this  he  builds  a  Rational  Gram- 
mar. This  perhaps  might  hold  in  fome 
Meafure  in  the  Hebrew.,  as  far  as  itsWords 

were 
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were  impos'd  upon  juft  Reafons ;  but  ia 
the  Latin  Tongue,  which  he  treats  of, 
that  was  firft  form'djand  afterwards  grew 
up  in  Confufion ;    and  under  a  People, 
.while  they  were  yet  barbarous,  we  are  not 
to  expeft  fuch  mighty  Regularity.     The 
Romans  knew  nothing  of  Grammar,  till 
the  Times  of  Ennius,  when  that  Tongue 
was  pretty  well  grown,  and  confequently 
could  have  no  great  Regard  to  it  in  form* 
ing  their  Language  $  and  therefore  for  any 
one  now,  to  pretend  to  fix  the  Analogy 
of  Words,  or  to  reduce  all  under  ftridt 
Rule,  is  to  fet  bounds  where  they  were 
never  intended,  and  to  find  a  Reafon  that 
was  never  meant.  Had  Grammar  been  as 
Ancient  as  Languages,  we  might  have 
proceeded  in  this  manner  -y  but  it  being 
invented  only  as  a  Help,  and  not  framed 
originally   as   an   immutable   Rule,    we 
muft  fuit  it  to  our  Bufmefs  as  well  as 
we  can,  but  are  not  to  expedl  it  fhould 
be  Uniform,  and  not  liable  to  many  Ex- 
ceptions. 

T  o  take  a  fhort  view  of  fome  Particu- 
.Jarsj  (i.)  As  to  Letters,  we  are  not  yet 

agreed 
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agreed  about  their  Original,  which  might 
be  of  ufe  in  fixing  our  Alphabets  :  For 
tho'  the  Greek  Letters,  and  from  them 
the  Latin,  feem'd  deriv'd  from  the  Phoe- 
nician, and  thefe  again  from  the  Ancient 
Hebrew^  as  has  been  attempted  to  be 
fhewn,  not  only  from  Hiftory,  but  from 
the  Affinity  of  Letters,  by  turning  the 
Hebrew  Characters  towards  the  right 
Hand,  according  to  our  Way  of  Read- 
ing ;  yet  there  lies  one  great  Objection 
againft  this  :  That  Cadmus,  who  brought 
the  Phoenician  Letters  among  the  Greeks , 
Is  only  faid  to  have  brought  fixteen,  and 
therefore  muft  have  left  fome  behind 
him  ;  for  the  Phoenician  or  Hebrew  Al- 
phabet was  always  fixt,  and  of  the  fame 
length  as  now,  fmce  we  have  had  any 
Writing ;  a  ftanding  Evidence  of  which 
we  have  in  feveral  Alphabetical  Pfalms 
and  Chapters.  Were  this  more  certain, 
it  would  help  to  determine  our  Alpha- 
bets, both  as  to  their  Numbers  and 
Powers ;  whereas  now  we  are  uncertain 
in  both,  and  there  are  great  Difputes  a- 
mong  the  Critics,  as  to  fome  of  the  fi- 
gments, whether  they  be  Letters  or  no. 

(2.)  IN 
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(2.)  IN  the  Etymological  or  Analogi- 
cal Part,  we  labour  under  the  fame  Dif- 
ficulties y  nor  can  it  be  otherwife,  where 
Languages  were  fo  much  the  Effedt  of 
Chance,  and  were  not  fram'd  by  any 
fettled  or  eilablifh'd  Rules.  When  Varro 
writ  his  Book,  De  Lingua  Latind,  it  is 
plain  this  Analogy  was  a  difpu table  thing; 
he  brings  feveral  Objedtions  againft,  as 
well  as  Reafons  for  it ;  and  his  Inftances 
are  fo  many,  and  his  Objections  fo  con- 
fiderable,  that  he  muft  needs  be  allowed 
to  have  left  it  doubtful.  In  the  fame 
Age,  when  a  Queftion  was  put  by  Pom- 
pey  to  moft  of  the  Learned  Men  in  Romey 
(m)  concerning  the  Analogy  of  a  very(«)r.  A. 
common  Word,  they  could  come  to  no 
Refolution  about  it,  tho'  Cicero  was  one 
of  the  Number,  and  fo  it  was  left  unde- 
termin'd.  And  if  the  thing  were  fo  much 
controverted  among  them,  who  had  bet- 
ter Opportunities  of  Enquiry,  as  living 
nearer  the  Original,  when  many  Monu- 
ments of  Antiquity  were  left,  and  the 
Latin  yet  a  living  Language  among 
them  j  it  muft  needs  be  much  more  fo  to 

us, 
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us,  who  live  at  this  diftance,  and  want 
many  of  their  Helps  ;  Our  greateft  Light 
muft  be  borrowed  from  their  Books,  and 
we  can  be  only  more  Happy  in  the  Ap- 
plication. Accordingly  we  follow  them 
pretty  clofe,  and  are  much  more  directed 
by  the  Cuftom  of  ancient  and  approved 
Authors,  than  by  the  Reafon  of  Words 
that  are  perpetually  varying.  How  many 
Words  are  there  agreeable  enough  with 
Analogy,  and  of  Modern  Ufe  among 
Learned  Men,  which  yet,  becaufe  they 
are  not  us'd  by  the  Ancients,  are  not 
only  diflik'd,  but  are  look'd  upon  by  the 
Critics,  as  Vitia  Sermonis  ?  Innumerable 
(n)Devit.  Inftances  may  be  had  (n)  in  VoJJius  :  Few 
]\/[en  would  be  afraid  to  ufe,  Incertitudo> 


Jparfim. 

Ingratitude  ;  and  other  Words  of  the 
like  Nature;  there  is  nothing  difagree- 
able  in  them,  or  difjaroportionable  to 
Speech  ;  and  yet  becaufe  they  have  not 
been  us'd  by  the  beft  Claffic  Authors, 
but  have  been  feemingly  avoided,  when 
they  came  in  their  way,  and  either  Pa- 
raphias'd,  or  Greek  Words  put  in  their 
room,  they  have  been  exploded  by  our 
Modern  Criticks.  The  Anomalifms  in 

Words 
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Words  have  been  fo  many,  aiid  the  Dif- 
ferences yet  more  among  thofe  that  have 
treated  of  them,  that  fome  have  gone  fo 
far  as  to  deny  the  thing  itfelf,  and  to  al- 
low no  Analogy  either  in  the  Greek  or 
Latin  Tongue. 

3.  GRAMMAR  has  fared  no  better  in 
the  conftrudtive  Part,  whether  we  will 
be  guided  by  Rules,  or  Authority  of  beft 
Authors ;  the  number  of  Rules  is  be- 
come a  Burden,  and  the  Multitude  of 
Exceptions  is  yet  more  vexatious.  If 
we  will  believe  Scbioppius,  there  are  five 
Hundred  Rules  in  our  common  Gram- 
mars, in  the  Syntax  only  of  Nouns,  and 
Verbs,  and  Participles,  and  fcarce  any 
of  thofe  without  their  Exceptions,  and 
fo  proportionably  in  the  other  Parts  of 
Syntax  ;  all  whicfy  muft  employ  a  great 
Part  of  our  Time.  Or  if  we  will  be  di- 
refted  by  Authorities,  the  Criticks  have 
been  fo  unmercifully  fevere,  that  we 
fcarce  know  which  to  follow  :  Cicero, 
tho'  the  moft  unexceptionable,  has  not 
efcaped  their  Cenfure ;  he  has  been  pelted 
by  them,  and  Valla  and  Erafmus  have 

charged 
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charged  him  with  Soloecifms^     Biutiut 

commorans  Athenis erat  Animus  ad 

te  fcribere ;  and  Quum  in  animo  haberem 
vu.  navigandi,  (o)  are  noted  Paflages  to  this 
Purpofe.  And  indeed  tho'  Cicero  be 
look'd  upon  as  a  Standard  of  Language 
^h  us,  yet  he  was  not  fo  to  thofe  of 
cap.  25.  his  own  Age  ;  Atticus  (p  )  in  ah  Epiftle 
lp.  3.'  7  to  him,  chargeth  him  with  falfe  Latifi, 
and  being  put  upon  a  Vindication,  he 
defends  himfelf  by  the  Authority  of  7V- 
rence  j  of  that,  whatever  Cicero  be  to  us> 
Terence  was  then  the  better  Authority. 
Neither  of  them  fure  are  unexceptiona- 
ble, nor  any  other  that  we  can  meet  with, 
tho*  we  (hould  carry  our  Search  through 
the  whole  Set. 

4.  PRONU  N  ci  ATI  ON  has  been  the 
Subjedt  of  great  Debates,  efpecially  in 
the  Greek  Tongue,  the  Pronunciation 
of  which  has  been  more  neglefted  :  And 
tho'  at  firft  View,  it  may  feem  a  light 
thing,  and  hardly  worth  a  Debate,  yet 
the  negledl  of  it  has  been  of  very  ill  con- 
fequence  to  that  Tongue.  For  while  the 
Modern  Greeks  had  little  regard  to  the 

Powers 
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Powers  of  their  Letters,  and  mix'd  and 
confounded  the  Sounds  of  their  Vowels 
and  Diphthongs,  and  run  moil  of  them 
into  one,  in  their  Pronunciation,  they 
came  at  laft  in  many  Words,  to  write 
as  they  fpoke,  which  was  one  great  oc- 
cafion  of  the  Corruption  of  their  Tongue. 
This  Vicious  way  of  Speaking  was 
brought  hy  the  exiPd  Greeks  into  Italy, 
and  from  thence  together  with  Learning, 
fpread  over  the  greatetl  part  of  Europe, 
till  it  met  with  a  check  here  in  Eng- 
land, from  two  very  eminent  Men,  both 
of  them  fucceiiivcly  Profeffors  in  the 
Univerfity  of  Cambridge,  Sir  Thomas 
Smith,  and  Sir  John  Check.  And  be- 
caufe  the  Controverfie  is  not  much 
known,  and  may  afford  fome  Light  to 
the  Pronunciation  of  the  Greek,  I  will 
give  a  brief  Account  of  this  Grammati- 
cal War. 

IT  was  in  the  latter  end  of  Hen.VIIVs 
Reign ,  that  Smith  and  Cheek  began  to 
obiervc  the  Inconveniencies  in  this  fort 
of  Pronunciation  ;  they  faw  that  not 
only  the  Beauty  of  the  Language  was 
D  loft 
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loft  in  this  way,  but  likewife  its  very 
Spirit  and  Life  were  gone,  by  the  lofs  of 
fo  many  Vowels  and  Diphthongs,  and  the 
Language  become  Jejune  and  Languid  : 
In  this  way  of  fpeaking  it,  nothing  of 
Numerofity  appear'd  in  the  Ancient  O- 
rators  and  Rhetoricians,  nor  thofe  flow- 
ing Periods,  for  which  they  had  been 
renown'd  in  Old  Greece ;  neither  could 
they  themfelves  {hew  their  Eloquence, 
in  their  Orations  or  Lectures,  for  want 
of  the  Beauty  and  Variety  of  Sounds. 
This  put  them  upon  thinking  of  a  Re- 
.  formation,  (q)  and  having  confulted  moft 
Ling.  Of  tjie  Ancient  Rhetoricians,  and  other 

Pre- 
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Dif-  Greek    Authors,    who    had   treated    of 
Pst'*pf,um    Sounds,  and   finding   fufficient  Grounds 
from  thence  for  an  Alteration;  with  the 
Con  fen t -of  moft  of  the    Learned  Lin- 
guifts  in  the  Univerfitv,  they  fet  about 

.  Gr.     B 

the  Work,  with  fome  little  Oppofition 
at  firft,  but  afterwards  with  Succefs,  and 
almoft  general  Approbation.  Cromwell 
was  then  Chancellor  of  the  Univerfity, 
under  whom  Reformations  were  not  fo 
dangerous;  but  Gardiner  fucceeding,who 
difliked  all  Innovations,  a  flop  was  put 

for 
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For  fome  time  :  This  Man  aflum'd  a 
Power,  that  Cafar  never  exercis'd,  of 
giving  Law  to  Words  ;  and  having  writ 
to  Cheek  then  Greek  Profeffbr,  to  defift 
from  this  new  Method,  which  in  reality 
was  the  ancient  and  true  way,  and  not 
meeting  with  a  fuitable  compliance,  he 
fends  out  an  Order  in  his  own  Name  and 
the  Senate's,  which  being  too  long  to  in- 
fert  at  large,  I  {hall  only  mention  two 
or  three  Heads  of  it,  as  being  fomewhat 
extraordinary. 


35 


:  noftram  potejlatem  agncfcis^ 
fonos  literis  Jive  Greeds  five  Latinis  ab 
ufu  publico  prtejentis  feculi  alienos  pri- 
vatojudido  affingere  nc  audeto. 

iDiphthongos  Gracas  nedum  Latinasy 
nifi  id  diccrefis  cxigat^  Jonis  ne  didu~ 
•cito . 

Ai  ab  e,  &  a  ab  /,  fono  ne  dijtinguito\ 
I  ant  urn  in  Orthographia  difcrimen  ferva- 
to ;  >/,  /,  u,  uno  eode?nque  fono  exprimi- 

Ne  mult  a.     In  fonts  omnino  ne  Philo~ 
fophator,  fed  utitor  prafentibus. 
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AFTER  fuch  a  publick  Declaration, 
there  was  no  farther  room  for  private 
Judgment ;  an  Obedience  was  paid,  and 
Gardiner's  way  prevailed,  till  a  Refor- 
mation in  Religion  made  way  for  a  Re- 
formation in  Language,  that  has  obtain'd 
ever  fmce.     However,   the  Controverfie 
was  then  manag'd  with  much  Warmth 
and  Learning  :  Gardiner  in  fitted  princi- 
pally upon   Cuftom,    and  the  Authority 
of  the  prefent  Greeks.     On  the  other 
fide,  they  pleaded  Antiquity,    and  that 
drawn  down  from  the  moft  ancient  Au- 
thors ;  feveral  of  the  Greek  Rhetoricians 
were  brought  into  the  Controverfie,  and 
other  Authors  that  had  dropt    any  Ex- 
preflion  that  look'd  that  way  ;  and  a  Man 
would  wonder  to  fee  fo  much  Learning 
fhewn  on  fo  dry  a  Sub) eft.     Where  the 
Viilory  lay  is  pretty  vifible,  and  fo  great 
(r)  Ghf.  a  Man  (r)  as  Du  Frcfne  could  not  have 
Gr.  Prof.  keen  at   a  i0fS)    how  to  determine  the 
Matter,  had  he  not  been  pofTefs'd  with 
Partiality  for  a  Party,  which  he  fhews 
too  plainly,   by  blaming   Eifliop  Good- 
win (though  very  unjuflly)  for  leaving 

Gardiner 
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Gardiner  out  of  this  Catalogue  of  Bi- 
fhops. 

BUT  I  have  run  out  too  far  in  Gram- 
matical Niceties  -y  whoever  defires  more 
on  this  Subject,  may  meet  with  enough 
in  Bifhop  Wilkim,  (/)  and  I  have  prin-  (/}  R. 
cipally  infifted   on    fuch  Particulars  as  ,  ^  ' 
have  been  negledted  or  over-look'd  by  4»  ^c- 
him. 
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CHAR    IV. 

Of  RHETORICK  and 
ELOQ.UENCE. 

AS  Grammar  teaches  us  to  fpeak 
properly,  fo  it  is  the  Part  of  Rhe- 
torick  to  inftrudt,  how  tq  do  it 
elegantly,  by  adding  Beauty  to  that  Lan- 
guage, that  before  was  naked  and  Gram- 
matically true.  If  we  would  be  nice  in 
diftinguifhing,  there  is  a  difference  be- 
twixt Rhetorick  and  Eloquence,  tho'  we 
treat  of  them  under  the  fame  Head  ;  the 
one  lays  down  Rules,  the  other  pradlifes 
them ;  and  a  Man  may  be  a  very  good 
Rhetorician,  and  yet  at  the  fame  time  a 
mean  Orator  :  Perhaps  Otyinffilian  gives 
as  good  Rules  as  Cicero,  I  am  fure  in 
Better  Method^  and  with  greater  Clofe- 

nefs ; 
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nefs;  whereas  the  other  is  fo  much  an 
Orator,  that  he  cannot  forget  it  -,  whilft 
he  acts  the  Part  of  a  Rhetorician,  he  di- 
lates and  flourifhes,  and  gives  Example 
inftead  of  Rule  :  And  yet  a  Man  that 
would  form  a  Companion  betwixt 
Quin&iliaifs  Declamations,  (if  yet  they 
be  Quinftiliari^)  and  the  Orations  of 
Tully,  would  be  in  great  Danger  of  for- 
feiting his  Difcretion. 

THE  Ancient  Romans  had  Orators  a- 
mong  them,  and  fome  Eloquence.  In- 
ftances  whereof  we  have  in  their  Hiftory 
almoft  as  high  as  the  Tarquins  :  But  it 
was  then  a  chaft  thing  without  Paint  or 
Drefs,  Rhetorick  was  not  yet  known  a- 
mong  them,  the  Name  of  it  was  not  fo 
much  as  heard  of  fome  hundred  Years 
after,  they  wanting  a  Word  to  exprefs 
it  by,  which  they  were  afterwards  forc'd 
to  borrow  from  the  Greeks  (t).  As  fodn 
as  it  came  among  them,  we  trace  it  in  l- 2 
its  Effects ;  for  as  among  the  Grecians, 
whence  it  was  borrowed,  it  had  occa- 
fion'd  Tumults  and  Concuflions  of  State, 
efpecially  at  Athens,  where  it  prevail'd 
D  4  moil, 
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rnoft,  only  LtCicedczmon  was  more  quiet, 
from  whence  it  was  banifh'd,  and  where 
a  plain  Laconic  Style  was  in  vogue  ;  fo 
at  Rome,  when  once  it  had  got  any  Foot- 
ing, and  the  Gracchi,  the  Bruti,  and 
other  Demagogues  begun  to  harangue 
the  People,  there  was  no  more  Peace  in 
that  State,  nothing  but  continual  Broils 
and  inteftine  Commotions,  till  they  had 
fought  themfelves  out  of  that  Liberty 
which  they  fecm'd  to  contend  for,  and 
their  Heats  ended  in  the  Ruin  of  their 
Commonwealth.  The  Roman  Orator  had 
feen  fo  much  of  this  in  his  Time,  before 
Things  were  brought  to  the  laft  Extre- 
(u}Dein-  mity,  that  he  begins  his  Book  of  (u) 
vent  Met.  Rhetorick  with'a  doubt,  whether  that 
Art  had  brought  greater  Advantage  or 
Detriment  to  the  Commonwealth  ?  And 
if  an  Orator,  where  he  is  treating  of  E- 
loquence,  were  fo  doubtful  in  the  Mat- 
ter, we  need  not  be  at  a  Lofs  on,  \yhich 
fide  to  determine  the  Cafe, 

To  pafs  by  Confequences  that  are  not 
juftly  chargeable  on  Things,  which  are 
generally  good  or  otherwife,  according 

as 
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as  the  Perfons  are  that  ufe  them,  we  will 
confider  the  Art  itfelf.  If  it  be  an  Ad- 
vantage to  any  Art,  to  have  been  treated 
of  by  Men  that  are  fkilful  in  it,  this  Art 
fhould  have  received  greater  Improve- 
ments, and  be  nearer  Perfection,  than 
moft  others,  having  been  confidered  by 
one  of  the  greateft  Matters  that  ever  was. 
Cicero  has  composed  pretty  large  Trea- 
tifes  upon  this  Subjedt,  that  have  been 
preferv'd  and  delivered  down  to  us  ;  par- 
ticularly two  (#),  in  the  former  of  which,  W  De  O* 
as  he  treats  of  the  feveral  kinds,  and 
lays  down  fuch  Rules,  as  are  neceflary/™ 
to  be  obferv'd  in  our  way  to  Eloquence; 
fo  in  the  latter  he  delineates  and  gives  us 
the  Portraiture  of  a  perfeft  Orator.  I 
will  not  pretend  to  judge  of  fo  great  a 
Matter;  thus  much  may  be  faid  with 
Modefty  enough,  that  as  in  the  firft 
Treatife,  the  Perfons  in  the  Dialogue 
differ  from  one  another  ;  fo  in  the  latter 
the  Orator  feems  to  differ  from  himfelf : 
In  the  firft  he  is  doubtful,  in  the  latter 
impracticable.  In  this  Dialogue,  (which 
has  fo  much  the  Face  of  Probability, 
that  fome  among  the  Learned  have  mif- 

taken 
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taken  it  for  a  real  Conference ;)  the 
Perfons  introduced  are  equally  Great, 
and  argue  and  difcourfe  with  equal 
Learning ;  arid  he  having  affign'd  no 
part  to  himfelf,  confiftently  with  his 
Doubtfulnefs  in  this  Matter,  a  Man  may 
fometimes  be  at  a  Lofs,  which  fide  to 
clofe  with.  And  his  Orator  is  too  great 
and  inimitable  an  Example,  perfectly 
imaginary,  and  confequently  of  no  Ufe 
in  human  Life,  for  which  Eloquence  is 
defign'd.  He  himfelf  gives  him  only  an 
Ideal  Being,  and  owns  that  he  is  no  where 
to  be  found  but  in  the  Conceptions  of 
our  Mind. 

AND  indeed  we  muft  not  expeft  to 
find  him  any  where  elfe,  if  all  thofe 
things  be  neceffary  to  an  Orator,  that  he 
feems  to  require.  For  firft,  Nature  and 
Genius  are  indifpenfably  neceffary,  with- 
out which  the  Wheels  being  clogg'd  and 
under  Force,  will  drive  heavily ;  our 
Orator  muft  have  a  flowing  Invention  to 
furnifli  him  with  Ideas,  a  ftrong  Imagi- 
nation to  imprefs  them,  a  happy  Me- 
mory to  retain,  and  a  true  Judgment  to 

difpofe 
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difpofe  them  in  their  due  Rank  and  Or- 
der.    He  muft  have  Law,  to  lead  him 
Jnto  the  Knowledge  of  the  Conftitution 
andCuftoms  of  his  Country;  Hiftory,  to 
acquaint  him  with  Examples ;  Logic,  to 
fupply  him    with   proper  Topics  5    and 
Morality,  to  enable  him  to  penetrate  in- 
to, and  apply  to  the  Manners  andPaffi- 
ons  of  Men,  the"H9>j  and  rU6>j,  which  are  | 
the  Springs  of  Action,    and  Sources  of 
Perfwaiion  :  In  fhort,  being  to  treat  of 
every  thing,  he  muft  be  ignorant  of  no- 
thing.    He  muft  be,    in  Cicero's  Lan- 
guage, a  Wife  Man ;    that  is,  a  Man  of 
Univerfal  Knowledge  ;     and,    what    is 
more  a  Paradox,  he  muft  likewife  be  a 
Good  Man  -,  a  Quality  that  fo  rarely  ac- 
companied Heathen  Eloquence,  that  both 
Cicero  and  QuinftHian  are  much   at  a 
Plunge  in  afferting  it  to  the  Greek  and 
Rgrnan  Orators.    He  muft  not  only  have 
a  general  Knowledge  of  things,  but  muft 
have  Skill  in  adorning  them ;    he  muft 
have  the  greateft  Art,  and  yet   at  the 
fame  time  the  Skill  to  conceal  it ;    for 
whenever  Art  appears,  it  lofeth  its  Ef- 
fetV'and  nothing  can  pleafe,  much  lefsv 

perfwadet 
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.tperfwade,  but  what  is  natural:"'  The 
moft  external  things  are  neceffary  to  his 
accomplifhment ;  he  muft  not  only  have 
Eloquence  in  his  Words,  but  likewife  in 
his  Looks ;  decent  Motions,  and  an  Air 
of  Perfwafion,  that  graceful  Adion  and 
Pronunciation,  which  Demofthenes  made 
the  firft,  and  fecond  and  third  thing,  and 
which  had  fo  great  a  Share  in  his  own 
Compofures,  that  we  are  not  to  wonder, 
that  his  Orations  pleafe  lefs  in  the  Read- 
ing, than  they  did  in  the  Deliverance, 
as  wanting  three  Parts  of  what  they  had 
when  they  were  fpoke. 

THESE  being  the  Qualifications  that 
are  necefTary  to  a  compleat  and  perfedt  O- 
rator,  it  is  next  to  impoffible,  there  fliould 
ever  be  any  fuch  Man.  If  any/uch  were, 
in  whom  all  thefe  Conditions  met,  it  muft 
have  been  he  who  requires  them,  I  mean 
Cicero>  who  had  the  happieft  Genius,  and 
that  cultivated  with  the  greateft  Art  and 
Induitry,  that  perhaps  ever  Man  had  5  he 
(y)  L.  10.  whom  Quinttilian  (y)  oppofeth  to  all 
'"}-  *•  the  Grecian  Orators,  to  whom  he  gives 
the  Force  of  -Demo/ihenes,  the  Swettnefs 

of 
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of  Ifocrates,  and  the  Cofia  of  Plato ;  he 
whom  he  ftiles  by  the  Name  not  of  a  Man, 
but  of  Eloquence  itfelf ;  and  gives  it  as 
a  Rule,  by  which  a  Man  may  judge  of 
his  own  Proficiency  in  Eloquence,  if  Ci- 
.cero  begins  to  pleafe  him  :  Yet  this  C/- 
cero  was  fo  far  from  pleafing  in  his  own 
Age,  that  as  he  met  with  Detraftors  a- 
mong  his  Enemies,  one  of  which  com- 
pos'd  a  Treatife  (z)  againft  him,  under  («)  Largi- 
a  very  difparaging  Title ;  fo  he  did  not  "i^c"//' 
fatisfy  Brutus  among  his  Friends,  who  /•  '•  "#• 
taxeth  him  with  loofenefs  in  his  Com-  ! 
pofures,  and  charges  him  with  want  of 
Nerves  and  Strength.     And  Quinttilian 
(a)y  where  he  comes  to  explain  himfelf,  (a)L.  12. 
tells  us,  That  he  ftiles  Cicero  a  compleat cap'  ! 
Orator  only  in  the  vulgar  Meaning  of  the 
Word,  for  in  the  ftrift  Senfe  he  was  yet 
to  feek,  and  does  not  only  defire  Perfec- 
tion in  him,    but  acquaints  us  with  the 
Faults  he  was  charged  with  (£),  to  wit,  (^  i.  j2. 
That  he  was  turgid  and  fwelling  in  his  ca^  I0* 
Expreffions,  too  frequent  in  Repetitions, 
broken  in  his  Compofition,  and  not  only 
eafie  in  his  Stile,  but  foft.     In  the  laft 
Age,  when  Learning  begun  to  revive, 

and 
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and  Cicero  was  ftudy'd   almoft  to  the 

Negledl  of  our  Bibles;    yet  one  of  our 

great  Critics  in  the  Latin  Tongue,  could 

never  be  reconciPd  to  a  Ciceronian  Stile, 

ft)  Certe   nor  could  hear  him  read  ( c )  without 

ciceronit    Wearinefs  and  fomewhat  of  Loathing. 

diftiomm 

mtnquam  prolare  potuit,    nee  Jine  faftidio  audire.     V.  Card.  Epift.  ad 

Chek.  p.  1 76. 

IT  is  not  yet  agreed  among  the  Learn- 
ed, which  of  his  Compofures  are  the  moft 
Elegant,  otherwife  it  Were  eafier  to  know 
where  to. make  our  Reflections.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Temple  brings  his  Oration  for  Labi-* 
.  erius  (a*)i  (whom,  by  an  Error  very  par- 
donable among  {b  many  Excellencies,  he 
miftakes  for  Ligarius)  as  an  Inftarice  of* 
the  Power  of  Human  Eloquence.  It  muft 
be  confeft  this  is  a  remarkable  Inftance  j 
here  was  the  greateft  Orator  and  the 
grcateft  Judge,  (for  Cafar  is  allow'd  by 
Cicero  to  be  one  of  the  moft  Eloquent 
Perfons  of  his  Time)  Ctffar  comes  into 
the  Place  of  Judicature,  breathing  Re- 
venge againft  Ligarius >  and  with  an  ob- 
ftinate  Refolution  to  condemn  him,  but 
with  Difficulty  is  prevail'd  with  to  hear 

Cicero 
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Cicero  in  his  Defenfe,  which  he  gives 
way  to,  rather  as  a  thing  of  meer  form, 
than  with  any  thoughts  of  yielding  to  his 
Perfwafion  :  However,  no  fooner  is  he 
heard,  but  he  moves  and  affefts;  and 
when  he  comes  to  touch  upon  Pharfalia, 
the  Conqueror  has  no  more  Soul  left ;  he 
takes  Fire  and  is  tranfported  beyond 
himfelf ;  he  fhakes  and  trembles,  and 
drops  the  Paper  that  he  held  in  his  Hand; 
and  in  fpight  of  all  his  Refolutions,  ab- 
folves  the  Criminal,  whom  he  was  de- 
termined to  condemn.  And  now  I  think 
I  have  allow'd  enough  to  Eloquence ;  but 
to  deal  impartially,  the  Force  of  it  is  fo 
great,  and  the  Effedl  of  it  fo  wonderful  in 
this  Inftance,  that  it  would  raife  a  Man's 
Curiolity  to  enquire  into  the  Caufe.  Had 
this  Oration  been  loft,  we  fhould  have 
had  moft  terrible  Outcries  and  lamen- 
table Complaints  among  the  Learned,  of 
the  Lofs  that  the  World  has  fuftain'd  in 
fo  confummate  a  Piece.  Lo  it  is  yet  ex- 
tant !  And  altho'  this,  as  every  thing  of 
Cicero's,  be  excellent  in  its  kind,  yet  fo 
much  will  be  granted,  that  it  may  be 
read  without  Rapture  and  Amazement, 

Bur 
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BUT  granting  as  much  force  to  Elo- 
quence as  can  be  defired,  how  is  it,  it 
does  perfwade,    in   this    and   other  In- 
fiances  ?    I  am  fure  not  from  Rational 
Arguments,  which  ought  to  be  the  pro- 
per Means  of  convincing    a   reafonable 
Man,  but  from  quite  different  Motives 
and  Topicks  of  Perfwafion  :  Ctffar's  de- 
liberate, and  perhaps  moft  reafonable  Re- 
folution,  was  not  to  pardon   fo  great  a 
Criminal,    an  implacable  Wretch,  that 
had  afterwards  a  hand  in  the  Blood  of 
his  Deliverer.     The  Orator  does  not  fo 
much  feek  to  convince  him  of  the  Un- 
reafonableneis  of  the  thing,  as  endeavour 
to  prevail  with  him  from  other  Induce- 
ments ;  he  applies  to  his  Paffions  inftead 
of  his  Reafon,  his  weak  and  blind  fide, 
by  putting  him  in  mind  of  the  Pharfalian 
Field,  of  hisGlory  in  fubduing,  and  the 
greater  Honours  he  had  acquir'd  by  Par- 
doning ;  he  ftiles  him  Father,  tho'  at  the 
fame  time  he  thought  him  an  Ufurper, 
and  bids  him  remember  it  was  his  People 
that  begg'd  Ligarius  of  him,  and  that  he 
could  not  do  a  more  Popular  thing,  than 

by 
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by  yielding  to  their  Requefts,  and  giving 
way  to  his  ufual  Clemency.  Such  are 
the  Topics  that  are  brought  from  Rhe- 
toric !  The  truth  of  it  is,  our  common 
Eloquence  is  ufuaily  a  Cheat  upon  the 
Underftanding ;  it  deceives  us  with  Ap- 
pearances, inftead  of  Things)  and  makes 
us  think  we  fee  Reafon,  whilft  it  is  tick- 
ling our  Sfcnfe  :  Its  ftrongeft  Proofs  do 
often  confift  in  an  Artificial  Turn  of 
Words,  and  Beautiful  Expreffions,  which 
if  unravell'd,  its  Strength  is  gone,  and 
the  Reafon  is  deftroy'd. 

THERE  are  few  that  read  Seneca ^ 
that  do  not  imagine  he  writes  with  great 
Force  and  Strength,  his  Thoughts  are 
lofty,  almoft  every  Line  in  him  is  a  Sen- 
tence, and  every  Sentence  does  feem  a 
Reafon  ;  and  yet  it  has  been  well  ob- 
ferv'd,  by  aMafter  in  the  Art  of 'think- 
ing (?),  who  has  taken  fome  Pains  in  (*)  Md'e 
unravellinp;  fome  of  his  loftieft  Expreffi-  ^ancfa 

RtcbertB. 

ons,  that  there  is  little  more  in  him,  at  p.^.nb. 
the  bottom,    than    a  Pomp  of  Words.  '*' 4* 
And  the  fame  Obfervation  is  made  there, 
E  upon 
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upon  two  other  Authors,  the  one  of 
whom  is  not  fo  proper  to  be  mention'd, 
the  other  is  not  worth  the  mention  :  All 
of  them  are  known,  and  are  as  much 
quoted,  and  will  go  as  far  in  Popu- 
lar Difcourfes,  as  Authors  of  clofer 
Thought. 

/ 

I  T  is    not  enough  to  fay,  that  this  is 
the  Fault  of  thofe  Authors,  and  not  of 
Eloquence;   for  its   End   being  to  per- 
fwade,    and  the  Perfons  whom  we  are 
to  deal  with,  being  ufually  the  People, 
who,  as  they  are  the  moft,  are  not  ge- 
nerally the  wifeft ;  if  we  would  perfwade 
them,  we  muft   fuit  our  felves  to  their 
Capacities,  otherwife  we  muft  be  con- 
tent to  lofe  our  End.     An  appofite  Simi- 
litude is  Argument  with  them,   and  a 
quaint  Saying  will  go  farther  than  a  fub~ 
ftantial   Reafon ;    for   being  guided  by 
Imagination,  they  are  moft  affeded  with 
fenfible  Refemblances ;  and  not  having 
Capacity  to  penetrate  into  things,  that 
which   is   eafieft,    and   lies   uppermoft, 
perfwades  them  moft  :    So  that,  unlefs 
we  could  n^ake  them  wife,  they  will  be 

eafie 
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cafie  and  credulous,  and  will  be  led  by 
Appearances  inftead  of  Truth.    And  this 
is  oneReafon,  why  Eloquence  could  ne- 
ver flourifh,  at  leaft  not   arrive  to  any 
confiderable  height,    unlefs  it  were  a- 
mong  a  People  that  had  Underftandings 
above  the  ordinary  Size,  fuch  as  the  A- 
thenians  once  were,  and  afterwards  the 
Romans  :  And  for  the  fame  reafon  it  is, 
that  the  wifeft  Men  are  not  always  the 
beft  Orators,  either  at  the  Bar  or  in  the 
Chair ;  for  they  are  too  much  above  the 
People's  Level,  their  Artillery  (hoots  o- 
ver,  and  it  is  no  wonder  if  they  mifs 
their  Aim.     And  if  it  be  yet  faid,  there 
is  notwithftanding  fuch  a  thing  as  true 
Eloquence,    that   will    always   have   its 
Force  with  Wife  Men  :  I  grant  there  is  ; 
but  befides  that  this  is  to  reftrain  us  to 
a  very  narrow  Compafs,  wife  Men  will 
be   moft  guided    by    wife    Confiderati- 
cns,  fuch  as  are   grounded   upon   clofs 
Argument,     and    rational    Conclufions, 
which  are   more  properly  the  Bufmefs 
of  Logic,    than  of  Rhetoric   and  Elo- 
quence. 
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HAVING  gone  thus  far  in  my  Re- 
fledtions,  principally  with  regard  to  the 
Ancient  Orators,  it  is  almofl  needlefs  to 
examine  the  Moderns  j  fome  of  their  Pa- 
trons in  other  forts  of  Learning,  have 
given  up  the  Comparifon  in  this ;  fo 
that  if  the  Ancients  are  found  to  be  want- 
ing in  their  Perfefiion,  we  are  not  to 
expedt  to  find  it  in  the  Moderns.  How- 
ever, a  word  or  two  of  them.  The 
French  have  fliewn  moft  Care  in  this 
Particular,  among  whom  an  Academy 
has  been  erefted  for  the  refining  the  Lan- 
guage 5  the  Members  whereof  have  fpent 
whole  Days  in  examining  the  Propriety 
of  a  Word,  and  have  been  no  lefs  Ac- 
curate in  fludying  the  Beauties  and  Or- 
mments  of  Speech,  and  Numerofity  of 
their  Periods  :  But  I  doubt  the  Obfer- 
vation  is  true,  that  whilft  they  have  been 
fo  fcrupuloufly  nice,  they  have  run  into 
the  Fault  of  over-much  Accuracy,  and 
by  adding  Beauty  to  their  Language> 
have  broken  its  Strength;  by  Spinning 
and  Refining  it,  and  giving  it  too  much 
Paint  and  Flourish,  much  of  its  Mafcu- 

line 
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line  Strength  is  loft ;  and  I  have  fome- 
times  thought  that  it  boded  not  well  to 
that  Society,  that  their  firft  Prize  of  E- 
loquence  was  given  to  a  Woman  (f).  It 
is  certainly  a  Fault  in  Oratory  to  be  too 
curious  in  the  choice  of  Words ;  a  bold 
Period,  tho'  againft  Poile,  will  pleafe 
more,  than  to  be  always  in  Phrafe  ;  and 
a  decent  Negligence  is  often  a  Beauty  in 
ExprcfTion,  as  well  as  Drefs;  whereas 
by  being  over  Correct  or  always  Flourifli- 
ing,  our  Periods  become  either  too  luf- 
cious  or  too  ftiff.  And  yet  tho'  fome 
Members  of  the  French  Academy  have 
pretty  freely  cenfured  this  Fault,  and 
have  defervedly  laugh'd  at  forne  Gentle- 
men, that  did  not  only  mifpend  their 
time  in  ftudicd  Periods,  but  in  avoiding 
rough  and  un found  Words,  it  is  plain 
fome  of  their  own  Brethren  have  run 
into  the  fame  Fault,  and  have  been  cu- 
rious and  affedcd  in  their  Style,  almotl 
to  a  degree  of  Superftition.  For  what 

can  be  laid  lefs  of  him    who  comoos'd 

i 

(g)  a  large  Book  in  five   Volumes,  in 

all    which  he    declined    making  ufe  of 

a   common,     and    almoft     unavoidable 

E  3  Word 
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(£)  Car.  Word  (/;),  only  becaufe  it  did  not  pleafe 
him  ?  Or  did  Mr.  Faugelas  employ  his 
time  better,  who  having  undertaken  the 
Tranflation  of  S^uintus  Curtius,  no  very 
great  Performance,  fpent  thirty  Years 
in  tranflating  his  Author,  and  yet  left  it 
an  unfinifh'd  Work  ?  In  which  Work  it 
is  very  remarkable,  that  having  left  five 
or  fix  different  Tranflations  in  the  Mar- 
gin of  his  Book,  that  which  ftood  firft 
(/)  ibid.  was  generally  approv'd  of  as  the  befl  (/), 
P-  2I3-  as  containing  his  firft  and  Natural 
Thoughts,  whereas  the  others  were  prq-r 
bably  more  forced  and  ftrain'd. 

BUT  Mr.  Pelijbn,  in  his  Hiftory  of 
the  Academy,  has  given  us  a  Panegyric 
upon  the  French  King,  which  I  fuppofe 
is  defign'd  as  a  Specimen  of  French  E- 
loquence ;  and  being  there  in  five  diffe- 
rent Languages,  every  Man  may  read  it 
in  a  known  Tongue,  and  be  able,  in 
forne  jneafurc,  to  judge,  to  what  degree 
of  Perfection,  Oratory  has  arrived  among 
our  Neighbours  :  Tho'  the  Truth  of  it 
is,  the  Engiijh  Tranflation  is  wretchedly 
mangled,  and  fo  different  from  the  Au- 
thor's 
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thor's  Senfe,  that  it  ceafes  to  be  his. 
However,  take  it  in  the  Original,  I  be- 
lieve it  will  not  be  pretended,  that  he 
has  painted  out  his  Hero  in  fuch  charm- 
ing Colours,  as  either  Pliny  has  done  his 
Trajan,  or  Cicero  Pompey  in  one  of  his 
Orations  (k),  or  Cafar  in  another.  The 

v    ''  . 

Academy's  Rhetoric  is  yet  wanting, 
which  they  have  given  us  an  expectation 
of,  both  in  the  fame  Hiftory,  and  in  the 
Preface  to  their  Dictionary.  But  that 
Work  having  coft  them  forty  Years,  and 
a  Grammar  being  in  Order  their  next 
Undertaking,  if  that  likewife  Ihould  em- 
ploy them  a  proportionable  Time,  their 
Rules  of  Eloquence  feem  referv'd  for 
Pofterity,  and  not  for  us. 

THE  Englijby  as  they  have  not  taken 
the  fame  Pains,  nor  purfued  the  Defign 
with  equal  Induftry  with  their  Neigh- 
bours, by  erecting  Societies  for  the  Im- 
provement of  Oratory  ;  fo  whatever  their 
Performances  have  been,  they  have  been 
more  modeft  in  their  Pretenfions  :  For 
though  the  French  have  compofed  large 
Volumes  upon  this  SubjeCt>  with  much 
E  4  Often- 
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Oftentation,  yet  I  fcarce  know  of  any, 
that  have  been  publifh'd  by  the  Englijh  $ 
whether  .  it  be  that  their  Genius  inclines 
them  to  Strength  rather  than  Beauty,  or 
that  trufting  to  their  Native  Force,  they 
defpife  the  Finenefs  of  Art.  They  have 
indeed  been  charged  by  their  Neighbours 
(l)r.com.  (A  with  a  fort  of  Eloquence  that  is  not 
ap.  Joum  ^  ^  charming,  in  beginning  their  Dif- 
vans.  An.  courfes  generally  with  fome  Prophecy  or 
65/100.  furpr5zjng  Story;  which  if  it  were  true, 
is  not  perhaps  fo  much  to  be  attributed 
to  their  want  of  Skill,  as  to  their  Com-* 
pliance  with  the  Humour  of  a  People, 
that  attend  too  much  to  Prophecies,  and 
are  too  much  affefted  with  Stories :  But 
however  it  were  200  Years  ago,  when 
the  Obfervation  was  firil  made,  it  is  o- 
therwiie  now,  when  Oratory,  after  the 
many  Changes  it  has  undergone,  has  put 
on  a  .quite  different  Face  :  Tho'  even 
from  thofe  frequent  Alterations,  its  In- 
ftability  is  too  remarkable,  ani  would 
tempt  a  Man  to  think,  that  in  fome 
meafure  it  depends  upon  Humour,  and 
has  not  fo  immovable  a  Foundation  as 
pight  bq  wifh'd. 

FOR 
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FOR  to  look  back,  a  very  little,  in 
thofe  dark  times,  it  is  not  impoffible, 
that  Eloquence  was  much  about  that 
pitch,  the  Obfervation  would  have  it, 
in  a  blind  Age,  when  Legends  were  in 
Fafhion,  and  the  People  were  kept  in 
Ignorance,  and  led  by  wonder  :  A  Re- 
formation in  Religion  brought  with  it 
an  Advancement  in  Learning ;  and  as 
Elegancy  begun  then  to  be  reftored  to 
the  Latin  Tongue,  fo  in  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's Reign,  the  Writers  of  that  Age 
feem  to  have  affe&cd  a  Ciceronian  Stile 
in  Englijh,  both  in  the  length  of  their 
Periods,  and  often  by  throwing  the  Verb 
to  the  End  of  the  Sentence  :  The  fuc- 
ceeding  Reign  degenerated  rather  than 
improved,  when  the  Generality  run  into, 
an  affefted  way  of  Writing,  and  nothing 
would  pleafe,  without  a  fantaftick  Drefs 
and  Jingle  of  Words.  And  tho'  in  the 
following  Reign,  this  way  of  Writing 
was  much  laid  afide,  yet  even  then  they 
larded  their  Difcourfes  fo  thick  with 
Sentences  of  Greek  and  Latin,  that  as 
things  now  are,  it  would  be  a  hard  mat- 
ter 
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ter  to  excufe  them  from  Pedantry.  What 
fort  of  Oratory  obtained  in  the  late  Times 
ofConfufion,  is  well  known,  efpecially 
in  the  Pulpit  :  As  if  the  Observation  of 
our  Neighbours  had  been  calculated  from 
them ;  little  Similitudes  and  odd  Ex- 
amples, and  a  worfe  fort  of  Cant,  was 
the  Eloquence  of  thefe  Times;  which 
notwithftanding  charm'd  the  People  to 
that  degree,  that  it  hurried  them  befides 
themfelves,  and  almoft  out  of  their  Wits. 
And  tho'  Oratory  may  be  thought  to  be 
now  at  its  full  height,  and  we  may  flat- 
ter our  felves,  that  nothing  can  be  ad- 
ded to  the  Strength  and  Solidity  of  thofe 
Difcourfes,  that  are  publifti'd  among  us 
almoft  every  day,  upon  every  Subjeftj 
yet  I  will  not  undertake,  but  that  fome- 
what  may  be  produced  in  the  next  Age, 
fo  much  more  perfect,  at  leaft  more 
pleafing,  than  any  thing  we  yet  have, 
that  the  prefent  Eloquence  {hall  be 
look'd  upon  by  our  Pofterity  with  the 
fame  hegledl,  with  which  we  now  treat 
the  Performances  of  our  Fore-Fathers. 
No  doubt,  what  they  writ  pleas'd  their 
own  Age,  as  much  as  our  moft  boafted 

Pieces 
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Pieces  pleafe  now ;  and  we  ought  not  to 
be  too  confident  in  our  Performances, 
with  difregard  to  other  Ages  ;  unlefs  we 
will  make,ourfelves  the  Standard  of  E- 
loquence,  and  not  give  other  Men  leave 
to  judge  of  us,  as  we  have  done  of  thofe 
before. 

I  KNOW  no  Reafon,  why  it  may  not 
vary  according  to  Times  as  well  as  Places, 
which  in  the  latter  Cafe  it  fo  evidently 
does,  That  that  which  is  look'd  upon  as 
Elegant  in  one  Nation,  would  be  laugh'd 
at  by  another  People^.     The  Eaftern  Na- 
tions  are  fo  different  from  us  in  their 
Stile,  that  could  our  moft  Elegant  Com- 
pofures    be  underftood    by  them,    they 
would  be  thought  flat  and  infipid ;  they 
being  fo  accuftomed  to  Sublime  and  Lof- 
ty Expreilions,  that  nothing  will  affeft 
them,  but  what  is  fetch'd  from  the  Sun^ 
and  Moon,  and  Stars.  And  nearer  Home, 
where  the  Differences  ought  not  to  be  fo 
confiderable,    the  French  ^nd   Italians, 
who  fyave  taken  fuch  Pains,  and  fperit 
fo  much  Time  in  polifhing  their  Stile, 
yet  charge  one  another  with  Imperfec- 
tions 
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tions  in  their  way  of  Writing,  and  both 
of  them  differ  from  the  Englijb.  Every 
Nation  can  difcover  Faults  in  their 
Neighbours,  and  do  not  confider  that 
their  Neighbours  fee  the  like  Faults  to 
blame  in  them. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     V; 


Of   LOGIC. 


LOGIC,  in  the  Modern  Phrafe,  is 
the  ART  of  THINKING;  and  be- 
ing defign'd  for  a  Kelp  or  Inftru- 
ment  of  Reafon,  its  very  Nature  implies 
Weaknefs  in  the  Underftanding ;  and 
therefore  we  ought  not  to  value  our 
felves  too  much  upon  our  Ability,  in 
giving  fubtle  Rules,  and  finding  out  Lo- 
gical Arguments,  fince  it  would  be  more 
Perfection  not  to  want  them.  GOD 
Almighty,  who  fees  all  things  intu- 
itively, does  not  want  thefe  Helps ;  He 
neither  (lands  in  need  of  Logic,  nor 
ufes  it  j  but  we,  whofe  Underftandings 

are 
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are  fhort,  are  forc'd  to  colled  one  thing 
from  another,  and  in  that  Procefs  we 
feek  our  proper  Mediums^  and  call  in 
all  other  Helps,  that  may  be  fubfervient 
to  Reafon. 

THERE  was  little  confiderable  done 
in  this  Matter  before  Arijiotley  (for  the 
Eleatic  Logic  was  only  an  Art  of  Wrang- 
ling, as  the  Academic  was  of  Doubting  :) 
He  was  the  great  Advancer  of  this  Art, 
infomiich  that,  ever  fince  his  time,  the 
main  Grounds  of  Reafoning  have  been 
borrowed  from  him,  even  by  thofe  that 
have  defpis'd  him.  But  as  nothing  can 
be  begun  and  perfedted  together  5  fo  his 
Logic  has  been  charg'd  with  feveral  De- 
fe&s  -,  for  whereas  all  Logic  is  properly 
reduceable  to  the  four  principal  Opera- 
tions of  the  Mind,  the  two  firft  of  thefe 
have  been  handled  by  Ariftotle  very  per- 
functorily, to  fay  no  worfe,  and  of  the 
fourth  he  has  faid  nothing  at  all  :  Moft 
of  his  Time  has  been  fpent  upon  the 
third  Operation,  of  which  he  has  treated 
fo  largely,  that  his  Logic  is  in.  Effeft, 

3  an 
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an  Art  of  Syllogizing.  In  this  he  glo- 
ries as  his  own  Invention,  and  has  been 
fo  much  valued  upon  it  by  fome,  that 
it  has  been  ftil'd  by  a  modern  Author, 
(m)  the  greateft  Effort  of  Human  Wit.  («) 
But  tho'  the  Invention  be  confefledly  /a  Log 
extraordinary,  to  reduce  our  vague P-  375- 
Thoughts  and  loofe  Reafonings,  that 
are  almoft  infinite,  to  certain  Rules,  and 
make  them  conclude  in  Mode  and  Fi- 
gure-,  yet  whofoever  confiders  the  Na- 
ture of  a  Syllogifm,  in  how  many  things 
it  may  be  falfe  in  the  Matter,  and  pec- 
cant in  Form,  That  not  only  the  Terms 
and  Propofitions  muft  anfwer  to  one 
another,  but  muft  be  adapted  to  the 
Notions  of  Things,  and  that  thefe  two 
are  hard  to  be  connected $  whilft  every 
little  Slip  in  a  Propofuion,  or  Ambi- 
guity in  a  Word,  can  fpoil  the  Syllo- 
gifm, will  have  a  lefs  Opinion  of  its 
Conclufivenefs,  and  will  find  it  a  hard 
thing  to  bind  any  Syllogifm  fo  clofe 
upon  the  Mind,  as  not  to  be  evaded  un- 
der fome  plaufible  Diftindtion, 

ANOTHER 
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AN°THER  Modern  (»)  I  am  fure 
.  p.  50.  had  this  Opinion  of  the  Matter,  for 
which  Reafon  he  thought  it  neceflary  to 
feek  out  another  fort  of  Logic. 

I  ONLY  hint  at  the  principal  Opera- 
tions of  the  Mind,    for  if  I  fhould  de- 
fcend  to  lefs  Particulars,    there  are  few 
things  in  Ariftotle,  that  have  not  been 
excepted  againft  by  Modern    Authors  -, 
fome  of  whom  have  gone  fo  far,  as  to 
queftion  the  Genuinenefs  of  his  Books, 
becaufe  forfooth,    they  cannot  difcover 
in    them  that    Flumen   Orationis,    that 
Cicero  fpeaks  of.     But  tho'  there  can  be 
no  fufficient  Ground  to  think  them  fpu- 
rious,  notwithstanding  better  Arguments 
have  been  brought  to  that  Purpofe  by 
an  eminent  Philofopher  of   thefe    later 
(0)  pa.      Ages  (0),  yet  we  have  too  much  Reafon 
r'ranJ  *  to  believe    they  were  corrupted,    from 
688,  &c.    Strabo's   (p)  Account  of   their  having 
^          being     mutilated    and    confumed   with 
Moifture,  by  being  bury'd  fo  long  un- 
der Ground  in  Greece  after  Ariftotle's 
Death  5  and  after  they  were  brought  to 
i  Rome, 
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Rome,  by  having  been  again  mangled 
by  ignorant  Tranfcribers  :  So  that  it  is 
hard  to  know  how  much  we  have  of 
Ariftotk 

THE  Logic  in  Ufe  among  the  Ro- 
mans, was  rather  a  fort  of  Rhetoric  than 
Logic,  in  which  Senfe  it  is  generally  to 
be  underftood,  where  we  meet  with 
mention  of  it  among  them  :  It  was  firft 
borrow'd  from  the  Stoics  who  were  in 
vogue  at  Rome,  before  Arijlotle  was 
much  known  there ;  and  their  Logic 
having  been  rather  Specious  than  Solid, 
and  confiding  much  in  Pomp  of  Words, 
and  in  giving  plaufible  Colours  to  im- 
probabU  Things,  was  beft  fitted  to  that 
People,  who  were  little  farther  con- 
cern'd  for  that  Art,  than  as  it  was  of 
Ufe  in  Point  of  Eloquence.  And  tho' 
Cicero  takes  in  Ariftotle,  efpecially  in 
the  topical  Part,  that  has  moft  affinity 
with  Rhetoric,  yet  it  is  plain,  he  has 
likewife  followed  the  Stoics,  tho'  it  was 
not  reputable  enough  to  be  own'd.  What 
the  Romans  have  done  upon  this  Subject, 
is  not  worth  much  Notice,  having  had 
F  little 
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little  Occafion  to  make  ufe  of  this  Art, 
and  what  they  have  of  it  to  Purpofe,  be- 
ing borrow'd  from  Arijlotle,  the  aftive 
Life  was  their  Bufinefs,  and  Difputing 
never  feems  to  have  been  much  in  Fafhi- 
on  with  them* 

HOWEVER,  when  Cicero  begun  to  re- 
vive in  thefe  latter  Ages,  this  fort  of  Lo- 
gic was  again  attempted ;  the  Men  of 
nice  Palates  could  not  relifh  Ariftotle,  as 
he  was  drefl  up  by  the  Schoolmen,  and 
were  fo  madly  ftruck  with  Cicero,  that 
they  thought  all  forts  of  Learning  were 
to  be  borrowed  from  his  Stores !  Cicero 
is  drawn  in  beyond  his  Province,  and 
his  To  picks  ranfacked  to  frame  a  Logic. 
But  tho'  thefe  Men  were  extraordinary 
Perfons,  yet  nothing  {hews  more  plainly, 
how  neceflary  it  is  for  Men  to  keep 
within  their  proper  Bounds  ;  for  when 
they  come  to  treat  of  this  Matter,  it 
is  fo  foreign  and  unweildy  in  their 
Hands,  that  they  make  very  ordinary 
Work.  They  bring  indeed  fome  plau- 
fible  Objections  againft  Ariftotley  and  fo 
far  they  are  within  their  proper  Sphere ; 
i  but 
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but  when  they  fhould  lay  down  fbrtie- 
what  new  of  their  own,  they  either  offer 
nothing,  or  what  they  do,  is  fo  unfuo 
cefsfully,  as  only  to  fhew  that  they  are 
out  of  their  Element,  and  that  Logic  is 
none  of  their  Talent.  I  fpeak  this  of 
the  firft  Reformers  of  Learning :  For 
tho'  Ramus  run  in  with  them,  in  his 
Oppolition  to  Arijlotle,  yet  he  has  out- 
done them  in  this,  that  he  himfelf  has 
given  us  a  plaufible  Syftem ;  (for  I  can- 
not look  upon  Valla  $  Performance  to  be 
fo  much)  which  tho'  it  was  much  read 
and  commented  on,  upon  its  firft  ap- 
pearing in  the  World,  yet  feems  now  to 
be  difregarded,  and  in  the  next  Age 
may  probably  be  forgot. 

M  Y  Lord  Bacon  faw  clearer  into  the 
Defects  of  this  Art>  than  moft  Men  did  ; 
and  being  neither  fatisfied  with  the  Vul- 
gar Logic,  nor  with  its  Reformations 
that  were  made,  fuitably  to  his  vaft  and 
enterprizing  Genius,  attempted  a  Logic 
wholly  new,  the  Plan  of  which  is  laid 
down  in  his  Novum  Organum.  The  way 
of  Syllogizing  feem'd  to  him  very  falla- 
F  z  cious, 
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cious,  and  too  dependent  upon  Words, 
to  be  much  rely'donj  his  Search  was 
after  Things,  and  therefore  he  brought 
in  a  new  way  of  Arguing  from  Induftiony 
and  that  grounded  upon  Obfervation  and 
Experiments.  Tho'  this  Plan,  as  laid 
down  by  him,  looks  liker  an  Univerfal 
Art^  than  a  diflindt  Logic,  and  the  De- 
iign  is  too  great,  and  the  Induction  too 
large  to  be  made  by  one  Man,  or  any 
Society  of  Men  in  one  Age,  if  at  all 
practicable  :  For  whatever  Opinion  he 
might  have  of  the  Conclufivenefs  of  this 
Way,  one  crofs  Circumftance  in  an  Ex- 
periment would  as  eafily  overthrow  his 
•Induction,  as  an  ambiguous  Word  would 
diibrder  a  Syllogifm ;  and  a  Man  needs 
only  make  a  Tryal,  in  any  Part  of  na- 
tural Hiflory,  as  left  us  by  my  Lord  Ba- 
con, to  fee  how  conclufive  his  Induction 
was  like  to  have  been.  To  fay  nothing, 
that  notwithstanding  his  blaming  the 
common  Logics,  as  being  too  much  fpent 
in  Words,  Himfelf  runs  into  the  Faul^ 
that  he  condemns ;  for  what  elfe  can  we 
make  of  his  Idola  Tribus^  Idola  Specus> 
Fori,  Theatri)  or  of  his  Inftantia  Soli- 
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tarlce^  Migrantes,  Oftenfivte,  Clandejtinp  y 
Conftitutiva,  &c.  but  fine  Words  put 
to  exprefs  very  common  and  ordinary 
Things  ? 

AFTER  the  Way  of  free  Thinking 
had  been  laid  open  by  my  Lord  Eacon^ 
it  was  foon  after  greedily  followed  ;  for 
the  Undemanding  affects  Freedom  as 
well  as  the  Will,  and  Men  will  purfue 
Liberty,  tho'  it  ends  in  Confuilon.  The 
Cartefians  have  been  obferv'd  to  be  no 
Friends  to  Logic  ;  their  Mafter  has  left 
nothing  extant  upon  that  Subject,  except 
fome  fcatter'd  Expreffions  ;  unlefs  a 
Treatife  of  Method  muft  be  interpreted 
a  Logic,  which  notwithftanding  is  more 
properly  Metapbylical.  One  of  his  firft 
Principles  of  Reafoning,  after  he  had 
doubted  of  every  Thing,  fcems  to  be  too 
circular  to  be  fafely  built  upon  ;  for  he 
is  for  proving  the  Being  of  a  GOD  from 
the  Truth  of  our  Faculties,  and  theTruth 
of  our  Faculties  from  the  Being;  of  a 
GOD  :  He  had  better  have  fuppos'd  our 
Faculties  to  be  true,  for  they  being  the 
Inftruments  that  we  make  Ufe  of  in  all 
F  3  our 
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our  Proofs  and  Deductions,  unlefs  we 
fuppofe  them  to  be  true,  we  are  at  a 
ftand,  and  can  go  no  farther  in  our 
Proofs  :  So  that  the  Way  of  Suppofing, 
feems  to  be  more  rational,  than  that  of 
Doubting. 

THE  Notion  of  perceiving  Things  by 
Ideas,  is  of  a  Piece  with  this,  which, 
however  plaufible  it  might  feem  when 
firft  ftarted,  after  it  came  to  be  examin'd, 
Men's  Ideas  about  the  fame  Objects 
happen'd  to  be  fo  vaftly  different, and  that 
in  Things  that  were  the  ruoft  clearly  and 
diftindly  perceiv'd,  that  it  was  a  great 
.  Prejudice  againft  this  Opinion.  There 
are  few  of  the  firft  ftarted  Ideas  that  have 
not  been  examined,  and  many  of  them 
effe&ualiy  confuted,  by  the  late  Im- 
provers of  this  way,  and  other  Ideas 
fubftituted  in  their  room,  which  have 
given  no  more  fatisfa&ion  to  others,  than 
the  firft  did  to  them  :  And  till  we  can 
agree  about  fome  Rule  or  Standard,  by 
which  to  meafure  and  adjuft  our  Ideas, 
it  is  only  a  loofe  way  of  Thinking,  and 
there  can  be  no  end  of  Controverfie  this 

way. 
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way.     Altho'  there   be   little   hopes  of 
this,  whilft  we  have  Reafon  to  believe, 
that  nothing  pleaieth  more  in  this  way, 
than  the  Liberty  it  gives,  or  which  every 
Man  takes,    of  framing    new  and    fine 
Ideas.     I  am  no  Enemy  to  free  Think- 
ing, yet  I  mult  always  wifh,  we  might 
proceed  by  fome  Rule,  (for  a  Rule  is  no'' 
Bar,  but  a  Perfection  of  Freedom)  other- 
wife,  I  am   lure  there  is  no  Agreement 
to  be  expe&ed,  and  it  is  to  be  fear'd  we 
fliall  end  in  Confufion.     Clear  and  di- 
ftinft  Perception  has  been  given  us  for  a 
Rule,  and  the  Conformity  of  our  Ideas 
with  the  Reality  of  Things,    has  been 
given  as  another;  but  it  is  no  good  Proof 
of  either,  that  Men  have  differ'd  much 
in  fome  of  thofe  things,  that  have  beer* 
fuppos'd  to  be  the  moft  clearly  perceiv'd, 
and   moft  agreeable  to    the    Nature  of 
things.     The  great  Difficulty  is,  in  dif- 
covering  that  Conformity,  or  in  clearing 
and   diftinguifhing  our  Thoughts ;    for 
every  Man's  Ideas  are  clear  to  himfelf. 

IT  would  be  look'd  upon  as  an  Omif*  »• 

fion,  to  pafsby  the  Art  of  Thinking^  fup-». 

F  4 
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(?)  VArt  pofed  to  be  writ  by  M.  Arnault  (q).  The 
68.  beft  Part  of  it  muft  be  own'd  to  be  bor- 
row'd  from  Arljlotle^  only  by  cloathing 
old  Terms  under  new  Ideas,  which  {hows 
that  it  is  not  fo  eafy  to  frame  a  new  Lo- 
gic as  a  new  Philofophy,  and  gives 
Ground  of  Sufpicion,  that  this  Philofo- 
'phy  is  not  at  perfect  Amity  with  Reafon, 
otherwife  they  might  more  eafily  be 
adapted  to  one  another.  One  thing  up- 
on which  this  Author  values  himfelf,  is, 
his  fubftituting  ufeful  Inftances,  in  the 
Place  of  thofe  trivial  common  ones,  for- 
merly in  Ufe  with  the  old  Logicians, 
which  he  makes  an  Objection  to  the  old 
Way  :  But  can  it  be  an  Objection  to  any 
thing,  that  it  is  fuited  to  the  End  for 
Which  it  was  deilgn'd  ?  The  Ufe  of  In- 
itances  is  to  iiluftrate  and  explain  a  Dif- 
ficulty, and  this  End  is  beft  anfwer'd  by 
fuch  Inftances  as  are  familiar  and  com- 
mon :  Whereas  the  Inftances  which  this 
Man  brings  are  ufually  taken  from  other 
Sciences,  and  fuppofe  Men  to  be  wife 
already,  contrary  to  the  Intention  of  Lo-i' 
,  which  is  only  an  Introduction  to  o-// 
Sciences,  and  being  fitted  for  Be- 
ginners, 
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*  ginners,  fuppofeth  our  Knowledge  to  be 
yet  weak,  and  is  defign'd  for  an  Inftru- 

#ment  to  help  us  forward/  And  yet  there 
is  a  worfe  Objection  againfl  his  In- 
ftances,  that  many  of  them  being  bor- 
rowed from  an  unfound  and  corrupt  Di- 
vinity, they  can  hardly  be  read  by  Be- 
ginners without  Danger  of  being  cor- 
rupted :  For  fuch  falfe  Opinions  are  ne- 
ver more  contagious,  than  when  they 
are  held  forth  to  us  under  fuch  plaufible 
Appearances ;  nor  are  their  Impreffions 
ever  like  to  be  more  lafting,  than  when 
they  are  fuckt  in  with  the  Principles  of 
Rcafon.  I  will  not  fay,  that  thele  Opi- 
nions are  fown  there  on  Purpofe,  that 
they  might  grow  up  with  our  Reafon, 
but  where  fo  much  Divinity  is  mixtwith 
our  Logic,  it  is  very  fufpicious  that  it 
has  a  Meaning. 

THE  laftSyftem  of  Logic  that  I  have 
met  with,  is  the  Medicina  Mentis,  which 
has  been  efteem'd  the  beft,  and  for  ought 
I  know,  may  maintain  that  Character  till 
a  new  one  appears :  It  is  not  fafe  to  cen- 
fure  an  Author  of  fo  eftablifh'd  a  Repu- 
tation ; 
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tation  ;  only  thus  much  a  Man  may  ven- 
ture to  fay,    That  it  feems   to  be  too 
ftrong  Phyfick  for  moft  Men's  Conftitu- 
tions  j  and  it  looks  fo  like  a  Mountebank 
(r)  Me£-  to  boaft  of  infallible  Cures   (r),  that  I 
Cpr#f"  '  could  not  but  have  a  lefs  Opinion  of  this 
Author.     He   makes    light  Account  of 
the  former  Logicians ;    and  Perception, 
which  was  thought  to  be  fo  clear  a  Mark 
of  Truth,  is  fhewn  by  him  to  be  often 
(s)  lb.     the  Effect  of  Imagination  (s\  and  there- 
£"43!*     f°re  he  fetcheth   his  Criterion   higher, 
which  he  placeth  in  Conception^    or  a 
yet  higher  Degree  of  Cogitation.     But 
whether  Knowledge  be  grounded  in  Per- 
ception or  Conception^    feems  not   very 
material,  provided  they  could  mew  us 
the  Way,  how  to  find  it :  This  is  what 
we  defire  \  And  the  telling  us,  we  muft 
aflent  to  nothing,  of  which  we  have  not 
a  Concept  ion  y  does  not  feem  to  further 
our  Search  over-much.     It  ferves  well  to 
another  Purpofe,  to  {hew  us  the  fhort- 
nefs  of  our  Reach ;  for  if  we  muft  aflent 
to  nothing  without  Conception^  we  muft 
needs  know  very  little,  there  being  few 
things,  that  we  conceive  perfectly.     I 

am 
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am  apt  to  think  Mr.  T.  has  borrow'd 
fome  Hints  from  this  Author,  tho'  he 
has  apply'd  them  to  Purpofes  the  Author 
never  meant,  and  indeed  flatly  difavows  : 
For  the  Author  feems  to  mean  well, 
only  is  too  fanciful  a  Man,  to  make  an 
extraordinary  Logician ;  and  whoever 
reads  his  Medicina  Corporis  will  be  con- 
firmed in  this  Opinion  :  If  his  Rules  of 
Reafon  be  not  better  fuited  to  the  Mind, 
than  his  Rules  for  Health  are  fitted  to 
our  Bodies,  he  is  not  like  to  be  much 
follow'd. 


CHAP. 
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CHAR    VL 


Of  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY. 


MORALITY  may  be  confider'd 
two  Ways,  as  an  Habit,  or  a 
Rule,  either  as  it  is  in  us,  or 
as  an  Art  for  the  Conduit  of  Life,  and  a 
Dodrine  of  Manners  :  In  both  Refpedts 
it  is  very  imperfeft,  if  confider'd  only  in 
Its  own  Strength,  and  without  the  Af- 
fiftances  of  Revelation  ;  Philofophy  be- 
ing as  unable  to  give  Rules,  as  Nature  is 
to  praftife  them.  Moft  of  the  Philofo^ 
phers,  and  fome  of  groffer  Capacities, 
were  fenfible  of  this  :  They  were  fo  far 
bewildred  in  their  Search  after  Happi- 

nefs, 
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nefs,  as  to  be  able  to  perceive  their  own 
Wandrings,  and  could  feel  the  Difor- 
ders  of  their  Nature.  But  how  to  return 
into  the  Way,  or  remedy  thefe  Diforders, 
was  beyond  their  Power. 

SOCRATES  was  the  firft,  who, 
after  the  Philofophers  had  tir'd  them- 
felves  out  in  the  Search  of  Nature,  with 
little  Succefs,  obferving  the  great  Un- 
certainties and  Vanity  of  fuch  Enquiries, 
brought  down  Philofophy  from  fruitlefs 
Speculations,  to  the  Ufes  of  Life  :  His 
Opinions  in  Morality  were  clearer  and 
much  better  grounded,  than  thofe  of 
moft  of  the  fucceeding  Sefts ;  having 
had  truer  Notions  of  G  O  D,  of  the  Im- 
mortality of  the  Soul,  and  future  Re- 
wards, than  the  reft  had  ;  without  which// 
all  Vertue  is  a  floating,  unftable  thing,// 
wanting  both  its  due  End  and  fufficient  rf 
Foundation."  But  tho'  he  was  clearer 
than  moft  of  the  reft  were,  yet  he  ex- 
prefles  himfelf  too  doubtfully  to  be  de- 
pended on.  Moft  of  his  Philofophy  is 
in  broken  Sentences,  deliver'd  with 
muchDoubtfulnefs,  and  his  dying  Words 

are 
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are  well  known,  when  he  had  leaft  to 
fear,  which  are  fo  full  of  Diffidence, 
that  they  can  give  little  encouragement 
to  others  to  follow  him.  He  propofeth 
his  Senfe,  as  a  probable  Opinion,  of  the 
Truth  whereof,  he  had  conceived  good 
Hopes,  from  its  Agreeablenefs  with  the 
Divine  Goodnefs,  and  the  Order  of  Pro- 
vidence ;  rather  than  built  upon  fuch  So- 
lid Principles,  as  would  give  Aflurance, 
and  bear  Men  up  in  the  Difcharge  of 
their  Duty,  where  it  meets  with  Re^ 
proaches  and  Difcouragements,  the  ufual 
Attendants  of  Vertue. 

P LATO  does  little  more  than  copy 
from  his  Matter,  and  being  aw'd  by  his 
hard  Fate,  fpeaks  yet  with  more  Re- 
ferve  :  His  mofl  Divine  Dialogue,  is 
chiefly  a  Relation  of  Socrafes's  Opinions, 
and  an  Account  of  the  Difcourfes  he 
had  with  his  Scholars,  fome  time  before 
r.  Pla-  he  died  (/).  And  both  the  Socratic  and 
.  Platonic  way  having  been  Enemies  to 
dogmatizing,  and  rather  doubting  and 
denying  than  aflerting  any  things  we  arc 

not 
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not  to  expedt  Certainty,  where  it  is  not 
pretended  to. 

ARISTOTLE  is  more  noted  for 
his  Order  in  bringing  Morality  into  Syf- 
tem,  by  treating  of  Happinefs  under 
Heads,  and  ranging  it  in  Clafles  ac- 
cording to  its  different  Objedts,  and  di- 
ftinguifhing  Vertues  into  their  feveral 
Kinds,  which  had  not  been  handled 
Syftematically  before,  than  for  any  real 
Improvement  he  made  in  this  fort  of 
Knowledge  :  Which  was  a  Diviner 
Thing  in  Plato's  Dialogues,  altho*  only 
Lax  and  Moral  Difcourfes,  than  it  was 
under  all  the  Advantages,  that  Ariftotle 
could  give  it  by  reducing  it  into  Order ; 
whilft  he  wanted  the  only  Thing  that 
could  render  it  amiable. 

A  s  for  the  reft  of  the  Philofophers, 
they  generally  go  upon  falfe  Principles : 
That  Sedl  of  them,  which  was  ftricfteft 
in  its  Inftitution,  and  pretended  to  the 
greateft  Perfection,  the  Stoics,  were  more 
extravagant  than  moft  others  were  : 
Their  Rule  was  to  live  up  to  Nature, 

which 
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which  as  they  underftood  it,  was  to  di- 
veft  themfelves  of  Humanity;  for  that 
was  to  be  laid  afide,  and  an  abfolute 
Unconcernednefs  to  be  embraced,  in 
order  to  the  Happinefs  they  were  to  be 
poflefs'd  of:  Their  Wife  Man  was  to  be 
Rich  and  Powerful,  and  every  way 
Happy  in  the  midft  of  Torments  :  All 
Good  with  them  was  equal  and  alike  j 
only  their  Wife  Man  was  fomewhat 
(«)  V.  Sen.  above  the  Gods  (u).  In  fhort,  their  Phi- 
-53-  Eft  lofophy  was  all  Paradox,  it  made  a  great 
-  mow,  and  dazzled  thofe  that  look'd  no 


em  antece-  farther  than  Appearance,  but  was  no- 

dat  Deum. 

thing  more  at  the  Bottom,  than  an  O- 
ftentation  of  Wifdorru 


IT  were  too  tedious  to  recount  the 
various  Opinions  of  the  Heathen  Mora- 
lifts,  which  in  {hort  Compafs  of  Time, 
were  grown  fo  numerous,  that  it  gave 
occafion  to  the  Sceptics^  to  difpute  the 
Truth  of  all,  and  to  maintain  that  there 
was  nothing  True  or  Falfe,  Good  or 
Evil;  and  confequently  to  place  their 
Happinefs  in  a  perfect  indifference^  an 
in  the  Underflanding  ;  and  IM- 
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io,  in  the  Will  (*)•     This  was  to  WJ\%*: 
go  beyond  the  Stoics,  who  as  they  could  /.i.e.  12. 
feel  no  Pain,   fo  thefe  Romantic  Heroes 
could  tafte  Happinefs  without  being  af- 
fected    with    Pleafure.      Their    Mailer 
Pyrrhon,  who  flourifti'd  about  the  time 
of  Zeno,  was   fo  ftruck  with  this  Prin- 
ciple, that  if  a  Chariot  or   wild   Beaft 
came  in  his  way,    he    fcorn'd  to  turn 
afide,  and  muft  often  have  perifhed,  had 
he  not  been  preferved    by  his  Friends. 
He  was  beft  anfwer'd   by  the  Dog  in 
Diogenes  Laertius  (y  ),    which  coming  (y) LH>.$, 
upon  him   by  furprize,    ere  the  Philo-^/>-}T" 
fopher  had  time  to  confider,  made  Na- 
ture ftart  back,  and  the  Philofophcr  con- 
fefs,  that  fuch  imaginary  Principles  will 
•not  hold. 

I  N  Varro's  Time  the  different  Opini- 
ons were    fo    extravagantly    multiplied, 
that  in  his  Book  of  Philofophy  (s),  he  ,  .y .  . 
reckons   up   two  hundred    and    eighty-  <te  Civ. 
eight  feveral  Opinions,    only  concerning  f  *x\  ' 19' 
the  Summum  Bonum.     And  if  the  diffe- 
rence were  fo  great  concerning  the  ulti- 
mate End,  which  all  Men  defire,    and 
G  in 
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in  which,  if  any  thing,  the  common 
Senfe  of  Mankind  ihould  feem  to  agree ; 
we  may  eafily  imagine  what  agreement 
there  was,  in  other  lefs  Ends  and  parti- 
cular Duties.  I  need  not  fhow  it,  it  is  a 
common  Theme,  and  may  be  feen  in 
every  Treatife  of  Morality. 

BUT  tho'  Morality  may  have  been 
very  imperfect  amongft  the  Philofophers, 
it  is  otherwife,  I  fuppofe,  with  us,  who 
have  better  Light  and  a  furer  Rule  for  our 
Direction,  than  they  had  :  It  is  true  it 
is  fo,  v/hilft  we  keep  to  our  Rule,  but 
when  we  forfake  that,  we  go  aftray  like 
other  Men.  Our  Modern  Cafuifts,  efpe- 
cially  the  Jefuits^  afford  too  clear  an 
Evidence  of  this,  who  by  ftarting  nice 
Cafes,  and  philofophizing  upon  them, 
have  brought  us  back  in  fome  things  to 
the  State  of  Philofophers  :  They  have 
already  given  us  a  new  Notion  of  Philo- 
fophical  Sin,  which  as  ftated  by  them 
has  no  fuch  Sting  in  it,  as  to  deter  mofl 
Men  from  its  Commiflion.  Their  Thefes 
are  printed,  that  were  to  be  maintain'd 
by  the  Jefuits  at  Dijon-,  the  firft  of 

which 
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which  is,  Peccatum  Philojophicum  feu 
morale,  eft  AStus  humanus  difconveniens 
Nature  Rational!  &  Reffte  Rationi  : 
Tbeologicum  vero  &  mortale  eft  tranf- 
grejfio  Hbera  legis  Divine?  :  Philofopbi- 
cum  quantumvis  grave,  in  ilk  qui  Dcum 
roel  ignorat,  vel  de  Deo  attu  non  cogitat, 
eft  grave  Peccatum,  Jed  non  eft  offenfa 
Dei,  neque  Peccatum  mortale  dijjbhens 
amicitiam  Del,  neque  czternd  pcena  dig- 
num  :  A  Thefis  indeed  very  favourable 
to  the  Heathen  Philofophers,  but  im- 
poffible  to  be  reconciled  to  the  Princi- 
ples of  the  Gofpel.  It  has  been  reprint- 
ed at  the  Hague  (a],  and  fufficiently  an-  (a]  N 
fwered  and  expos'd  by  a  good  Hand, 
tho'  nothing  can  expofe  it  more  than 
naming  it. 


TH  is  is  only  one  of  their  Gifuiflical 
Decifions  ^  a  large  Collcdtion  of  which 
may  be  had  in  the  Jefuits  Morals  (b),  (b]  Morak 
which  as    reprefented  by    a  Dodor  of  ^7^- 
the  Sorbonnc,  and   he  quotes  their  own  l^f 
licenfed  Authors,   is    fuch   a  Syftem  of 
Morality,  as  the   Heathen  Philofophers 
would  blufli  to  own.     According  to  the 
G  2  Doftriae 
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Doftrine  of  that  Moral,  how  many  Sins 
arc  there,  that  may  be  committed,  and 
what  Duties  that  may  not  be  evaded  in 
fome  Degree,  or  under  fome  Diftinc- 
tion  ?  Their  one  Dodlrine  of  Probabi- 
lity^ is  a  Ground  of  as  much  Liberty, 
as  an  ordinary  Sinner  can  defire :  For 
if  a  Man  may  act  upon  a  probable  Opi- 
nion, and  an  Opinion  becomes  then  pro- 
bable, when  it  is  fupported  by  one  Rea- 
fon,  or  maintained  only  by  one  Doctor 
(C}V. mo- (c),  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  there  are 
r*/>i48,  few  Things  fo  hard  in  Morality,  that 
have  been  defended  by  the  loofeft  Mo- 
ralifts,  that  have  not  been  maintain'd 
by  fome  of  the  jfefuifs,  as  cited  in  that 
Book.  And  yet  this  is  not  the  utmoft 
Liberty,  thefe  nice  Cafuifts  and  indul- 
gent Fathers  have  allowed :  They  go 
farther,  and  where  there  are  two  pro- 
bable Opinions,  a  Man  may  act  upon 
that  which  is  lefs  probable,  nay,  he  may 
venture  upon  an  Opinion  that  is  only 
probably  probable  ;  which  is  certainly 
as  low  a  Degree  of  Probability,  as  can 
well  be  imagined ;  and  I  do  not  fee, 
how  they  can  go  lower,  unlefs  they 
3  would 
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would  allow  a  Man  to  aft  upon  an  Opi- 
nion that  is  improbable. 

I T  might  have  been  expedted,  that 
where  fo  many  hard  Opinions  have  been 
charg'd  upon  the  jfefuits,  as  have  been 
produced  in  the  Jefuits  Morals,  they 
fhould  fay  fomewhat  in  their  own  De- 
fence :  Somewhat  indeed  they  have  faid, 
and  one  of  the  Pleas  they  iniift  upon 
moft  is,  That  many  of  the  fame  Opini- 
ons are  maintained  by  the  Schoolmen, 
fome  of  whom  were  Canoniz'd,  and 
their  Books  generally  receiv'd  in  the 
Church  of  Rome.  But  whatever  Opi- 
nion they  may  have  of  fuch  a  Defenfe, 
it  is  nothing  to  us,  who  bring  the  fame 
Charge  againft  the  Schoolmen,  that  we 
do  againft  the  *jefuits^  as  far  as  they 
maintain  the  fame  Opinions,  and  we 
think  them  the  more  dangerous,  if  they 
have  not  only  been  defended  by  Jefuits^ 
but  by  fuch  Men,  as  by  having  been 
receiv'd  into  the  Catalogue  of  Romifi 
Saints,  have  in  a  manner  Canoniz'd 
their  Opinions,  by  being  Canoniz'd 
themfelves,  and  made  their  Church  in 
fome  meafure  anfwerable  for  them  : 
G  3  Tho' 
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Tho'  to  do  that  Church  right,  others  of 
her  Members  have  taken  offence  at  fuch 
Dodtrines,  particularly  the  Janfenifts ; 
and  among  the  Benedi&ins,  Father  Ma- 
billon  >  tho'  otherv/ife  referv'd  enough  in 
his  Cenfures,  yet  where  fuch  loofe  Ca- 
fuifts come  in  his  way,  cannot  forbear 
giving  them  a  Lafh,  and  declaring  it  his 
Opinion,  that  a  Man  may  read  Tullfs 
Offices  with  more  Profit  than  he  can  do 
(</)  Etud.  certain  Cafuifts  (d)  :  Which  tha'  fmart 
enough,  as  coming  from  a  moft  humble 
Man,  yet  another  Frenchman  has  faid  a 
feverer  Thing  ;  where  he  defines  Mora- 
lity as  treated  by  the  Cafuifts,  I/  Art  de 
chicaner  avec  Dieu ;  and  indeed  in 
their  way  of  handling,  it  looks  liker  an 
Art  to  eafe  Men  from  the  Burden  of 
rigorous  Precepts,  by  ihewing  them  the 
utmoft  Bounds  they  may  go  without 
Sin,  than  what  it  fliould  be,  a  Direction 
for  the  Eafe  of  tender  Confciences,  by 
fhewing  Men  their  Duty  in  particular 
Cafes. 

To  fpeak  the  whole  Matter  in  one 
Word;    a  good  Confcience  and  an  up- 
right 
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right  Man  will  fee  his  Duty  with  only  a 
moderate  Share  of  Cafuiftical  Skill,  but 
into  a  perverfe  Heart,  this  fort  of  Wif- 
dom  enters  riot  :  It  is  ufually  fome  Luft 
to  be  gratified,  or  Danger  to  be  avoided, 
which  perverts  the  Judgment  in  pradti- 
cal  Duties  :  But  were  Men  as  much 
afraid  of  Sin,  as  they  are  of  Danger, 
there  would  be  few  Occafions  of  con- 
fulting  our  Cafuifls. 


87 
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CHAP.    VII. 


Of  NATU  RALPH  ILOSOPHY 


HYSICAL  Knowledge,  taking 
in  the  whole  Compafs  of  Nature, 
is  too  vaft  a  Subject  to  be  com- 
prehended by  Humane  Mind ;  it  is  an 
unexhauftible  Mine,  wherein  we  always 
dig,  and  yet  never  come  at  the  Bottom  : 
For  tho'  the  Things  it  treats  of  be  ma- 
terial Objects,  and  as  fuch,  fenfible  and 
eafie;  yet  when  we  come  to  treat  of 
them  in  a  Philofophical  manner,  they 
fliun  our  Senfe,  and  are  liable  to  equal 
Difficulties  with  nicer  Matters.  There 
is  nothing  more  common  in  Nature, 
than  Matter  and  Motion,  or  more  eafily 

diftin- 
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diftinguifh'd ;  but  then  we  muft  under- 
ftand  them  to  be  fo,  only  in  their  grofler 
Meaning  ;  for  if  we  fpeak  of  fubtle 
Matter  and  fnteJlineMoti6n,  theyefcape 
the  niceft  Scrutiny  of  Senfe  :  And  yet 
thefe  are  the  fecret  Springs  of  moft  of 
the  Operations  in  Nature ;  and  as  for 
grofs  Matter  and  vifible  Motion,  they 
are  rather  of  Mechanical  Confideration. 
A  Philofopher's  Bufmefs  is  to  trace  Na- 
ture in  her  inward  Recefles  and  latent 
Motions ;  and  how  hid  thefe  are,  is  beft 
known  to  thofe,  who  are  moft  conver- 
fant  in  Philofophical  Enquiries.  Such 
Men  by  looking  deep  into  her,  and  ob- 
ferving  her  in  all  her  Windings  and 
Mazes,  find  Matter  enough  for  Wonder, 
and  Reafon  to  adore  the  Wifdom  of 
GOD,  but  at  the  fame  time  only  meet 
with  Mortification  to  their  own  Wif- 
dom, and  are  forced  to  confefs,  that  the 
ways  of  Nature,  like  thofe  of  GOD,  are 
paft  Man's  finding  out. 

ARISTOTLE,  who  has' gone  fo 
far  in  his  rational  Enquiries,  has  given 
us  little  infight  into  Phyfical  Truths; 

for 
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for  having  fram'd  a  Body  of  Phyfics  out 
of  his  own  Head,  all  the  various  Phe- 
nomena of  Nature  were  to  be  fuited  to 
his  Philofophy,  inftead  of  his  Philofo- 
phy's  being  drawn  from  Obfervations  in 
Nature  :  His  Reafoning,  which  did  well 
in  Logics,  was  fomewhat  out  of  Place, 
and  mifguided  him  here,  where  he  was 
rather  to  be  led  by  Obfervation;  and 
where  he  does  make  Obfervations,  they 
are  ufually  unphilofophical,  and  fuch  as 
few  Men  could  be  ignorant  of :  His  four 
Elements  are  grofs  Things,  and  leave 
the  Underftanding  at  the  fame  Pitch 
where  it  was,  and  his  three  Principles 
do  not  advance  it  much  higher  :  His 
firft  Principle,  as  he  has  explain'd  it,  is 
unintelligible;  and  the  laft  of  the  three 
is  no  Principle  at  all,  unlefs  we  will  al- 
low that  for  one  Principle,  that  is  de- 
ilru&ive  of  another  :  He  tells  us,  that 
all  Knowledge  is  to  be  derived  from  the 
Senfe,  and  yet  prefently  forfakes  that, 
and  flies  to  Reafon.  But  his  Philofophy 
is  enough  decry'd  already,  and  needs 
not  be  brought  lower  than  it  is. 

I    NEEB 
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I  NEED  not  here  reckon  up  the  Opi- 
nions of  other  antient  Philofophers ;  moft 
of  them  have  been  reviv'd,  and  have 
been  again  confuted,  and  have  died  the 
fecond  time  in  our  own  Age.  The  Opi- 
nion of  Thales  and  the  Ionic  Seft,  in 
making  Water  the  Principle  of  all 
Things,  has  been  reviv'd  by  thofe,  who 
have  attempted  to  explicate  a  Deluge 
from  fuch  an  Original.  And  the  Opi- 
nion of  Pythagoras  and  the  Italic  Sedt, 
in  placing  the  Sun  in  the  Centre  of  the 
World,  and  afcribing  Motion  to  the 
Earth,  has  been  maintain'd  anew  by 
Copernicus  and  his  Followers ;  and  tho' 
^T ran] migration  of  Souls  be  one  of  Py- 
thagoras's  hardeft  Sayings,  yet  it  has 
found  a  Patron  of  late  in  a  Countryman 
of  our  own  (*>),  who  has  maintain'd  it 
in  a  qualified  Senfe,  which  perhaps  was 
as  much  as  Pythagoras  meant.  An  Ani- 
ma  Mundi,  Pre-exiftence  of  Souls,  with 
the  reft  of  Plato's  Opinions,  have  found 
a  ftrong  Party  in  their  Defenfe  :  And 
many  other  late  Opinions,  which  have 
little  in  them,  except  their  Novelty,  to 
3  recom- 
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recommend  them  to  the  World,  do 
really  want  that  too,  and  might  be  eaft- 
ly  fhewn,  to  be  only  the  Spawn  of  the 
antient  Philofophers ;  by  whom  as  there 
is  nothing  fo  abfurd,  that  has  not  been 
faid,  fo  they  have  fcarce  faid  any  Thing 
fo  extravagant,  wherein  they  have  not 
been  followed. 

BUT  among  all  the  ancient  Opinions, 
none  have  been  reviv'd  with  more  gene- 
ral Approbation,  than  thofe  of  Demo- 
critus  and  Epicurus^  the  Founders  of 
the  Atomical  or  Corpufcular  Philofo- 
phy;  an  ill  Omen  to  Religion,  when 
they  who  have  explicated  the  Production 
of  the  World,  by  the  Laws  of  Mecha- 
nifm,  without  a  GOD,  have  been  fo  ge- 
nerally follow'd.  In  this  Mr.  Des  Cartes 
has  been  too  fuccefsful,  whom  tho'  it 
would  be  very  unjuft  to  charge  with 
Denial  of  a  GOD,  whom  he  fuppofeth 
to  have  created  Matter,  and  to  have  im- 
prefled  the  firft  Motion  upon  it ;  yet  in 
this  he  is  blameable,  that  after  the  firil 
Motion  is  imprefs'd,  and  the  Wheels  fet 
a-going,  he  leaves  his  vaft  Machine,  to 

the 
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the  Laws  of  Mechanifm,  and  fuppofeth 
that  all  Things  may  be  thereby  produc'd, 
without  any  further  extraordinary  Affift- 
ance  from  the  firft  Impreflbr.  The  Sup- 
pofition  is  impious,  and,  as  he  dates  it, 
definitive  of  itfelf :  For,  not  to  deny 
him  his  Laws  of  Motion,  moft  of  which 
have  been  evidently  {hewn  to  be  falfe, 
and  confequently  fo  muft  all  be  that  is 
built  upon  them,  his  Notion  of  Matter 
is  inconfiftent  with  any  Motion  at  all; 
for  as  Space  and  Matter  are  with  him. 
the  fame,  upon  this  Suppofition  there  can 
be  no  Vacuum^  and  there  can  be  no  Mo- 
tion in  a  Plenum  .-'Motion  is  only  thef 
f  Succeffion  of  Bodies  from  one  Place  to/ 
f  another  /  but  how  fhould  they  fucceed 
from  one  Place,  if  there  be  no  room  to 
receive  them  in  the  next,  which  there 
cannot  be,  if  all  be  full  ?  And  the  Diffi- 
culty is  ftill  greater  upon  the  firft  fram- 
ing of  Things,  before  the  fubtle  Matter 
is  produc'd,  that  was  to  fuit  itfelf  to  all 
the  little  Interftices,  betwixt  the  larger 
folid  Bodies,  which  muft  needs  clog  and 
interfere  with  one  another,  unlefs  we 
will  allow  fome  fluid  Matter,  that  will 

yield 
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yield  and  give  way  to  the  other's  Mo- 
tion. Mr.  Des  Cartes  imagines  he  an- 
fwers  all  this,  by  a  Succeffion  of  Bodies 
in  a  circular  Motion  ;  but  I  think  this 
Motion  carries  its  own  Confutation  with 
it,  and  that  nothing  can  be  fuppos'd 
more  abfurd,  than  to  imagine,  that  up- 
on the  Motion  of  every  little  Atom,  the 
whole  Frame  of  Things  muft  be  di- 
fturb'd  and  fet  a-going.  Motion  is  one 
of  Mr.DesCartes's  darling  Principles,  and 
by  this  and  Matter,  he  pretends  to  folve 
the  greateft  Difficulties  that  are  in  Na- 
ture; and  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  he 
has  not  fail'd  more  in  any  of  his  Notions, 
than  in  thefe  two  great  Fundamentals  of 
his  Philofophy  ;  for  allowing  him  thefe, 
his  other  Explications  hang  together 
fomewhat  better.  But  this  it  is  to  frame 
Hypothefes  out  of  one's  own  Imagination, 
without  confulting  Nature,  which  Mr. 
Des  Cartes  has  not  done,  for  it  was 
equal  to  him,  what  Hypothefes  he  went 
t  n  r.Ra- uPon  >  an<^  kad  Father  Merfennus  (f) 
pin.Reflex.  told  him  that  a  Vacuum  was  as  much  in 
f'  423<  fafhion,  and  as  agreeable  to  the  tafte  of 
the  Age,  as  a  Plenum  then  feem'd  to  be, 

we 
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we  fhould  have  had  an  Hypothecs 
grounded  upon  a  Vacuum^  and  no  doubt 
as  fpecious  and  plaufible,  being  more 
confonant  to  his  own  Senfe,  as  having 
been  his  firft  Defign,  and  the  other  only 
hammer'd  out  by  the  Direction  of  his 
Confident  Marfennus.  And  it  is  a  won- 
derful thing,  that  Men  fhould  run  mad 
after  fuch  an  Hypothecs,  which  as  it  has 
not  the  leaft  ground  in  Nature,  fo  the 
Author  himfelf  never  believ'd  it.  It 
has  been  anfwer'd  and  effectually  con- 
futed in  all  its  Branches,  by  feveral 
Hands,  but  by  none  better  than  the 
Author  of,  A  Voyage  to  the  World  of 
Des  Cartes,  which  tho'  not  always  con- 
clufive,  is  every  where  ingenious,  and 
confutes  him  in  his  own  way ;  for  one 
Romance  is  bed  anfwer'd  by  another. 

B  u  T  we  have  been  taught  to  diflin- 
guifh  betwixt  Hypothefes  and  Theories^ 
the  latter  of  which  are  flirewd  Things, 
as  being  built  upon  Obfervations  in  Na- 
ture, whereas  Hypothefes  may  be  only 
Chimera's :  I  fhould  be  glad  to  fee  that 

Theory, 
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Theory,  that  is  built  upon  fuch  Obfer- 
vations.     The  moft  plaufible  Theory,  I 
have  yet  met  with,  is  only  built  upon 
an  Hypothecs,   to  wit,  the  Jncruftation 
of  the  Earth,  and  the   Cracking  of  its 
Cortex,  the  very  fame  in  fubftance  we 
have  been  fpeaking  of;   and  how   this 
Theory  fhould  be  more  certain,  than  the 
Hypothecs  it  goes  upon,  is  paft  my  Un- 
derftanding.     Thus  much  I  believe  may 
be  faid  of  all  our  Theories,  That  how- 
ever natural  they  may  feem  at  firft  View, 
they  have  always  fome  Mark  in  Nature 
fet  upon  them,  to  difcover  them  to  be 
falfe.     Thus  Dr.  £'s  Theory  of  the  In- 
cruftation of  the  Earth  is  very  ingeni- 
ous, but  then  there  is  no  fufficient  Provi- 
fion  made  for  AntediluvianWaters,  much 
lefs  for  Springs  and  Rivers,  which  can 
neither  be  generated,  nor  flow  in  Streams 
without    Mountains.     Mr.  W's    Theory 
fhows  a  vaft  Reach  and  Depth  in  its  Con- 
trivance, both  in  his  accounting  for  the 
Formation  of  Things,  and  in  his  Explica- 
tion of  a  Deluge ;   but  his  Paradifiacal 
Days  are  fo  long,  by  his  allowing  only  an 

Annual 
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Annual  Motion  to  the  Earth  in  that 
State,  as  to  exceed  all  Belief  5  and  tho' 
he  makes  a  tolerable  fhift  to  fupply  us 
with  fuch  ftores  of  Waters,  from  the 
Atmofphere  of  a  Comet,  as  might  occa- 
fion  a  Deluge,  yet  it  is  impoffible  for 
him  to  carry  them  off  again,  after  the 
Occafion  is  over ;  and  for  ought  I  can 
fee,  they  muft  have  continu'd  with  us, 
till  the  return  of  his  Comet.  So  that 
whatever  Differences  may  be  alledg'd 
betwixt  Hypothejes  and  Theories,  they 
are  much  upon  the  fame  level,  as  to  any 
real  Light  they  have  yet  afforded  to  Na- 
ture ;  and  one  great  Difference  feems  to 
be  this,  that  the  former  are  only  mo- 
deftly  propofed,  whereas  Theories  are 
ufher'd  in  with  greater  Aflurance.  It  is 
well  if  Theories  be  not  as  much  out  of 
Fafhion  in  the  next  Age,  as  Hypothefis 
are  in  this ;  for  fo  many  Obfervations 
and  Experiments  are  requir'd  to  raife  a 
Theory,  that  I  defpair  of  ever  feeing  One 
that  will  bear  the  Teft. 

WHEN!  fpeak  of  Obfervations  "and 

Experiments,  I  would  not  be  thought  to 

H  under- 
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under-value  a  Society,  which  has  been 
ereded  to  that  purpofe,  and  whofe  En- 
deavours have  been    fo    fuccefsful  that 
way  already :    But   however   fuccefsful 
they   may   have  been,    thofe   excellent 
Perfons   have   more  Modefty,    than   to 
over-rate  their  own  Performances ;   and 
nothing   has  done   them   more   Injury, 
than  the  Vanity  of  fome  few  Men,  who 
have  been  fo  Planet-ftruck,  as  to  dream 
of  the  Poffibility  of  a  Voyage  to  the 
Moon,  and  to  talk  of  making  Wings  to 
fly  thither,    as  they  would  of  buying  a 
(g]  Mr.  G's  pair  of  Boots  to  take  a  Journey  (g).   The 
4-      genuine   Members  of  that  Society  have 
other   Thoughts  of  Things,    being   far 
from  any  hopes  of  mattering  Nature,  or 
of  ever  making  fuch  progrefs,  as  not  to 
leave  Work  enough  for  other  Men  to  do. 
One  of  their  Number,  a  great  Glory  of 
their  Society,  after  he  had  grown  old  in 
their  Studies,  learnt  Modefty  and  Diffi- 
ding  thereby,  and  was  never  more  re- 
ferv'd  than  in  his  full  growth  and  ma- 
turity of  Knowledge,  when  he  had  leaft 
Reafon  to  be  fo.  And  another  incompa- 
rable Perfon,  who  has  added  Mathema- 
tical 
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tical  Skill  to  his  Obfervation  upon  Na- 
ture, after  the  niceft  Enquiry,  feems  to 
refolve  all  into  Attraction -,  which  tho' 
it  may  be  true  and  pious  withal,  perhaps 
will  not  be  thought  foPhilofophical. 

THE  Truth  of  it  is,  we  may  as  well 
reft  there,  for  after  all,  Gravitation  was 
never  yet  folv'd,  and  poffibly  never  may  ; 
and  after  Men  have  fpent  a  thoufand 
Years  longer  in  thefe  Enquiries,  they 
may  perhaps  lit  down  at  laft  under  At- 
tratfion,  or  may  be  content  to  refolve 
all  into  the  Power  or  Providence  of 
GOD.  And  might  not  that  be  done 
as  well  now  ?  We  know  little  of  the 
Caufes  of  Things,  but  may  fee  Wifdom 
enough  in  every  Thing  :  And  could  we 
be  content  to  fpend  as  much  time  in 
contemplating  the  wife  Ends  of  Provi- 
dence, as  we  do  in  fearching  into  Caufes, 
it  would  certainly  make  us  better  Men, 
and,  I  am  apt  to  think,  no  worfe  Philo- 
fophers.  For  tho'  final  Caufes  have  been 
fo  much  banifhed  from  our  Modern  Phy- 
fics,  yet  nothing  is  more  to  the  purpofe, 
or  more  eafie  to  be  underftood.  Whereas 
H  2  Caufes 
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Catifes  are  yet  latent ;  and  it  is  very  re- 
markable, that  the  very  laft  Author,  (h) 
that  has  given  us  a  Syftem  of  Phyfics, 
after  all  the  Difcoveries  that  have  been 
talked  of,  and  Improvements  that  have 
been  made  in  Nature,  has  been  forced  to 
proceed  in  an  Analytical  Method  for 
want  of  Principles  to  go  upon?,  and  in- 
ftead  of  demonstrating  Effedls  from  the 
Caufes,  has  been  forc'd  to  trace  the 
Caufes  of  Things  from  their  Effects  : 
Which  tho'  it  be  fome  Argument  of  the 
Author's  Modefty,  yet  I  do  not  fpeak  it 
to  commend  his  Performance,  for  his 
Phyfics  are  like  his  other  Works,  faulty 
enough. 


CHAR 
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CHAP.    VIIL 


Of  ASTRONOMY. 


THE    Chaldeans    were     the   firft 
(unlefs  you  will  except  the  G&/- 
neje)  that  we  meet  with  in  Pro- 
phane  Stories  (/),    that  made  Obferva-  (») 
tions   upon  the   Stars  :      Two    Reafons  /*  l 
might  incline  them  to  this ;    Firft,   the 
Evennefs  of  their  Country,    which  af- 
forded a  free  and  open  Profpedl ;    and 
next,  the  Opinion  they  had  of  the  Stars, 
whom  efteeming  as  Gods,  it  muft  have 
been  a  Part  of  their  Religion  to  look  up 
to  Heaven  and  obferve  them.     But  then 
their  Obfervations  were  principally  Af- 
trological ;  they  did  not   fo  much  mea- 
fure  the  Heavens,  as  fetch  their  Directi- 
ons from  thence,  and   were  more  con- 
cerned  for  the    Influences  of  the  Stars, 
H  3  than 
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than  their  Motions  :  So  that  tho'  Aftro- 
logy  were  at  its  full  heighth  amongft  the 
Chaldeans,  yet  Aftronomy  never  feems 
to  have  arrived  at  any  Maturity.  The 
fame  may  be  faid  of  moft  of  the  Eaftern 
People;  even  the  Chinefe,  after  they 
have  made  Obfervations  upon  the  Stars 
above  Four  Thoufand  Years,  yet  have 
made  fo  little  Progrefs  in  Aftronomy, 
that  upon  the  Arrival  of  the  MiJ)ionariesy 
their  Mathematicians  coujd  not  compofe 
(k]ie  aperfed  Calendar  (£), 

Compt. 
nou<v.  Me- 

THE  two  Hypothefes  of  Ptolemy  and 
Copernicus  will  take  in  moft  of  what 
needs  be  faid  on  this  Subjeft;  for  as  to 
that  of  Tycho  Brake,  as  it  is  in  a  great 
meafure  compounded  of  thefe  two,  and 
,  feems  defign'd  to  account  for  Difficul- 
ties in  both  thefe  Hypothefes,  fo  it  is 
liable  to  feveral  Objections  in  them 
both. 

THE  Ptolemaic  Hypothefis  has  too 
much  Appearance  of  Art,  to  be  efteem'd 
Natural,  all  its  Epicycles  and  Eccentrics, 
and  other  Ambages ,  can  never  be  thought 

the 
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the  Contrivance  of  Nature,    which  ads 
in  a  more  fimple  manner,  without  go- 
ing   fo   far  about ;  thofe  folid  Spheres, 
which  it   fuppofes  have  been    fhatter'd 
and  over-turn'd  by  the  Modern  Philofo- 
phers,  andfhewn  to  be  inconfiftent  both 
with  the  Trajettion  of  Comets,  and  with 
that  equal  Light,    which  is  convey'd  to 
us  from   the    Planets   and  other  Stars, 
which  by  pafling  through  fuch  different 
Mediums  and   folid   Bodies,    muft  have 
fuffered  innumerable  Refradlious  :   Seve- 
ral of  the  Phenomena  of  the  Heavens 
admit  of  no  tolerable  Solution  this  way, 
particularly  thofe  of  Mercury  and  Venus, 
and  the  Accefs  and  Recefs  of  the  Polar 
Star  to  and  from  the  Pole,  which  in  the 
time  of  Hypparcbus,  was  diftant  from  it 
twelve    Degrees,   but   is  not  now    fully 
three,  and  in  Procefsof  Time  will  recede 
from  it  again  more  than  ever ;    and  the 
many    different,    and  likewife    oppofite 
Motions  of  the  Stars  and  Spheres  are  not 
eafily  conceived.     But  nothing  is  fo  in- 
conceivable as  the  Velocity  of  their  Mo- 
tion ;    for  upon    this    Hypothefis    they 
muft  be  fuppos'd  to  move  fome  Thou- 
H  4  fand 
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fand  Miles  in  a  Minute,  which  tho'  it 
may  be  conceiv'd  by  Philoiophers,  is 
not  very,  obvious  to  common  Under- 
ftandings.  Such  are  the  Objedtions  that 
have  been  commonly  brought  againft 
this  Hypothefis,  which  have  rendered  it 
fo  hard  of  Digefticn  ;  and  tho'  nothing 
can  excufe  the  hard  Saying  of  that  Pro* 
Aipkon-  phane  King  (/),  fo  well  known  and  fo 
\fC*~  °ften  quoted,  yet  it  may  be  fo  far  mol- 
lified, that  having  been  levelled  againft 
this  Hypothefis,  he  did  not  thereby  pre- 
tend to  corred  the  Works  of  GOD  Al- 
mighty, only  did  not  believe  them  to 
have  been  fram'd  in  fuch  a  manner  by 
GOD,  as  Ptolemy  has  defcrib'd, 

THE  Copernican  Hypothefis  values  it 
felf  upon  its  Eafinefs,  and  the  great 
Compendioufnefs  of  the  way  it  goes  in  : 
But  tho*  it  accounts  for  Appearances 
more  compendioufly  than  the  other  does, 
and  without  the  vaft  Apparatus^  that  is 
required  in  the  Ptolemaic  Hypothefis, 
yet  it  contains  things  as  incomprehen- 
fible  as  the  other  does  :  For  as  the  Cele- 
rity of  Motion  in  the  former  exceeds  all 

Belief, 
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Belief,  fo  the  Regularity  of  Motion  is 
unfathomable  in  this.  The  Motion  of  the 
Earth  is  of  hard  enough  Digeftion  in  it- 
felf ',  but  fuppofing  it  to  move  in  a  fluid 
Medium,  who  is  there  that  can  ima- 
gine, that  it  fhould  be  fo  regular  and 
uniform  as  it  is  ?  The  Fluid,  with  which 
it  is  environed,  and  in  which  it  moves  is 
unftable,  and  mutable,  confifting  of  little 
Bodies,  that  are  always  altering  their 
Pofition  to  one  another,  and  changing 
their  Shapes  by  conftant  and  mutual  At- 
trition; and  yet  tho'  the  Ambient  Fluid 
be  always  altering,  the  Motion  is  the 
fame.  It  defcribes  our  Days  by  its  Di- 
urnal Motion  upon  its  own  Axis,  our 
Years,  by  its  Annual  Revolution,  and 
our  Seafons,  by  that  and  its  Inclina- 
tion, and  all  thefe  fo  regularly,  as  not 
to  vary  in  fo  many  Succeflions  of  Ages ; 
and  yet  we  muft  believe  that  this  Con- 
ftancy  and  Regularity  is  maintain'd  by 
fla&uating  Matter,  the  moft  unftable 
thing  in  the  World.  The  exa&eft  Move- 
ments or  Machines  that  Humane  Wit 
can  frame,  are  fubject  to  innumerable 
Diforders,  either  from  the  breaking  of 

the 
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the  Spring  of  their  Motion,  or  wearing 
of  their  Wheels,  or  fome  other  external 
Impylfe  or  inward  Decay,  and  there- 
fore always  want  our  Care,  either  to  fet 
them  right,  or  keep  them  in  order ; 
only  this  vaft  Machine  and  Frame  of 
Things,  preferves  its  Courfe,  and  never 
varies,  tho*  adled  in  appearance  by  the 
moft  unconftant  Caufes.  A  Man  that 
well  conliders  this  will  be  inclined  to 
entertain  a  more  favourable  Opinion  of 
the  Ancient  Philofophers;  and  tho'  he 
cannot  believe  the  Heavens  to  be  turned 
and  adled  by  Intelligences,  yet  he  would 
And  it  almoft  as  hard  to  apprehend, 
how  they  move  without  them  :  What- 
ever become  of  Intelligences,  an  Intelli- 
gent Being  muft  of  neceffity  be  taken 
in,  without  which  our  Philofophy  will 
be  very  unable  to  do  the  Bufmefs.j 

THERE  is  another  Difficulty  in  this 
Hypothecs,  which  the  Copernicans  can- 
not eafily  get  over,  and  which  will  per- 
plex any  Man's  Under  flan  ding  that  well 
confiders  it  :  That  the  Earth  is  only  a 
Point  in  refpeft  to  the  Univerfe,  tho*  it 
i  be 
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be  a  pretty  large  Pojtulatum,    yet  pofli- 
bly  muft   be  granted  upon  any  Hypo- 
thefis;  but  that  not  only  the  Earth,  but 
the  whole  Magnus  Orbis,    or  that  vaft 
Orbit  which   the  Earth  describes  round 
the  Sun,    fhould  be  efteem'd    a  Point, 
(without  which  Supposition  the  Coper- 
nican  Hypothefis  cannot  be  maintain'd) 
is  fuch  a  Pojlulatum  in  Aftionomy,    as 
the  more  a  Man  thinks  of,  the  lefs  eafily 
he  can  a/Tent  to.     For  what  is  the  Mag- 
nus Orbis^  or  vaft   Circle,    which   muft 
be  efteem'd  as   a  Point  ?    To  take  only 
the  Semidiameter  of  this  Circle,  or  about 
the  fixth  Part  of  the  Whole,  Hugenius 
(w),    no   incompetent    Judge    of    thefe  (m]  c0f- 
Matters,"'has  calculated  the  Diftance  be 
''twixt  the  Earth  and  the  Sun  to  about 
Seventeen  Million  German  Miles  •  or  in 
*  other  Words,  that  fuppofing  a  Bullet  fhot^ 
<*from  a  .Gun    could   retain    always   the'' 
»'fame  Velocity  it   had   at   its  firft   Dif-' 
^charge,     with  this    fwiftnefs    in    about" 
»{ twenty-five  Years,    it  would  pafs  fromn 
the  Earth  to  the  Sun':    All   which  im- 
menfe  Diftance,  is  about  a  iixth  Part  of 
Copernicuss  Point.     It  is  true,    Huge- 

nius 
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nius  afligns    a   proportionable   Diftance 
(if  there  can  be  any  Proportion  in  fuch 
an  Immenfity)  to  the  fix'd  Stars ;  'for 
"this  Bullet  being  fhot   again,    with  the 
(n}ibid.   ?/fame  fwiftnefs,  he  (;z)  fuppofes,  itmight;> 
p'  I37'    '/come  at  the  neareft   of  the  fixt  Stars  in'1 
//about  700  Years?  which   is  fuch   a  Di- 
ftance as  common  Apprehenfions  cannot 
reach,  and   will   once    more    require    a 
Philofopher's  Understanding. 


IN  this  vaft  Compafs,  our  Aftronp- 
mers.  have  difcover'd  new  Worlds  (like 
that  fanguine  Conqueror  who  was  feek- 
ing  out  new  Worlds  before  the  old  one 
was  half  fubdu'd ;)  every  Planet  muft 
^>e  a  World,  and  every  Star  muft  have 
its  Planets  :  This  Projeft  was  purfu'd  by' 
Mr.  Fontanelle  in  a  pleafing  entertaining 
way,  but  has  been  embraced  by  others** 
with  greater  Serioufnefs.  What  thefe 
Worlds  are,  might  as  well  be  left  unden 
termin'd,  GOD  having  thought  fit  ta 
fay  little  of  them,  and  having  plac'd 
them  beyond  our  reach  :  But  if  we  may 
guefs  at  the  Difcoveries  that  are  to  be 
made  in  the  remoteft  Stars,  from  thofe 

that 
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that  have  been  made  already  in  the 
neareft,  the  Moon,  I  do  not  think  they 
will  make  any  great  addition  to  Know- 
ledge. It  muft  be  confefs'd  that  mighty 
Difcoveries  have  been  talk'd  of  in  that 
Planet  :  Hevelius  has  given  us  his  Geo- 
graphy, and  has  mark'd  out  (0)  every  (0)  Selena- 
Mountain  and  Valley,  Sea,  and  River,  ^^6 
as  exactly  as  if  he  had  been  there,  in 
his  accurate  Map  of  that  World.  Ric- 
ciolus  (p)  has  gone  a  little  farther,  and  (p)  Alma- 
has  afiign'd  every  Aftronomer  his  Pro-^' 
portion  of  Ground  :  You  may  there 
meet  with  the  Land  of  Copernicus^  Ga- 
lilceus  and  Keplar ;  and  it  is  but  juft 
that  they  fhould  have  the  Benefit  of 
their  Invention  :  And  the  fame  Author, 
to  {hew  his  Modefty,  has  plac'd  Riccio- 
lus  in  the  beft  and  moft  confpicuous 
Spot  of  Ground  in  that  World.  But  are 
thefe  Men  in  earneft  ?  Or  do  we  yet 
know  where  we  are  ?  That  the  Moon  is 
an  Opake  Body  is  no  new  Dilcovery, 
the  Nature  of  Eclipfes  has  long  fince 
fliewn  it,  and  I  am  afraid  it  is  little  we 
yet  know  beyond  this.  For  tho'  the 
Moon  has  been  divided  into  Sea  and 

Land, 
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Land,  and  the  Divifion  fo  much  ac-* 
knowledg'd,  that  a  Man's  Parts  muft 
have  been  fufpefted,  that  would  have 
doubted  of  the  Thing  ;  and  tho'  the  ob- 
fcure  Parts  of  its  Body  have  been  gene- 
rally thought  to  be  watry,  and  the  lu- 
minous Parts  earthy  and  folid  -y  yet  this 
Divifion  feems  rather  to  be  grounded 
upon  an  Inference  of  Reafon,  to  wit, 
That  the  obfcure  and  watry  Parts  im- 
bibe the  Light,  whereas  the  earthy  folid 
Parts  refleft  it,  than  upon  the  Expe- 
rience of  Senfe,  affifted  by  Glaffes. 
Thefe  Glaffes  indeed  difcover  the  diffe- 
rence betwixt  the  dark  and  luminous 
Parts  much  more  clearly,  than  the  na- 
ked Eye  can,  but  will  never  mew  the 
Nature  of  either,  or  what  Subflance 
they  are  of,  much  lefs  diftinguiih  the 
different  Portions  of  Earth  and  Water : 
But  Men  come  poffefs'd  with  an  Opi- 
nion of  Seas  and  Rivers,  and  then  eafily 
think  they  fee  them  (as  every  Sound 
does  anfvver  the  Tune  that  runs  in  our 
Ears)  and  after  one  Man  has  feen  them, 
it  is  a  Reproach  to  the  next,  not  to  be 
as  acute  and  diftinguifhing  as  he,  and 

fo 
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fo  we  cheat  one  another  into  a  tolera- 

ble Agreement.     That  this  is  the  Cafe 

I  am  verily  perfwaded  :  For  tho'  I  can 

neither  pretend  to  good  Eyes,  nor  good 

Glaffes,  and  therefore  will  lay  no  weight 

upon  my  own  Opinion,    yet  Hugenius, 

who  had  them  in  Perfection,  and  who 

writ  fince   thefe   accurate    Maps   were 

taken,  could  neither  obferve   Seas   nor 

Rivers  in  the  Moon,    and  expreffly  de- 

nies, that  any  fuch  are  to  be  feen  there  (q]. 

And  there  is  this  Reafon  befides,    that 

if  any  fuch   were,  they  muft  necefia- 

rily  raife  a  mighty  Atmofpherey  which, 

as  it  would  hinder  our  clear  Profpedt  at 

all  Times,  fo  by  its  Clouds,    it  would 

fometimes    darken    one     Part    of    the 

Moon's  Body,  and  fometimes  another  ; 

whereas  now   the   dark    and    luminous 

Parts  are  always  the  fame  :    So  that,  as 

far  as  I  can  fee,  we  know  little  more  of 

the  Moon,  than  that  it  is  an  opake  and 

folid  Body,  and  fo  much  we  were  pretty 

well  aflured  of,  before  Telefcopes  came 

in  fafliion. 


in 
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N  o  doubt  Telefcopes  are  a  noble  In- 
vention, and  the  Difcoveries  that  have 
been  made  by  them  are  very  confide- 
rable  -y  but  as  to  the  difcovering  thereby 
the  Nature  and  Subflance  of  Heavenly 
Bodies,  I  look  upon  it  as  utterly  impof- 
fible  :  And  yet  this  is  the  modifh  way 
of  framing  new  Worlds  :  We  firil  ob- 
ferve  Seas  and  Rivers  in  the  Moon,  and 
if  fuch  be  there,  there  muft  be  Plants 
that  they  water,  and  if  Plants,  there 
muft  likewife  be  Animals  to  feed  upon 
them,  and  all  thefe  are  defign'd  for  the 
Service  of  Men.  The  Reafon  is  eafily 
carried  further ;  for  if  the  Moon  be  a 
World,  by  Parity  of  Reafon,  fo  muft 
the  other  Planets  be  alfo;  and  if  all  the 
vifible  Planets  are  carried  about  in  the 
Vortex  of  the  Sun,  which  is  no  better 
than  the  other  Stars ;  no  doubt,  the  o- 
ther  fix'd  Stars  have  their  attending  Pla- 
nets, as  well  as  the  Sun,  and  fo  we  have 
a  Plurality  of  Worlds  with  a  Witnefs. 
But  this  Chain  of  Reafoning  is  eafily  bro- 
ken, by  breaking  its  firft  Link  :  For  if 
there  be  no  Waters  in  the  Moon,  in  con- 

fequence 
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fequence  of  that,  neither  are  there  any 
Plants  of  Animals,  or  Men  ;  and  if  none 
of  thefe  be  there,  by  Parity  of  Reafon, 
neither  are  there  any  in  the  other  Pla- 
nets, and  fo  the  whole  Chain  falls  to 
pieces. 

THESE  World-Mongers  are  always 
objecting  the  improbability  of  GOD's 
framing  fo  many  vaft  and  Glorious  Bo- 
dies, only  for  the  fake  of  this  Earth,  fo, 
inconfiderable  a  Portion  of  the  Whole  : 
Amongft  the  reft  Huge ni us,  who  in  one 
place  makes  this  Objedtion,  in  another 
Part  of  his  Book  (r),  as  if  he  had  forgot  (r}p.  33. 
himfelf,  thinks  it  enough  to  fay,  that 
GOD  raifed  this  mighty  Frame  of 
Things,  that  he  might  contemplate  and 
delight  himfelf  thereby  ;  and  were  there 
no  other  Reafon,  we  ought  to  acquiefce 
in  this.  But  they  that  argue  thus,  feem 
to  meafure  Things  by  their  Bulk,  which 
is  a  falfe  way  of  Reafoning  :  There  is 
more  Beauty  and  Contrivance  in  the 
Stru&ure  of  a  Human  Body,  than  there 
is  in  the  Glorious  Body  of  the  Sun;  and 
more  Perfection  in  one  Rational  Imma- 
I  terial 
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terial  Soul,  than  in  the  whole  Mafs  of 
Matter,  be  it  never  fo  bulky.  There 
cannot  then  be  any  Abfurdity  in  faying, 
That  all  Things  were  created  for  the 
fake  of  this  inferior  World,  and  the  In- 
habitants thereof ;  and  they  that  have 
fuch  mean  Thoughts  of  it,  feem  not  to 
have  confider'd  who  it  was  that  died  to 
Redeem  it.  Let  them  meafure  the 
World  by  that  Standard,  and  they  can- 
not under-value  it  any  longer,  without 
fome  Reproach  to  Infinite  Wifdom. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    IX. 


Of  METAPHYSICS. 


METAPHYSICS   having 
fo  great  an  Affinity  with  Lo- 
gic, and  being  fo  interwoven 
with  the  Learning  of  the  Schools,  I  need 
fay  lefs  of  them  in  this  Place  :    They 
are  ftil'd  by  Arijtotle  Natural  Theology, 
from  whence  we  may  be  enabled  to  take 
fome  Meafures  of  them :    For  Natural 
Theology  is  in  itfelf  a  poor  weak  Thing, 
and  Reafon  unafiiftcd  has  not  been  able 
to  carry  the  cleared  Philofophers  very 
far,  in  their  Purfuit  after  Divine  Mat- 
ters :  We  have  feen  this  already  in  prac- 
tical Truth,  and  the  Reafon  lies  ftronger, 
I  2  in 
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in  fuch  as  are  Speculative.  And  if  we 
fee  fo  dimly  in  Phyfical  IV^atters,  which 
are  nearer  our  Senfe,  and  in  a  manner 
expos'd  to  View,  how  much  more  muft 
we  be  bewildred  in  our  Search  after  Spi- 
ritual abftradted  Truths,  in  the  Confide- 
ration  of  Univerfals,  and  of  Things  of 
a  Tranfcendental  Nature,  fuch  as  fall 
properly  under  the  Confideration  of  Me- 
taphyfics  ?  For  tho'  Metaphyfical  Truths 
may  be  certain  enough  in  their  own  Na- 
ture, yet  they  are  not  ufually  fo  to  us, 
but  being  abftrufe  Things,  and  lying 
deep  and  remote  from  Senfe,  it  is  not 
every  one  that  is  capable  of  underftand- 
ing  them,  and  there  are  yet  fewer  that 
underftand  their  true  Ufe.  They  are 
ufually  under  the  Conduct  of  fubtle 
Men  ;  and  thefe  nice  Profeflbrs,  inftead 
of  refolving  Doubts,  have  fpun  out  new 
Difficulties,  and  fram'd  Labyrinths,  out 
of  which  they  have  fcarce  been  able  to 
difentangle  thcmfelves  :  So  that  Meta- 
phyfics,  which  were  at  firft  only  Natu- 
ral Theology,  are  now  become  the  moil 
artificial  Things  in  the  World. 

ONE 
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ONE  need  only  dip  into  any  Syftem, 
to  fee  how  thefe  Men  are  plunged  in 
fetting  out ;  for  whereas  there  are  two 
Things  of  principal  Confideration  in 
Metaphyfical  Knowledge,  its  Object  and 
Affections ;  and  as  Philofophers  are  pretty 
well  agreed  about  the  Object  of  other 
Sciences,  as  that  Quantity  is  the  Object 
of  Mathematics,  and  Matter  of  Phyfics, 
and  fo  of  the  reft ;  the  Metaphyficians 
have  not  come  to  any  tolerable  Agree- 
ment about  the  Object  of  this  Science, 
or  Sapience^  or  whatever  you  will  call 
it.  Suarez  produceth  fix  different  O- 
pinions,  and  himfelf  brings  the  feventh, 
which  is  his  own.  And  as  to  its  Affec- 
tions, they  are  again  at  a  Plunge  to  find 
out  Affedtions  different  from  Being, 
(which  feems  to  comprehend  every 
Thing)  for  if  the  Affeftions  and  Sub- 
je5l  are  the  fame,  their  Demonftrations 
are  Identical,  and  prove  nothing.  But 
thefe  are  dry  Confiderations. 

WHAT  Arijictle  has  done  upon  this 

Subject,  is  muchfhortof  a  perfect  Work, 

I  3  anci 
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and  is  rather  an  Eflay,  than  a  compleat 
Treatife;  for  thoj  he  has  left  fourteen 
Books  upon  the  Subjedt,  yet  they  are 
loofe  and  indigefted,  which  is  not  ufual 
with  Ariftotle,  where  he  has  given  his 
laft  Hand;  and  the  two  laft  are  fo  fo- 
reign to  his  Defign,  and  fo  unfuitable  to 
the  place  they  Hand  in,  that  fome  have 
thought  fit  either  to  ftrike  them  out  of 
his  Works,  or  to  place  them  in  a  new 
Order  :  And  indeed  his  twelfth  Book 
ihould  feem  to  be  his  laft,  which  con- 
cludes with  his  Notion  of  G  O  D  and 
fpiritual  Beings;  though  none  of  his 
Books  are  Divine  enough,  to  give  a  true 
Account  of  Natural  Theology.  It  is 
plain,  he  wants  Light  in  thefe  Matters, 
and  neither  knows  where  to  fix,  nor 
what  to  determine ;  which  is  one  Rea- 
fon  of  the  Obfcurity  of  his  Books  of 
Metaphyfics,  for  no  Man  can  write 
clearer  than  he  thinks.  And  therefore 
his  Commentators  have  often  tugg'd  in 
vain,  in  labouring  to  make  out  a  Mean- 
ing, where  poffibly  the  Author  himfelf 
was  at  a  lofs.  If  any  Man  could  have 
underftood  him,  Avicen  had  the  beft 

Plea, 
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Plea,  who  was  as  fubtle  a  Philofopher, 
and  ftudied  him  as  much  as  perhaps  any 
Man  ever  did  ;  and  yet  after  he  had  read 
his  Metaphyfics  forty  times  over,  and 
had  them  all  by  Heart,  (which  I  will 
venture  to  fay,  is  more  than  ever  any 
Man  will  do  again)  he  was  forc'd  to  lay 
them  aiide  as  unintelligible  (.;).  In  one 
Thing  I  muft  do  him  Right,  that  whereas 
he  has  been  reprefented  as  too  poiitive 
and  dogmatical  in  his  Opinions,  it  is  the 
Fault  of  his  Followers,  not  his  :  He  be- 
gins thefe  Books  in  a  very  different  man- 
ner :  His  third  Book  (for  the  two  firft 
are  chiefly  Prefatory)  is  taken  up  with 
Doubts,  and  the  Title  of  the  firfh  Chap- 
ter is,  The  UJe  of  Doubting}  to  do  which 
well,  he  makes  one  Mark  of  a  Philofo- 
pher,  and  gives  this  Reafon,  becaufc  un- 
lefs  a  Man  knows  how  to  find  out  and 
ftate  a  Difficulty,  it  is  impoffible  to  folve 
it  ;  as  a  Man  muft  fee  the  Folds  and 
Windings  of  a  Knot,  before  he  can  un- 
tie it.  So  that  the  Art  of  Doubting  is  no 
new  Invention,  having  been  known  to 
Slriftotle,  as  well  as  the  Moderns,  with 
this  Difference  only,  that  he  does  it  more 
I  4  modeflly, 
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modeftly,  and  is  not  fo  Sceptical,  as  the 
firfl  mighty  Pretender  to  this  Way. 

AND  becaufe  we  are  come  thus  far, 
let  us  confider  this  new  Method  of 
Knowledge  by  Doubting,  upon  which 
our  Modern  Metaphyfics  turn  fo  much, 
and  of  which  our  new  Philofophers  talk 
fo  loudly.  For  my  Part  I  can  fee  no 
great  Ufe  either  of  their  Doubting,  or 
of  the  Knowledge  it  leads  to.  For  what 
is  it  we  muft  doubt  of  ?  Even  of  the 
mofl  certain  Truths  in  Nature,  of  the 
Verity  of  our  own  Bodies,  as  whether 
(t}Cart.  we  have  Hands,  Arms  and  Legs  (/). 
And  what  is  the  firfl  Knowledge  that 
refults  from  this  Doubting  ?  That  fince 
I  doubt,  I  am ,  for  that  which  doubts, 
muft  itfelf  neceffarily  have  a  Being. 
Now  allowing  all  this,  I  do  not  think 
v/e  are  much  the  wifer  :  For  had'  ever 
any  Man  real  Doubts  of  thefe  Matters  ? 
Or  did  ever  any  Man  in  his  Wits  quef- 
tion  the  Truth  of  his  own  Being  ?  Such 
Doubts  and  fuch  Proofs  are  only  fitted 
for  melancholy  Pcrfons,  and  I  hope,  we 
arc  not  philofophizing  at  this  Time  of 

Day 
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Day  to  yield  Convidion  to  fuch  Men. 
Evident  Truths  and  firft  Principles  may 
be  reafonably  fuppos'd ;  and  indeed  they 
muft  be  fuppos'd,  for  they  are  not  capa- 
ble of  Proof,  there  being  nothing  clearer 
by  which  they  may  be  prov'd ;  and  for 
a  Man  to  offer  a  Proof  in  fuch  Matters, 
may  make  a  pompous  Show,  but  it  is 
no  real  Advancement  of  Knowledge. 
The  old  way  of  proceeding  uppn.allow'd 
Principles  feems  to  me  more  rational 
than  this  Method  of  questioning  every 
thing,  till  we  have  unfettled  the  firil 
Grounds  and  Foundations  of  Truth  : 
And  however  ufeful  Doubting  may  be 
in  Philofophical  Enquiries,  it  ought  al- 
ways to  fuppofe  a  Ground,  for  a  ground- 
lefs  Doubt  is  fo  far  irrational. 

AFTER  our  Philofopher  has  done  with 
Doubting,  and  has  prov'd^ to  us  our  own 
Exiftence,  he  brings  us  at  laft  to  the  Be- 
ing of  a  G  O  D  («),  in  which  a  great  («) 
Part  of  his  Metaphyfics  is  fpent ;  and  I taf' 3< 
am  fo  unwilling  to  weaken  any  Proof  to 
that  Purpofe,  that  I  mall  pafs  it  over  : 
Only  thus  much  may  be  inoffenfively 

faid, 
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faid,  that  his  Proof  from  the  Idea,  is 
the  abftrufeft  and  the  leaft  conclufive 
Argument  that  has  been  brought  j  for 
tho'  conftant  and  univerfal  Agreement 
in  the  Notion  of  a  GOD,  may  be  a 
good  Argument  to  prove  his  Exiftence, 
and  familiar  enough  to  the  weakeft  Ca- 
pacities, yet  this  Idea,  as  manag'd  by 
our  Author,  is  neither  clear  nor  the  moft 
conclufive  :  For  what  is  there  of  either, 
in  the  objective  Perfection  or  Reality  of 
this  Idea,  being  greater  than  the  formal 
Perfection  or  Reality  in  the  Mind,  and 
therefore  that  this  Idea  cannot  proceed 
from  thence,  but  muft  have  forne  fupe- 
rior  Caufe  to  produce  it  ?  When  after 
all,  this  objective  Reality  is  nothing 
more  than  an  Operation  of  the  Mind,  or 
rather  a  Mode  of  its  Operation,  which 
is  fuch  a  Reality,  as  one  would  imagine, 
the  Mind  alone  might  be  able  to  give 
it. 

BUT  this  Philofopher's  Metaphyfics 
are  only  Meditations,  a  compleat  Trea- 
tifc  was  to  be  given  us  by  his  Followers; 
amongft  whom  M,  Poiret,  I  know  not 

how, 
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how,  has  obtained  a  Name  :  He  has  re- 
fin'd  upon  his  Matter,  and  is  fo  full  of 
Thinking,  that  he  has  made  Cogitation 
to  be  the  Subftance  of  the  Mind  (x), 
and  in  purfuance  of  this,  the  EfTence  of 
God  to  be  likewife  Cogitation;  which, 
with  other  odd  Opinions,  will  hardly 
recommend  him  to  confidering  Men.  I 
always  look'd  upon  M.  Poiret  as  a  Pha- 
natic  in  Philofophy,  and  have  been  con- 
firm^ in  my  Opinion,  by  what  has 
happened  fince  ;  for  as  Phanaticifm  has 
no  Bounds,  he  has  fince  (if  he  be  the 
fame  Man)  exprefs'd  it  in  his  Divinity, 
by  licking  up  the  Vomit,  and  adoring  the 
Opinions  of  a  filly  Woman,  of  whofe  in- 
Jpiration  he  is  as  well  ajjitred,  as  of  the 
Being  of  a  God  (y)  ;  an  Expreffion  which 
nothing  but  Enthufiafm  can  excufe  from 
Blafpherny.  And  therefore  I  have  the 
more  wonder'd  to  fee  a  Comparifon 
form'd  betwixt  Plato  and  M.  Poiret, 
which  I  could  have  wifh'd  had  been  let 
alone. 

I  MUST  rznkMallebranch  in  the  fame 
Order,    whofe  Recherche  has  furnifh'd 

out 
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out  fuch  refin'd  and  abftra&ed  Mcta- 
phyfics,  as  if  they  were  defign'd  for 
Comprehenfors;  he  has  exalted  Ideas  to 
their  utmoft  Height  -,  and  becaufe  they 
bore  not  with  them  Certainty  enough, 
whilft  they  were  barely  Operations  of 
the  Mind,  or  Reprefentations  from  ex- 
ternal Objects,  he  has  plac'd  them  in  a 
Subjedt  that  cannot  err  ;  to  wit,  in  the 
Wifdom  of  GOD  himfelf  ;  whom  hav- 
ing fuppos'd  to  be  the  Place  of  Spirits, 
as  Space  is  of  Bodies,  and  that  there  is 
an  intimate  Union  betwixt  GOD  and 
the  Soul  of  Man,  by  attending  to  him, 
who  is  always  prefential  to  our  Minds, 
we  are  to  fee  all  Things  in  this  Ideal  or 
Red.  Intelligible  World  (z).  Now,  tho*  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  but  GOD  can  lead  us 
into  all  Truth,  by  difplaying  himfelf  to 
us,  and  perhaps  may  deal  thus  with  us 
when  we  are  in  Heaven  -,  yet  this  way 
feems  too  fupernatural  whilft  on  Earth, 
and  too  clear  for  frail  and  weak  Men, 
who  are  not  yet  to  know  by  Vifion  ; 
and  it  is  withal  fo  like  the  inward  Light 
of  a  new  Seft  of  Men,  as  not  to  make  it 
•ver  reputable  :  To  which  purpofe  it  is* 

very 
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very  remarkable,  That  Malebranch's 
Opinion  having  been  efpoufed  of  late, 
by  an  ingenious  Perfpn  of  our  own,  with 
all  the  Advantages  of  Beauty  of  Style, 
and  Perfpicuity  of  Expreffion  ;  yet  the 
Men  of  new  Light  have  taken  fuch  hold 
of  it,  as  to  make  it  neceflary  for  him  to 
write  an  Apology  to  difengage  himfelf 
from  the  Quaker  -s,  who  would  needs 
have  it  thought  they  had  gain'd  a  Pro- 
felyte  (a)  :  Wherein,  though  he  has  di- 
ftinguifh'd  himfelf  from  thefe  People, 
yet  thus  much  he  owns,  That  if  the 
Quakers  underftood  their  own  Notion,  and 
knew  how  to  explain  it,  and  into  what 
Principles  to  refolve  it,  it  would  not  'very 
much  differ  from  his.  In  another  Thing 
there  is  too  great  an  Agreement,  that 
thefe  Men  of  Thought  have  too  low  a 
Value  for  Human  Learning,  either  as  it 
lies  in  our  common  Books,  or  in  the 
Book  of  Nature,  in  refpect  of  that  Light 
which  difplays  it  felf  from  the  Ideal 
World,  by  attending  to  which  with  pure 
and  defecate  Minds,  they  fuppofe  Know- 
ledge to  be  mofl  eafily  had.  Experience 
and  Deductions  have  been  formerly 

efteem'd 
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efteem'd  ufeful,  but  in  this  compendious 
Way  to  Knowledge,  provided  we  make 
our  Approaches,  with  our  Souls  purg'd, 
and  with  due  Preparation  of  Mind,  there 
needs  little  more  than  Application  and 
Attention.  Indeed  Prayer  has  been  made 
another  Condition,  which  though  it  be 
proper  and  of  good  Ufe  upon  all  Occa- 
lions,  yet  it  is  not  fo  pertinent  here, 
where  we  fpeak  only  of  natural  Means. 


CHAP. 
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Of  H  i  s  T  o  R  r. 


IS  c  A  R  c  E  ever  met  with  any  Hifto- 
rian  who  does  not  write  true  Hifto- 
ry,  if  you  will  take  an  Account  of 
him  from  his  Preface,  and  not  be  too 
nice  in  examining  his  Book  :  The  firfl 
Pages   are  ufually  filled  with  the  Care 
and  Integrity  of  the  Author,  which,  pof- 
fibly,  are  to  be  found  no  where   elfe. 
Thofe  who  have  taken  moft  Care,  have 
been   charg'd    with  fome  Negligence  i 
and  all  of  them  have  been  fo  far  faulty, 
as  to  extort  a  Confeflion  from  One  of 
their  Number,  wherein  he  fairly  owns, 
That  there  is  none  of  the  Hiftorians  that 
i  do 
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(V)Vepifc.  do  not  lye    in    fome  Things    (b}.     He 

juxta  rj  f      i  -  v    '       . 

init,  _  names   fome  of    the  molt   unexception- 
Niminem    ^blc,  %n&  pretends  to   be  able  to  make 

Scnptorum  '  » 

quantum    good  his  Charge  by  unconteftable  Proofs. 


have  little  confiderable  remaining 
of  Profane  Ancient  Story,  except  what 
we  have  left  us  by  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans :  For  as  to  the  Chaldean  Hiftory 
of  Berofus,  and  the  Egyptian  of  Mane- 
tho,  they  both  writ  fmce  Herodotus  ,  and 
we  have  only  fome  Fragments  of  them 
left,  preferv'd  by  Jofepbus,  Eufebius,  &c. 
And  the  Books  that  go  under  thefe  great 
Names,  are  the  impudent  Forgeries  of 
Annius  of  Viterbo.  And  as  to  Sanconia- 
thony  who  has  given  us  the  Ph&niiian 
Hiftory,  tho'  he  pretends  to  be  much 
more  ancient,  yet  his  great  Antiquity 
has  been  queftion'd  by  Scaliger,  and  his 
very  Being  by  Mr.  Dodivell  :  So  that 
thofe  we  are  to  depend  on  are  the  Greek? 
and  Romans. 

THE  Greeks,  as  they  have  not  been 
noted  for  their  Veracity  in  any  refped:, 

fo 
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fo  their  Truth  and  Integrity  in  this  Par- 
ticular has  been  always  fo  queftionable, 
that  Gratia  Mendax  has  been  ftigmatiz'd 
in  Hiftory  :  We  have  no  tolerable  Ac- 
count from  them  before  the  Olympiads  $ 
the  Times  before  thefe  were  the  Mythic 
AgeSj  and  are  Fable ;  and  when  the 
Hiftorical  Age  commenced},  our  Ac- 
counts of  Things  are  not  much  better  : 
For  they  having  not  originally  had  any 
Public  Annals,  or  Regifters  of  Things  5 
and  amongft  their  ancient  Authors,  the 
Poets  having  had  the  firft  Rank,  we 
may  eafily  imagine  what  foft  of  Ac- 
counts are  to  be  expected  from  thofe 
Men,  who  were  either  to  follow  uncer- 
tain Reports  and  Traditions,  or  what  is 
much  worfe,  to  copy  the  Poets.  Accord^ 
ingly,  their  firit  Accounts  were  very  loofe, 
and  rather  Poems  than  Hiftories,  which 
they  have  been  charg'd  with  by  the  Ro- 
mans pretty  freely  ;  and  QuiiiJilian  is  fo 
far  from  foftning  the  Matter,  that  he 
compares  the  Liberty  they  took  to  a  Noe- 
tic Licence  (c).  But  no  Man  has  expos'd 
them  fo  much  as  Jofephus  (d)  has  done. 
He  tells  them,  Their  Accounts  of  Things 

K  are*-* 
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are  all  novel ;  That  they  have  no  Public 
and  Authentic  Annals,    nor  any  Author 
more  ancient  than  Homer,  andthofe  they 
have,  do  differ  from  one  another  :    That 
Hellanicus  differs  from  Acufilaus;  That 
Acufilaus  corrects  Heftod,   and  Hellani- 
cus Ephorus  :  He  again  is  corrected  by 
Timaeus,    as  Timsus   is  by    others,  and 
Herodotus  by  all :    And  yet  this  is  that 
Herodotus,  who  has  been  ftiFd  the  Fa- 
ther of  Hiftory;    tho'  he  might   with 
equal  Right  be  nam'd  the  Parent  of  Fa- 
ble.    I  know  what  Apologies  have  been 
made  for  him,  efpecially  from  late  Voy- 
ages and  Difcoveries :    But  it  is  enough 
to  fay,  he  cannot  be  defended,  and  that 
thofe  few  Inftances,  which  have  been 
brought,  do  rather  (how  the  Wit  of  his 
Apologifts,   than  fignifie  much  towards 
the  redeeming  the  Credit  of  their  Au- 
thor :    His  Miftakes   are  too  numerous 
and  too  grofs  to  be  accounted  for,  from 
fome  Accidental  Agreement  with  mo- 
dern Difcoveries. 

% 

IT  muft  be  confefs'd,  fome  of  the  fol- 
lowing Hiflorians  have  writ  more  cauti- 

oufly; 
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oufly ;  and  in  this  the  Children  have  ex- 
ceeded their  Father,  particularly  Thucy- 
dides^  who  has  been  noted  for  his  Accu- 
racy and  Care  :  But  not  to  infift  upon 
Jojepbufs  Authority,  who  has  not  ex- 
empted him  from  the  common  Cenfure, 
a  great  Part  of  his  Hiftory  is  taken  up 
with  large  Speeches  and  Harangues, 
which  had  never  any  Exiftence,  except 
in  the  Imagination  of  his  own  Brain  -y 
and  the  reft  of  his  Story  is  of  too  narrow 
Extent,  both  as  to  Time  and  Place,  to 
be  of  any  confiderable  Importance  in  the 
Account  of  Ancient  Times,  of  the  Dark- 
nefs  whereof  he  himfelf  complains  in 
the  Entrance  of  his  Book.  He  who  has 
donemoft,  and  whofe  Accounts  are  moft 
exteniive,  is  Diodorus  Siculus,  taking  his 
Rife  from  the  Original  of  Things,  and 
defcribing  the  World  in  its  full  Latitude 
and  Extent ;  and  let  any  one  txcufe  him 
from  Fable,  and  the  Caufe  is  yielded. 
His  firft  five  Books  are  almoft  a  continual 
Fable,  defcribing  more  Ages  than  the 
World  has  had  Duration,  and  fuch  Na- 
tions as  have  had  no  Being.  Luciaris 
True  Hiftory  has  fcarce  any  Thing  more 
K  2  incredible, 
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incredible,  than  what  may  be  met  with 
in  that  Author.  The  beft  Thing  that 
can  be  tirg'd  in  his  Excufe  is,  That  he 
owns  and  confefleth  the  Charge  that  is 
brought  againft  him ;  entitling  his  firft 
Books,  Mythic  Hiftory^  which,  in  plain 
Englijh,  is  fabulous  :  But  this  Argument 
has  been  largely  profecuted  by  a  learned 
<«)  Ong.  Pen  (e). 

Sacr.  cap. 
4- 

WELL,  but  however  fabulous  the 
Gracians  may  have  been,  there  may  be 
more  Certainty  in  Roman  Story  :  It  is 
poffible  there  may,  and  yet  not  near  fo 
much  as  might  be  defired.  The  moft 
Compleat  and  only  General  Hiftory  we 
have  among  them  is  Livy,  whofe  Genius 
has  been  thought  to  equal  the  Majefty 
of  the  People  he  defcribes.  To  pafs  by 
his  Patavinity,  which  has  been  under- 
flood  by  fome,  of  Partiality  to  his  Coun- 
try, and  his  long  Orations  that  are  pure 
Fidion,  and  monftrous  Prodigies,  which 
are  fuch  Vanities  as  only  ferve  to  amufe 
the  weaker  fort  of  People  :  His  Ac- 
counts of  remote  Times  are  dim  and 
blind  i  and,  for  want  of  fufficient 

Vouchers, 
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Vouchers,  are  juftly  queftionable.     He 
himfelf  defcribes  the  firft  Times,  to  the 
Foundation  of  Rome,    as  a  Poetical  Pe- 
riod,   rather  than   grounded  upon   un- 
doubted Monuments  (f);  and  after  the  (ft  Lib.  i. 
Building  of  the  City,  he  complains,  That  p 
the  Ufe  of  Letters  had  been  very  rare, 
and  confequently   little    could   be   con- 
fign'd  to  Writing  ;    that  therefore  the 
Memory  of  Things  was  his  beft  Guide, 
at  leaft  fo  far  as  to  the  Burning  of  Rome, 
when  moft  of  their  publick  Monuments 
did  perifh  with  their  City  (g)  :    Which  (g}Lib.6. 
could  they  have  been  preferv'd,  yet  they  ^  '• 
were   fo   jejune   and  naked,    that  they 
could  hardly  furnifh  out  Materials  for  a 
tolerable  Hiftory. 

THE  firft  Ground  of  the  Roman  Story, 
is  the  Coming  of  JEncas  into  Italy ;  with 
this  Livy  begins  his  Book,  and  ufhers  it 
in  with  tolerable  Affurance  ;  and  if  any 
Thing  could  be  known  among  them,  it 
muft  have  been  their  own  Original ;  and 
yet  this  is  fo  far  from  being  allow'd,  that 
Strabo  (h)  plainly  fhows, ''^E/z^j  never '[tytib.i $ 
,»ftirr'd  out  of  Troy;  and  if  Homer's  AU-/J 

K  3  thorityr, 
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thority  be  of  any  weight,   it  is  plain,  he 
''did  not  only  die  there,  but  his  Poftcrity 
were  to  reign  there  in  fucceeding  Ages  (/). 
(/)  mad.  And  that    he  never  fet   Foot  in  Italy y 
2°'/3°6lhas  been  made  pretty  evident,  in  a  late 
(*)5oflW/Diflertation  to  that  Purpofe  (£).  And  yet 
^]fa™m  notwithftanding  what  can  be  faid  againft 
unqnam    it,  this  was  fo  receiv'd  a  Truth  at  Rome, 
Ita/ta*    that  the  Ancient  Families  derived  from 
Venus  and  sEneas  ;  and  upon  this  Reafon 
the  People  of  Troy  had  Privileges   and 
Immunities   granted   them  by   the  Ro- 
mans,  efpecially  by  y.  Ccefar,  who  de- 
rived from  them  :    But  this  was  an  Ef- 
fedt  of  Partiality  to  their  Country,  and 
of  Vanity,    in  being  thought  defcended 
from  Gods  and  Heroes ;  wherein,  with 
like  Reafon,    they  have  been  iince  imi- 
tated by  other  Nations. 

THE  Truth  of  it  is,  this  Partiality  to 
their  Nation  does  {hew  it  felf  in  all  their 
Hiftorians  :  They  reprefent  themfelves 
not  only  as  the  rnoft  Valiant  People,  but 
likewife  as  tfye  moft  Juft  and  Faithful  in 
all  their  Wars  and  Alliances;  and  hav- 
ing had  the  Advantage  of  Writing  their 

own 
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own  Story,  they  muft  have  been  believ'd 
in  all  they  fay,  had  there  not  been  fome 
way  left  of  difcovering  the  contrary. 
Themfelves  difcover  the  Opinion  their 
Enemies  had  of  them.  Galgacus,  our 
brave  Countryman,  is  introduced  de- 
fcribing  them  as  Pyrates  and  Public 
Robbers,  Men  of  infatiable  Avarice  and 
unbounded  Ambition,  and  upon  thefe 
Motives,  as  Difturbers  of  the  Peace  of 
Mankind  :  And  though  no  doubt  that 
noble  Speech  of  his  in  Tacitus  was  made 
for  him,  yet  the  Hiflorian  had  not  ob- 
ferv'd  a  due  Decorum^  had  he  not  made 
him  fpeak  the  Senfe  their  Enemies  had 
of  the  Roman  People.  And  tho'  Poly- 
bius  does  fometimes  cenfure  the  Roman 
Juftice,  yet  he  no  where  difcovers  fo 
much  Truth,  as  by  what  he  tells  us  of 
Fabius  and  Philinus.  It  feems  thefe 
two  had  writ  the  Punic  War,  the  one  a 
Roman,  the  other  a  Carthaginian ;  the 
one  blames  the  Carthaginians  almoft  in 
every  Thing,  and  the  other  the  Romans : 
It  is  poffible  they  might  both  be  blame- 
able  ;  but  I  know  no  reafon  why  we  are 
not  to  give  as  much  Credit  to  the  Car- 
K  4  tbaginian. 
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thaginian,  as  we  are  to  the  Roman.  Had 
fuch  Hiftorians  as  Philinus  been  yet  pre- 
ferv'd,  we  might  then  have  known  all 
the  Roman  Faults,  as  we  now  read  little, 
befides  their  Vertues ;  tho'  we  have  the 
lefs  need  of  them  to  this  purpofe,  the 
(;}.;r.M*.  Chriftian  Apologifts  (/)  having  left  fuch 
tana.  an  Account  of  their  Juftice  and  public 
Vertues,  as  is  very  inconfiftent  with  their 
own  Hiftories.  And  indee'd  we  have  one 
fure  way  of  detecting  their  Infincerity, 
by  comparing  them  with  facred  Story. 
What  monftrous  Abfurdities  have  Juftin 
and  Tacitus  related  of  the  yews,  where 
they  might  have  had  Opportunities  of 
being  better  inform'd  ?  And  we  are  not 
to  think,  that  they  have  been  more  in- 
quifitive  in  knowing,  or  perhaps  much 
more  favourable  in  defcribing  other  Na- 
tions :  So  that  upon  the  Whole,  the  Ro- 
mans in  this  Matter  have  not  much  ouN 
done  their  Neighbours. 

JAM  not  ignorant  what  mighty  Ex- 

peftations  were  conceived  of  one  Man  (m\ 

jeie*.i.\.  I  mean  Cicero,  and  how  forward    Men 

f-  '•        have   been    in  imagining,  that   nothing 

could 
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could  have  been  wanting  in  this  kind, 
had  he  undertaken  the  Work  he  once 
intended.     For  my  part,  I  fcarce  wifh 
he  had,  and  cannot  but  think  he  would 
have  been  as  partial,  and  under  as  pow- 
erful Prejudices  as  any  of  the  reft  :  For 
how  do  you  think  he  had  cut  out  and 
contriv'd  his  Work  ?    He  had  defign'd  a 
Hiftory  from  the  Foundation  of  Rome  to 
his  Time;  and  in  order  to  that,  deiign'd 
to  begin  at  his  own  Confidate,  and  write 
backward  to  Romulus  («) :  A  very  pre-  (»)  v. 
pofterous  and  unaccountable  Method,  did  J 
not  the  Reafon  appear  :  The  Good  Man 
was  full  of  himfelf,  and  was  impatient  '**'  **' 
to  corns  at  his  own   Praifes  j    Catiline , 
no  doubt,  was  in   his  Head,  and  after 
he  had  prefs'd  his  Friends  to  write  that 
War,  and  could  not  prevail  with  them 
to  undertake  it,  he  is  refolv'd  to  do  it 
himfelf :    And  whether  in  the  Condudt 
of  the  Work,  Cicero's  Charader  would 
not  have  been  too  large,  and  Catiline's 
too  foul,  I  leave  to  every  Man  to  judge  : 
Would  not  Catiline  have  been  painted 
out  in  the  fame  Drefs  as  he  now  ftands 
in  the  four  Orations  ?  And  had  our  Ora- 
tor's 
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tor's  Hiftory  come  down  as  low  as  An- 
thony >  fhould  we  not  have  had  too  much 
of  the  Philippics,  to  be  reconcileable  to 
Truth  ?  Cicero  requires  fo  much  of  O- 
ratory,    as  an  Ingredient  in   an  Hifto- 
(0)  Dt  0-  rian  (0),  and  fo  much  Partiality  in  his 
rat.  l.  2.  own  Hiftorian,  as  to  confirm  the  Sufpi- 

juxt.  imt.  J 

Epift.  12.  cion  beyond  a  Doubt. 
/.  5. 

IF  I  fhould  defcend  to  Modern  Times, 
I  fhould  have  a  large  Field  before  me; 
but  the  Path  is  fo  trodden,  that  every 
Man's  own  Reading  will  furnifh  him 
with  Obfervations  :  If  there  fhould  be 
any  Man,  who  has  made  none  of  this 
kind,  he  needs  only  perufe  the  Englijh 
and  French  Hiftorians  ;  and  by  compa- 
ring them  together,  he  will  find  Matter 
of  Diverfion  and  Admiration  at  the  fame 
time.  How  differently  do  they  defcribe 
the  fame  Adtion  ?  How  manifeftly  in 
favour  of  a  Party  ?  How  often  do  the 
French  glory  in  a  Victory,  which  with 
the  Englijh  is  efteem'd  an  Overthrow  ? 
And  again,  How  do  the  Englifh  fome- 
times  proclaim  Vidtory,  where  their 
Enemies  think  they  have  given  them  a 

Defeat  ? 
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Defeat  ?  How  do  they  both  triumph, 
where  perhaps  neither  of  them  have 
reafon  to  glory  ?  Or  if  the  Advantage 
be  too  undeniable  on  our  Side  to  be  con- 
tefted,  as  at  Agincourt  in  CreJJ'ey,  how 
do  our  Enemies  feek  to  leflen  it  ?  How 
do  they  palliate  every  Thing,  and  charge 
Heaven,  or  crofs  Accidents,  or  mad 
Defpair,  with  the  Fortune  of  the  Day  ? 
How  do  they  turn  every  Stone,  and  la- 
bour to  have  the  Succefs  and  Honour 
fall  any  where,  rather  than  on  the  En- 
glifo  ?  Whereas  on  the  other  fide,  How 
do  the  EiHgllfh  arrogate  all  to  themfelves, 
and  their  own  Courage,  and  fcarce  al- 
low any  Share  to  Fortune  or  Defpair, 
or  lucky  Accidents  ?  You  have  Fabius 
and  Philinus,  only  altering  the  Nation 
in  the  French  and  Englifo.  What  a 
Reproach  to  Truth  was  it  that  a  Duke 
of  Orleans,  one  of  the  firft  Perfons  in 
France,  fliould  be  faid  to  be  openly  ex- 
ecuted for  Treafon  at  Paris,  as  was  re- 
ported in  twenty  Hiftories,  whilfl  the 
Duke  was  living,  and  could  contradidt 
the  Report,  who  afterwards  dy'd  in 
Peace,  to  the  Shame  and  Ignominy  of  all 

his 
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(p}V.  BO-  his  Hiftorians  (p)  ?    Or  who  could  ima* 
+  gine>  that  it  fhould  be  thought  an  uni- 
verfal  Cuftom  amongft  the  Englijh,  that 
upon  an  Invitation  to  a  Friend's  Houfe, 
the  Perfon  invited,  fhould  in  Comple- 
ment, lie  with  his  Neighbour's  Wife  ? 
And  yet  this,  however  barbarous  it  may 
feem,  has  been  related  by  an  European 
c/W-    Hiftorian  (q)y  a  Chriftian,  and  one  that 

*' lived  almoft  to  the  laft  Century.  Would 
not  a  Man  have  fufpe&ed  he  had  liv'd 
two  Thoufand  Years  ago,  or  in  fome  re- 
mote Corner  of  the  World,  where  the 
Engtijb  had  been  reckon'd  amongft  bar- 
barous People  ? 

THESE  are  Domeftick  Inftances.  If 
we  look  Abroad,  upon  the  Difcovery  of 
the  Wejtrlndies,  what  ftrange  Relations 
have  we  had  from  thence  ?  We  have 
been  told  there  of  a  Nation  of  Amazons, 
of  Giants  of  a  prodigious  Stature ;  the 
People  of  fuch  monftrous  Shape  and 
truculent  Afpedt,  as  if  they  were  of  an- 
other Species  5  and  as  many  Ganibah, 
as  might  cat  up  an  ordinary  Coun- 
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try  (r).     Whereas,    upon   further  En-  W  v-  P- 

J  .    v    '  •  i  ^  Mart.Ang. 

quiry,  we  meet  with  no  Amazons^  un-  Ocean.  ' 


lefs  long  Hair  and  want  of  Beards  will  p 
metamorphize  Men  into  Women,  and  ^.34.5 
the  People  are  much  of  the  fame  Size  9I>  97' 
and  Shape  with  the  reft  of  Mankind  : 
But  the  Spaniards  either  faw  them  in  a 
Fright,  or  were  under  the  Vanity  of  re- 
porting ftrange  Things  ;  or  being  in  love 
with  the  Gold  of  the  Country,  they 
were  to  reprefent  the  People  as  Mon- 
fters,  that  they  might  have  a  fairer  Pre- 
tence to  deftroy  them.  And  fuch  In- 
ftances  may  ferve  to  illuftrate  ancient 
Hiftory.  Doubtlefs  Herodotus  and  Dio- 
dorus  were  impos'd  upon  by  fuch  falfe 
Relations,  and  had  not  the  like  Oppor- 
tunities with  us  of  correcting  their  Mif* 
takes. 

I  s  H  o  u  L  D  be  infinitely  tedious, 
fhould  I  give  a  Hiftory  of  incredible 
Things,  and  therefore  I  only  touch  up- 
on fome  few,  and  thofe  too  Matters  of 
Fadt,  which  ought  to  be  moft  certain  : 
Whereas,  fhould  we  launch  out  into 
Myfteries  of  State,  and  the  Cabinets  of 

Princes, 
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Princes,  which  are  the  moft  inftructive 
Part,  and  moft  properly  the  Bulinefs  of 
an  Hiftorian,  we  fhould  be  ftill  more  in 
the  Dark.     Matters  of  Fadl:  are  vifible 
Things,  and  fall  under  common  Obfer- 
vation  ;    whereas  political  Reafons  and 
Conliderations  are  abftrufe  and  hidden, 
and  only  penetrated  into  by  fome  few  of 
clearer  Capacity  and  deeper  Reach.   ;'E- 
very   ordinary  Capacity    can   judge    of- 
Time  by  the  Point  or  Hand,    but  the  - 
Spring  and  Secret  Motions  are  only  ob-  " 
ferv'd  by  Men    of  Skill."    Thefe  Men 
in  the  State  are  the  Minifters,  tho*  the 
Secret  be  often  hid,  even  from  them  ; 
for  the  Reafons  which  Princes  give  are 
often  only  pretended,    and  rather  what 
they  would  have  others  think  of  them, 
than  the  true  Motives  by  which  they  are 
guided.     Such    Things  are   out  of   my 
Road,  and  therefore  I  difmifs  them. 

I  SHALL  onlyobferve  further,  That 
however  Vicious  our  Hiftories  may  be 
already,  there  has  been  one  way  taken 
to  make  them  more  Corrupt,  by  Secret 
Hiftories  and  Turkijh  Spies,  and  other 

Books 
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Books  of  the  like  nature ;  which  by  an 
appearance  of  Truth,  and  by  mingling 
it  with  Falfehood,  impofe  upon  Men  of 
eafie  Belief;  and  are  now  grown  fo  nu- 
merous, that  it  is  a  Matter  of  Difcern- 
ment  to  diftinguifh  betwixt  Spurious  and 
Genuine  Pieces.  To  which  I  may  add 
Varillus  and  Maimburgh,  and  other 
French  Authors,  who  write  with  fo  Ro- 
mantic an  Air,  as  if  they  defign'd  ra- 
ther Pleafant  Books,  than  True  Hiftory ; 
and  rather  to  entertain,  than  inform 
their  Reader  ;  who  give  us  Paint  inftead 
of  Drefs,  and  make  Heroes,  if  they  can- 
not find  them. 

I  H  A  v  E  done  with  this  Head,  and 
have  kept  clofe  to  one  Condition  of  Hif- 
tory, the  Confideration  of  its  Truth ; 
for  ihould  I  take  in  all  the  Conditions 
requir'd  by  Volfius  and  Le  Moyne,  we 
(hould  either  have  very  little  Hiftory,  or 
none  at  all.  The  Jefuit  Le  Moyne^  one 
of  the  laft  that  has  treated  of  this  Sub- 
je£t,  requires  fuch  Conditions,  and  lays 
down  fuch  Rules  as  no  Man  can  follow; 

and 
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and  is   fo   nice  in  his  Examples,  as  to 
*  Difc.  i.  allow  *  only   Four    Hiftorians    among 
the  Romans,    and  not  fo  many   among 
the  Greeks,    and  all  of  them   fhort    of 
Perfection.     And  as  to  the  Moderns,  he 
is   yet  more   fcrupulous,    in   admitting 
them   into  Account,  only  it  had  been 
ftrange,  had  he  not  faund  two  or  three 
of  his  own  Order,  Majfeus,  Strada,  and 
Mariana,  whom  he  thinks  fit  to  equal 
with  Tacitus  and  Livy,     He  deiigns  us 
a  Hiftory  himfelf,  and  to  that  end  has 
chalk'd  out  fuch  a  Method  as  he  means 
to  purfue  :  But  if  we  may  judge  of  his 
Veracity,  by  his  perpetually  running  a 
Parallel  betwixt  Hiftory  and  Poem -,  or 
of  his  Prejudices,    by  his  Partiality  to 
his  Order,  he  is  not  like  to  out-do  his 
Predeceflbrs,:   And  notwithstanding  his 
great   Defign,    we  may    conclude    this 
Chapter,  as  he  does  his  Book,    That  a 
Compleat    Hiftory  Jhall  not  appear,    but 
in    that  Tear    that  dif covers    the  Per* 
petual  Motion,    and    the    Philofophers 
Stone. 


lipon 
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Itf  all  this  Chapter  I  have  faid  nothing 
of  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory,  from  which^ 
next  to  facred  Story,  we  have  the  greateft 
Aflurance  ;  and  even  from  Prophane 
Story  (notwithftanding  all  its  Flaws)  we 
have  more  Aflurance,  than  in  moft  other 
Sorts  of  Learning. 


CHAP. 
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CH  R  O  N  O  L  O  G  Y  and  Geogra- 
phy have  been  look'd  upon  as  the 
two  Eyes  of  Hiftory  :  If  thefe 
fhine  dim,  our  Hiftory  muft  be  yet 
more  obfcure  j  without  thefe  it  lies  in 
Confufion,  is  only  a  Heap  of  indigefted 
Matter,  fiat  and  infipid,  and  will  nei- 
ther profit  nor  delight  in  Reading.  It  is 
Time  and  Place  that  give  Life  as  well 
Beauty,  and  a  naked  Relation  of  Things, 
without  Circumftance,  is  very  unaffe<3> 
ing  Stuff :  So  that  if  thefe  can  be  had> 
they  will  be  an  Accefiion  of  Beauty $ 
in  want  of  thefe,  there  will  be  as  great 

I  a  Ble- 
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a  Blemifh.     And  in  what  meafure  we 
have  them,  we  muft  next  enquire. 

AND  here  again  I  fhall  pafs  by  the 
Fabulous  Accounts  of  Times ;  fuch  as 
the  Cbinefe,  Egyptian,  and  Cbaldczau 
tmay  be  juftly  thought  to  be  :  For  tho' 
If.  Vojjius  has  attempted  the  Cbinefe  An- 
tiquity, and  the  Egyptian  Dynafties  have 
been  endeavoured  to  be  reconcil'd  by  our 
learned  Countryman  Sir  John  Mar/ham  $ 
yet  there  are  fo  many  Things  to  be  fup- 
pofed  in  their  Accounts,  and  fo  little 
Poffibility  of  Proof  at  fo  immenfe  a 
Diftance,  that  the  Syftems  which  they 
raife  are  perfectly  precarious ;  and  what- 
ever the  Aim  of  thofe  Authors  was,  I 
doubt  neither  of  their  Books  have  done 
Service  to  Religion*  They  feem  to  me 
like  an  Hypothefis  in  Philosophy ;  which 
being  granted,  our  Philofophers  will 
argue  plaufibly  upon  it,  and  make  a 
fhift  to  reconcile  all  Difficulties  that  (hall 
be  brought,  though  the  Ground  they  go 
upon  be  Fidlion  and  Enchanted  :  So 
thefe  Men  will  fliift  off  Obje&ions  pretty 
plaulibly,  and  lay  Things  together  in 
L  2  fpecious 
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fpecious  order,  tho'  the  Foundation  they 
build  upon  be  laid  in  the  Air. 

5T  i  9  true,  our  Accounts  of  Greece 
are  fomewhat  more  clear  and  certain, 
but  then  they  are  fuch  as  are  too  recent  : 
If  you  trace  them  up  to  their  remote 
Antiquities,  the  Grecians  are  as  obfcure 
as  the  reft  of  the  World  :  The  Athe- 
manS)  the  moft  knowing  People  of  that 
Race,  know  nothing  of  their  own  Ori- 
ginal :  According  to  themfelves  they 
were  itm'^oves,  and  either  fprung  from 
the  Earth,  or  had  no  Original  at  all. 
When  their  Hiftorical  Age  takes  place, 
yet  their  Periods  of  Time  are  dark  and 
confufed,  and  their  Chronology  is  not 
fo  ancient  as  their  Hiftory.  This  has 
(a}Ckron.  been  obferv'd  by  Sir  J.  Marfoam  (#), 
(]iewS)  that  the  ancient  Greeks  were 


wholly  unfkilful  in  Chronology,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  Technical  Part  of  it.  There 
was  fuch  Diverfity  and  Inequality  in 
their  Years,  and  fuch  Variety  in  their 
Periods  and  Cycles,  as  did  neceflarily 
occafion  great  Confuilon  ;  and  it  was 
impoflible  they  fhould  make  right  Com- 

putation* 
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putations  of  Times,  where  they  had  no 
fure  Rule  to  go  by  :  This  they  had  not  ; 
and  accordingly  their  Year  was  fo  dif- 
order'd,  and  their  Recurrent  Feafts 
thereby  fo  unfettled,  that  Ariflophanes  (b]  W  Ap 


pleafantly  tells  us,  That  the  Gods 


felves  did  not  know  them;  and  intro-/>-  233- 
duceth  the  Gods  complaining  of  the 
Moon,  that  by  her  uncertain  Notice  of 
thefe  Good-Times,  they  were  difap- 
pointed  of  their  Entertainments,  and 
often  forc'd  to  return  back  hungry  to 
Heaven.  Met  on  was  the  firft  who  ad- 
jufted  thefe  Differences,  and  reduc'd 
their  Accounts  to  tolerable  Regularity, 
by  the  Invention  of  that  famous  Period 
of  nineteen  Years,  for  which  he  has  de- 
ferved  the  Honour  to  be  recorded  in 
Letters  of  Gold  ;  Tho'  his  Period  was 
not  fo  accurate,  as  not  to  be  capable  of 
Amendment,  and  therefore  was  after- 
wards corrected  by  Calippus  and  Hip- 
par  c  bus  -,  fo  very  unfteady  have  their 
Computations  been.  T\\z  Arcadians  mzy 
have  been  thought  to  have  been  before 
them  in  this,  if  you  will  take  that  Ac- 
count of  their  being  before  the  Moon, 
L  3  aflign'i 
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affign'd  by  fome;  by  underftanding  it 
of  their  having  had  a  Courfe  of  Lunar 
Years,  before  the  Greeks  had  fixed  their 
Periods :  unlefs  Scaliger's  Reafon  wiU 
(c)Prohg.  bs  thought  more  probable  (c). 

ad  Emnd. 
A  3- 

NOR  are  the  Roman  Computations 
jnore  regular  :  It  has  been  look'd  upon 
as  a  Matter  of  Wonder,  that  the  Ro- 
mans flipuld  differ  fo  much  in  their  firft 
and  great  Epocha,  the  Time  of  building 
(<0  Com-  their  City  :  Onufhrius  (d)  reckons  upon 
Seven  different  Opinions,  mqft  of  them 
maintain'd  by  confiderable  Authorities, 
and  is  not  a  little  amazed  at  the  Dif- 
agreement,  I  4ihould  have  wondred  if 
it  had  been  otherwife,  confidering  either 
the  Darknefs  of  their  ancient  Hiftory, 
or  the  Irregularity  and  Unequalnefs  of 
their  Computations.  So  little  regard  had 
they  to  Order  in  Time,  upon  the  Foun- 
dation of  their  City,  that  their  firft  Years 
were  neither  regulated  by  the  Courfe 
of  Sun  or  Moon.  Romulus  inftituted 
fuch  a  Year  as  might  be  expected  from 
a  Warlike  Prince,  and  an  illiterate  Peo- 
ple, conflfting  of  Ten  Months,  begin- 
ning 
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ning  at  March,  and  ending  at  Decem- 
ber (e)  :  And  although  this  Year  was  W^.5A» 
foon  difcover'd  to  fall  fliort  of  the  Na-  dudl 
tural  Year  and  Courfe  of  the  Sun  5  yet  Rom-  *•  3 
it  is  probable,  he  had  not  Skill,  or  per- 
haps Concern  enough  to  correft  the 
Miftake  ;  and  the  Intercalations  that 
were  made,  were  done  in  an  unfkilful 
or  negligent  manner  :  So  that  the  Tear 
of  Conjufion  muft  have  happened  fooner 
than  it  did,  had  he  not  been  fucceeded 
by  a  Prince,  who  had  more  Inclination 
for  the  Arts  of  Peace  than  War.  Numa 
undertook  the  Calendar  where  Romulus 
had  left  it ;  and  though  I  do  not  think 
he  had  any  Affiftance  from  Pythagoras, 
as  fome  have  imagined  (f),  (which  I(/)fl/** 
doubt  will  appear  to  be  a  Chronological  *  ' ca*' 
Miftake)  yet  he  reduc'd  the  Year  to  bet- 
ter Order,  than  could  be  reafonably 
hop'd  for  in  fo  dim  an  Age,  by  adding 
the  two  Months,  which  had  been  waft- 
ing in  Romulus's  Account,  and  ordering 
fuch  Intercalations  to  be  made,  as  were 
neceffary  to  fet  right  the  irregular  Days. 
But  whether  it  was  that  his  Calendar 
was  yet  very  imperfeft,  or  that  the 

L  4  High- 
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High-Priefts  (with  whom  the  Power  of 

Intercalation  was  todg'd)  were  wanting 

jn  their  Duty,  or  whether  fomewhat  of 

both  concurred  to  the  Mifcarriage ;  this 

is  certain,  that  before  J.  Ctefar's  Time, 

the  Courfe  of  the  Year  was   fo  much 

diforder'd,    that  the   Months    had   run 

back  into    one  another;    their  Winter 

was  run  into  Autumn,  and  their  Supimer 

into  Spring  :    and  had   not   that    wife 

Prince  apply'd  a  Remedy,  their  Winter 

might  have  run  into  Summer.  Thefe  In- 

conveniencies  being  ofaferv'd  by  Cafar, 

put  him  upon  a  Reformation,  which  he 

attempted  by  his  Pontifical  Power,  and 

the  Affiftarice  ofSq/tgirtfs,  a  fkilful  Aftro-? 

pomer  ;  and  having  run  all  the  irregular 

Days  into  One  Year,  confifting  of  Fifteen 

Months   according  to  Suetonius,    or  of 

Four  Hundred  Forty-five  Days,  as  Cen- 

forinus  will  have  it  5    by  One  Year  of 

Confufion    he    brought   their    Calendar 

again  to  Order,  by  fuch  a  Regulation  as 

is   too  well  known  to   need  to  be  ex- 

plain?d.      However,    his    Computations 

(notwithftanding  the  Skill  of  the  Under- 

|aker)  were  not  accurate  enough,  for  in 

Jefs 
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lefs  than  OneThoufand  Three  Hundred 
Years  (from  the  Council  of  Nice,  to 
Gregory  XIII.)  the  Calendar  and  the 
Heavens  were  found  to  be  again  at  Dif- 
cord,  and  to  vary  Ten  Days  in  the 
Courfe  of  the  Sun,  and  about  Four  Days 
in  the  Courfe  of  the  Moon;  which 
brought  Things  into  fuch  diforder,  as  to 
occafion  another  Year  of  Confujiony  un- 
der that  Pope,  in  the  Year  1582. 

AND  tho*  this  Pope's  Reformation  has 
been  thought  fo  compleat,  as  to  be  ftyl'd 
A  Perpetual  Calendar,  and  Medals  have 
been  ftruck  upon  the  Occafion,  to  per- 
petuate the  Memory  of  the  Thing,  yet 
he  muft  be  a  bold  Man  that  will  under- 
take it  fhall  be  perpetual ;  or  will  ven- 
ture to  maintain  it  to  be  fo  exaft,  as 
not  to  admit  of  Improvement.  This  is 
well  known,  that  it  had  not  been  long 
abroad,  till  it  was  cenfured,  and  its 
Failings  difcover'd  by  Scaliger  and  Cal- 
vijius,  and  wanted  an  Apology  from 
Clavtus,  who  had  been  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal Perfons  employ'd  in  the  Defign; 
with  fo  little  Succefs  notwithftanding, 

that 
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(g }  Sea-  that  if  we  will  believe  Scatiger  (g),  it 
pf^iT  wants  a  fecond  Apology.  And  unlefs 
the  Motions  of  the  Sun  were  perfectly 
regular  and  uniform,  even  to  Minutes 
and  Scruples,  (which,  according  to  the 
befl  Calculations,  they  are  not)  it  is 
fcarce  poffible  they  ihould  fall  under  an 
invariable  Rule.  However  this  be,  un- 
lefs this  Calendar  were  more  generally 
received  than  it  has  yet  been,  it  is  like 
to  occafion  further  Confufion  :  For 
whilft  it  reaches  little  further  than  to 
thofe  Kingdoms  under  the  Obedience  of 
the  Pope,  and  the  Julian  Account  ob- 
tains in  almoft  all  the  other  Chriftian 
Parts  of  Europe,  we  are  cutting  out 
Work  for  future  Critics,  who  are  like  to 
find  Employment  enough  fome  Hundred 
Years  hence,  in  reconciling  the  Diffe- 
rences which  fliall  arife  from  the  Old 
and  New  Style. 

FROM  this  Hiftorical  Account  of 
Times,  I  think  we  have  a  fair  Speci- 
men of  the  Uncertainty  of  Chronology. 
Should  we  remove  the  Scene  from  Times 
to  Men,  they  will  further  evince  this 

Truth  : 
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Truth  :  The  two  Great  Men  in  this 
Sort  of  Learniag,  were  Scaliger  and 
Petavius  j  the  former  of  thefe  has  taken, 
prodigious  Pains  upon  the  Subject,  which 
appears  in  feveral  of  his  Works,  fo  more 
particularly  in  his  great  Work  of  the 
Emendation  of  Times,  of  which  he  had 
fo  good  an  Opinion,  and  was  fo  much 
complemented  by  learned  Men,  upon 
his  Divine  and  Immortal  Work,  that  a 
Man  would  have  imagined  the  Difficul- 
ties in  the  Accounts  of  Time  had  been 
pretty  well  clear'd,  and  little  left  to  be 
done  further.  His  Divine  Work  had 
not  been  long  abroad  in  the  World,  e'er 
it  was  taken  Notice  of  by  Pefavius,  who 
had  fpent  as  much  Time  in  thefe  Studies 
as  Scaliger  had ;  and  is  fo  far  from  al- 
lowing him  thofe  mighty  Praifes,  that 
he  (hews  he  had  been  almoft  under  a 
continued  Miftake.  A  great  Part  of 
Pefavius's  Dottrine  of  Times,  is  fpent 
in  confuting  Scaliger ;  fcarce  a  Chapter 
in  his  Five  firft  large  Books,  wherein 
Scaliger  is  not  mention'd,  and  his  many 
Errors  and  Hallucinations  difcover'd ; 
in  fuch  manner,  that  his  Work  might 

as 
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as  reafonably  be  entitled,  a  Confutation 
of  Scaliger,  as  a  Doftrine  of  Times.  He 
will  fcarce  allow  him  to  have  done  any 
Thing  well  in  Chronology  $  or  to  have 
made  any  conliderable  Difcovery,  un- 
lefs  it  were  in  the  yulian  Period  :  And 
after  he  had  granted  him  that  Praife,  as 
if  he  had  done  him  too  much  Honour, 
he  retrafts  that  Commendation,  and  will 
not  allow  him  to  be  the  Inventor  of  that 
Period,  but  to  have  ftole  it  from  the 
Greeks  (b).  And  if 
*«  Invention  had 

HI  fere  eft,  quod  momentum   all-       been         allOW'd       him, 
ytod  ad  rem  ullam  babeat  ;  quod-       (which       OUr 


ana?  Period  methodum  txplicavit  more  TCafon  does 

-  $uanquam    in  eo  cajtigan-  ^^  tQ   a  Countryman 

dus  eft  non  nibil  Scaliger  :    £>usd  ' 

fe  Period!  illius  Inventor**,    ac  of  OUr  OWn,    a    BlfllOp 

wetbodi  fuiJTe  glorietur,  bane  enim  of  Hereford)  yet  it  be- 

*Gr*c*  tranjtulit.  -  »•&.  -  j  Technical 

Temp.  1.  g.  f.  i.  &  .         ' 

Thing,  and  common 
Meafure  for  fixing  and  reducing  other 
Periods  unto,  and  itfelf  no  real  Period 
in  Time  $  tho'  it  be  of  good  ufe,  as  an 
Inftrument  to  work  with,  yet  it  is  no 
real  Difcovery  in  the  Accounts  of  T^e> 

which 
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\vhich  notwithftanding  this,  remain  in 
the  fame  Obfcurity,  only  they  may  be 
rang'd  in  better  order,  under  this  com- 
mon Period,  than  they  were  in  before  : 
So  that  either  Scaliger  had  difcover'd 
nothing,  at  leaft  nothing  confiderable, 
or  he  has  been  very  unjuftly  cenfured 
by  his  Adverfary  Petavius.  In  many 
Things,  no  doubt,  they  have  been  both 
of  them  miftaken ;  tho*  both  of  them 
pretend  to  demonftrate,  and  in  many  of 
their  Calculations  proceed  with  Mathe- 
matical Aflurance. 

WHAT  has  been  done  fince,  has  been 
chiefly  in  the  Hiftorical  Part  of  Chro- 
nology, (the  Controverfie  fome  Years 
ago,  having  run  much  in  the  Technical, 
the  Reformation  of  the  Roman  Calendar 
having  probably  turn'd  Men's  Difputes 
that  way)  wherein  Father  Pagi  has  ex- 
ceird,  and  from  one  accidental  Obfer- 
vation  (to  fay  nothing  of  his  other  Dif- 
coveries)  concerning  the  Qyiaquennalia, 
Decennalia,  and  other  Roman  Feafts, 
has  given  much  Light  to  the  Roman 

Fafii, 
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Faftiy  and  difcovered  the  Miftakes  o£ 
Scaliger,  Pefavius,  Beronius,  and  moft 
of  theHiftorians  and  Chronologers,  who 
have  writ  before  his  Time.  How  far 
his  Obfervation  will  hold,  Time  muft 
fhew;  he  feems  to  glory  too  much, 
where  he  compares  it  to  the  Difcovery 
(0  P«£»,  °f  the  Weft-Indies  by  Columbus  (i). 

Di/ert. 
tJypat.p.d. 

OUR  late  incomparable  Bifhop  of 
Chefter,  as  he  begun  to  write  about  the 
fame  Time  with  Pagi,  fo  he  has  done  it 
with  like  Succefs  j  and  from  fome  dark 
Hints3  and  particularly  from  his  Obfer-^ 
vations  upon  Plotinus's  Life  by  Porphyry, 
has  given  much  Light  to  a  very  obfcure 
Part  of  Hiftory,  in  his  Cyprianic  An- 
nals :  Tho'  I  cannot  altogether  have  the 
fame  Opinion  of  his  Pofthumous  Chro- 
nological Works  :  For  behold  the  Power 
of  Prejudice.,  even  in  good  Men !  The 
Bifhop  in  this  Work  being  to  fettle  and 
adjuft  the  Succeffion  of  the  Roman  Bi- 
(hops ;  it  happens  that  Eutychius's  An-^ 
nals  were  of  good  Ufe  to  this  Purpofe, 
find  very  agreeable  to  the  Bifliop's  Opi- 
nion. 
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ft  ion.  Who  this  Eutychius  was,  is  well 
known,  one  whom  the  Bifhop  in  his 
Vindication  of  Ignatius'*  Epiftles  (k\  WJ*r- 1- 
had  reprefented  as  too  modern  Autho- 
rity to  be  much  credited,  living  in  the 
'Tenth  Century  y  and  ignorant  of  the  Af- 
fairs of  his  own  Church,  a  trifling  Ara- 
bic Hiftorian,  without  Judgment,  and 
contradicting  himfelf:  And  yet  this 
fame  Eutychiusy  when  he  favours  the 
Bifhop's  Opinion,  tho'  he  knew  little  of 
his  own  Church,  his  good  Authority  in 
the  Affairs  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  where 
he  had  reafon  to  be  ignorant  (/),  and  ^2/*£ 
the  Bifliop  is  fo  poffefs'd  with  him,  that  /)//  i.  C, 
he  forfakes  our  Greek  and  Latin  Au-  *4' 
thors,  to  follow  his  Footfteps;  altho' 
his  Authority  be  really  of  no  Value ;  and 
he  has  had  that  Right  done  him,  to  be 
contemn'd  by  moft  of  thofe  who  have 
taken  notice  of  him  ;  except  Mr.  Selden, 
who  to  gratifie  his  Anger  againft  the 
Bifhop,  gave  us  a  Part  of  this  Author, 
and  encouraged  Dr,  Pocock  to  publifh 
the  reft. 

WE 
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WE  have  been  promis'd  great  Things 
of  latfc  from  Medals  and  Infcriptions. 
Ez.  Spanheymi  famous  for  his  Book  DC 
Ufu  Numifmatum,  has  largely  fhewn  the 
^f'^Ufe  of  Medals  (m)>  in  Chronology, 
p.  859.  which  Du  Frefne,  and  Foy-vaillant 
have  finte  illuftrated  by  Example ;  the 
one  in  the  Conftantinopolitan  Empe- 
rors, the  other  in  the  Hiftory  of  the 
Seleucidtf,  accommodated  to  Medals  5 
and  a  third  has  gone  fo  far,  as  from 
a  few  obfcure  Medals  of  Herod's  Fa- 
mily, not  only  to  call  in  queftion  the 
Authority,  but  by  broad  Intimations^ 
to  fufpedl  of  Forgery,  both  Jofephus^ 
and  feveral  others  of  our  beft  Authors. 
But  befides  the  Danger  from  a  dim  Le- 
gend or  Infcription,  where  the  leaft 
Stroke  will  alter  the  Senfe,  or  deter- 
mine the  Number  very  differently  5 
whoever  confiders,  that  Annius  of  Vi- 
terbo  could  forge  large  Hiftories,  will 
furely  not  think  it  ftrange,  that  we  fliould 
have  Forgeries  in  Medals.  It  is  too  cer- 
tain, there  have  been  fuch,  and  the  Thing 
is  fo  noted,  that  fome  Medals  are  now  as 

valuable^ 
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Valuable,  for  being  exadt  Counterfeits/as 
others  are  for  being  truly  Originals.  And 
as  to  Infcriptions,  who  knows  not,  that 
it  was  generally  the  way  of  Flattery  to 
complement  Princes  and  Great  Men  of 
all  Sorts,  with  fulfome  Elogies;  and  that 
Domitidn**  Medals  and  Infcriptions  were 
call*d  in  after  his  Death,  becaufe  he  had 
not  deferv'd  fuch  Honours  ?  And  tho'  I 
do  really  think  the  prefent  French  King 
to  be  a  wife  and  heroick  Prince,  yet  I 
believe  there  are  few  who  would  be  wil- 
ling to  take  his  Hiftory  from  Meneftricr** 
Lewis  IV.  from  Infcriptions  andMedals. 


M 


CHAR 
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CHAR     XIL 


Of  GEOGRAPHY. 


A  STRANGER  to  Geography,  that 
{hould  read  the  Voyages  of  Ulyjfes 
or  Mneas,  as  they  are  defcrib'd 
by  the  Poets,  and  ihould  obferve  the 
Time  that  is  fpent,  the  Removes  that 
they  make,  and  the  Dangers  they  under- 
go, in  being  tofs'd  from  Shore  to  Shore, 
would  be  apt  to  imagine,  they  had  vifi- 
ted  moft  Parts  of  the  habitable  World  ; 
and  yet  it  is  plain,  one  of  them  fcarce 
went  any  further  than  the  &gean  Sea, 
and  neither  of  them  ever  paft  the  Mouth 
of  the  Straits  :  It  is  much  fo  with 
our  ancient  Geography,  where  we  have 

a  great 
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a  great  Noife,  and  little  done*  The 
Poets  were  wife,  in  flopping  fliort  of  the 
Straits -y  for  had  they  launch'd  out, 
and  led  their  Heroes  beyond  thefe 
Bounds,  they  muft  have  been  in  Danger 
of  being  loft,  all  beyond  having  been 
Terra  Incognita  :  Nor  can  this  feern 
ftrange  in  the  Poets ;  the  ancient  Hiftori- 
ans  and  Geographers  knew  little  further. 
Herodotus  (a)  is  loft  when  he  pafieth  the  (a^  Herod. 
Straits  ;  Pofidonius  and  Artimedorus,  i^aiinii 
in  Strabo,  make  the  Sun  to  fet  there ; 
and  Ariftotle's  Philofophy  will  carry 
him  little  further,  who  will  needs  have 
India  to  confine  upon  the  Straits  and 
Herculus's  Pillars  :  And  indeed  it  is  fo 
far  true,  that  the  Straits  and  India 
did  border  upon  one  another,  as  India 
feems  to  have  been  a  common  Name 
among  the  Ancients  for  Ignorance,  for 
where  they  knew  no  further,  they  call'd 
it  India  ;  of  which  Strabo  tells  us  (^),  (b)  lib.  2. 
all  the  Geographers  that  have  writ  have 
given  us  nothing  but  Lies.  I  will  not 
enter  upon  a  Narrative  of  the  Miftakes 
of  the  Ancients,  and  mew  how  they 
have  confounded  Places  near  Home,  and 
M  2  jumbled 
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jumbled  Sea  and  Land  together;  how 
fome  of  them  have  miftaken  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  join'd  it  with  the  Perfian 
Sea  :  How  the  Northern  Seas  have  been 
made  to  run  into  the  Cafpian,  that  is 
really  a  Lake ;  and  the  Arabian  has 
been  made  a  Lake,  that  is  well  known 
to  flow  into  the  Ocean  :  He  that  has  a 
Curiofity  may  meet  with  a  plentiful 
Harveft  of  fuch  Miftakes  in  Strabo's 
Three  firft  Books. 

STRABO  indeed  has  correfted ma- 
ny of  thefe  Miftakes,  and  has  delivered 
Things  down  to  us  with  greater  Accu- 
racy :  But  neither  is  he  exaS  enough ; 
he  is  too  much  an  Hiftorian  to  be  a 
good  Geographer,  and  wanting  Tables 
and  Maps,  and  the  Longitudes  and  La- 
titudes being  Things  beyond  his  Skill, 
without  which  it  is  fcarce  poffible  to  fix 
Places  aright,  he  muft  needs  err  for 
want  of  fuch  Helps  to  guide  his  Courfe : 
And  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  moft  of 
the  reft  of  the  Geographers,  before  or 
ibon  after  his  Time. 

THE 
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THE  Honour  of  reducing  Geography 
to  Art  and  Syftem,  was  referv'd  to  Pto- 
lemy ;  who  by  adding  Mathematical  Ad- 
vantages to  the  Hiftorical  Method,  in 
which  it  had  been  treated  of  before,  has 
defcrib'd  the  World  in  a  much  more  in- 
telligible manner  :  He  has  delineated  it 
under  more  certain  Rules ;  and  by  fix- 
ing the  Bounds  of  Places  from  Longi- 
tude and  Latitude,  has  both  difcover'd 
others  Miftakes,  and  has  left  us  a  Me- 
thod of  difcovering  his  own.  What  thefe 
are  I  need  not  fay  -y  the  moft  confide- 
rable  may  be  feen  in  Agat  hi  demon's 
Map  of  the  World,  which  is  printed 
with  Ptolemy's  Works,  and  is  the  firft  of 
its  Kind  now  extant.  A  Man  may  fee 
there  with  fome  pleafure,  what  Idea  the 
Ancients  had  of  the  World,  after  it  was 
thought  to  have  been  pretty  plainly  dif- 
cover'd  by  Ptolemy's  Labours :  No  very 
clear  one  you  may  be  fure  :  Among 
other  Miftakes,  the  Situation  of  Britain 
is  quite  miftaken ;  Scandinavia,  a  large 
Peninfula,  is  divided  from  the  ContU 
nent,  and  contracted  into  a  poor  narrow 
M  3  Ifland; 
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Ifland :  Africa  is  defcrib'd  without 
Bounds,  and  no  Paffage  allow'd  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  Red  Sea  ;  and 
it  will  not  be  wondred,  if  the  Defcription, 
of  India  be  remote  from  Truth.  Leffer 
Errrors  abound  in  him  :  How  many  of 
this  kind  have  been  detected  by  a  late 
(t)Clwit.  Ikilful  Geographer  (/')  only  in  one  of 
our  European  Nations  ?  And  how  many 
more  might  be  fhewn  in  the  reft  ?  And  if 
he  could  be  fo  much  deceiv'd,  as  he  is  in 
the  Defcription  of  Cyprus,  an  Ifland  near 
Alexandria,  and  almoft  at  his  own  Door, 
it  will  not  feern  ftrange,  that  he  fliould 
be  more  out  in  his  Accounts  of  Scandi- 
navia in  Eritain.  It  is  certainly  no 
Commendation,  that  the  fore-cited  Au- 
thor prefers  Plinfs  Accounts  to  Pto- 
lemfs,  who  has  not  been  very  reputable 
for  his  Accuracy  or  Truth,  and  that 
Strabo  (in  the  Hiftorical  Part)  is  preferred 
to  them  both. 

W  E  have  had  a  Geography  of  late 
deducing  all  Things  from  the  Pbamician 
Antiquities,  which  has  appear'd  with 
Pomp  enough  to  dazzle  Men  into  an  O- 

pinion 
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pinion  thereof,    and  thereby   to  obtain 
Credit  and  Reputation    in    the  World. 
The  Author   is   a  confiderable   Perfon, 
and  one,  who  in  order  to  eftablim  his 
Phoenician  Antiquities,  the  firft  Thing 
he   complains  of,    is   want   of   Monu- 
ments (/£),    and  therefore    flies    to   the  (fl  Pr*f. 
Greeks  to  fetch  them  thence;    fo  tha 
we  are  much  in  the  fame  place  where 
we   were.     However,    what   are    thefe 
Monuments  which  we  meet  with  there  ? 
By  his  own  Confeffion  only  fome  loofe 
and  broken  Fragments,  which  feem  to 
difcover   little  more,    than  in    general, 
that  the  Phoenicians  made  long  Voyages, 
and  vifited  remote  Countries ;  and  what 
is  that  to  us,    if  they  have  left  us  no 
Charts  or  Journals,  which  they  have  not 
done  ?    So  that  at  laft  he  ufually  takes 
fhelter  in  the  Derivation  of  a  Word  or 
Place  from  a  Phoenician  Root;  wherein, 
tho'  he  has  been  happy  enough  in  his 
Conjectures,  yet  this  way  is  principally 
conjectural,  and  too  precarious  to  build 
a  Geography  upon.    If  this  be  all,  I  will 
undertake  Goropius  Becanus  will  go  near 
to  do  as  much  for  the  Dutch  3  Pe re  Fez- 
M  4  ron 
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ron  for  the  Celtique;  and  almoft  every 
Country  that  pretends  to  an  Original 
Language,  and  has  a  fanciful  Man  a- 
mongft  them,  will  do  the  like  for  their 
own  Nation.  I  am  unwilling  to  oppofe 
this  Author  for  the  fake  of  his  Title, 
which  is  Geographia  Sacra,  and  fhaU 
readily  grant,  nay,  it  is  what  I  con- 
tend for,  that  as  far  as  it  is  Sacred,  it 
is  likewife  true  ;  but  where  he  leaves 
Mofes,  he  forfakes  his  Guide,  and  wan- 
ders as  much  as  the  Phoenician*  ever  did. 

I  HAVE  no  defign  to  form  a  Com- 
parifon  betwixt  the  Ancients  and  Mo-* 
derns,  they  are  both  alike  to  me;  but 
the  Advantage  in  this,  is  too  vifible  on 
the  Side  of  the  Moderns  to  be  difiem- 
bled  ;  They  have  opened  a  Paflage  to  a 
New  World,  unknown  to  the  Ancients, 
and  thofe  Parts  of  the  Old,  which  have 
been  thought  uninhabitable,  have  been 
found  to  be  inhabited  3  and  their  Torrid 
Zone  to  be  Temperate  enough,  by  re- 
frefhing  Showers,  and  conftant  Breezes, 
and  cold  Nights,  by  the  direct  Setting 
of  the  Sun,  and  Interpofition  of  the 

whole 
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whole  Body  of  the  Earth.  Antipodes, 
who  have  been  the  Subjedt  of  fo  much 
Controverfie,  are  to  us  Matter  of  Fad  ; 
and  the  Globe  itfelf  has  been  compafled 
with  lefs  Noife  by  Magellan  and  Drake , 
than  the  Phoenicians  and  Greeks  could 
coaft  upon  the  Mediterranean  :  How- 
ever, left  we  ihould  fwell  too  much 
upon  our  Difcoveries,  there  is  yet  World 
enough  left  undetected  to  be  a  Check 
upon  our  Ambition. 

I  AM  not  of  his  Opinion  (/),    who  (/)  ia 
thinks  that  almoft  one  half  of  the  Ter-  ^othela 

rayert 

reftrial  Globe  is  yet  undifcover'd,  but  Vol.  I. 
by  modeft  Computation,  I  fuppofe  we^'  825' 
may  allot  a  fourth  Part.  That  there  is 
a  vaft  Southern  Continent,  as  yet  fcarce 
look'd  into,  is  now  paft  Controverfie; 
tho'  I  much  doubt,  whether  the  further 
Difcovery  would  turn  to  great  Account; 
for  the  Dutch,  who  pretendi  to  have 
fail'd  to  the  fixty-fourth  Degree  of 
Southern  Latitude,  have  obferv'd  Moun- 
tains cover'd  with  Snow ;  and  no  farther 
South  than  the  utmoft  Bounds  of  Ame- 
rica, the  Straits  of  Magellan  are  fo  froze 

in 
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)  NT   a-    in  April  (m}y  that  there  is  then  no  paf- 

r°^f''  fins that  way for  Ice :  So  that  much  of 

p.  15.  the  Country  muft  be  cold  and  barren, 
anfwerable  to  our  Northern  Climes  on 
this  Side.  The  Northern  Parts  of  Ame- 
rica are  yet  undifcover'd,  nor  can  it  be 
determined,  till  its  Bounds  that  way  be 
laid  open,  whether  it  be  a  vaft  Ifland 
or  a  Continent.  Africa,  tho'  it  has 
been  compafs'd  round  and  round  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  Red-Sea,  yet 
little  more  than  its  Coafts  are  thoroughly 
known,  except  Egypt  and  Abajjia  :  Its 
Inland  Parts  have  been  either  not  fuffi- 
ciently  viewed,  or  imperfectly  defcrib'd, 
neither  the  Merchants  Gain,  nor  the 
Miffionaries  Zeal  having  determined  their 
Purfuits  to  fuch  rude  and  defelate  Coun- 
tries. And  as  to  Afia,  what  a  prodi- 
gious Compafs  are  we  forc'd  to  fetch 
about,  to  come  at  the  extreme  Regions 
of  that  Quarter  of  the  World,  moft  of 
which  might  be  fav'd,  and  a  Voyage 
made  with  half  the  Charge  and  Time, 
could  a  Paflage  be  difcover'd  by  the 
North,  to  Tartary  and  China  ?  A  Paf- 
fage  which  has  been  often  attempted, 

but 
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but  always  with  Difappointment,  and 
fometimes  with  the  lofs  of  the  Adven- 
turers -,  and  is  like  to  continue  a  ne  plus 
itltra^  to  their  moft  daring  Endeavours : 
Whether  we  confider  the  Dangers  they 
are  expos'd  to  from  rough  Winds,  in  a 
Clime  intenfely  Cold ;  or  from  Moun- 
tains of  Ice,  which  are  the  Rocks  that 
are  moft  fear'd  in  thofe  Seas ,  or  the  Dif- 
ficulties in  making  their  Way  in  thick 
Mifts  and  Fogs  \  or  what  may  happen 
worfe,  in  Nights  of  fome  Months  con- 
tinuance, nnd  no  Moon  either  to  direct 
their  Courfe,  or  give  them  Light.  To 
fay  nothing  of  a  vaft  Ridge  of  Moun- 
tains, which  has  been  obferv'd  by  our 
late  Miflionaries  (n)  to  ftretch  itfelf  forth  („)  /,, 
into  the  Tartarian  Sea,  the  Cape  where-  c°mP*: 

r  Memoir. 

of  has  never  yet  been  doubled,  and  pro-  Let  »//. 
bably  never  may  :  It  being  doubtful, 
whether  thefe  Mountains  may  not  reach 
to  the  oppofite  Coaft,  and  join  America 
with  the  AJian  Continent  :  So  that  the 
Bounds  of  Afia  on  that  Side,  as  well  as 
the  oppofite  Armenian  Coaft,  have  been 
hitherto  hid  from  our  Enquiries. 

THERE 
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THERE  is  one  Thing  yet  very  lame 
in  our  l  Geography,  the  fixing  the  true 
Longitude  of  Places ;  and  tho*  feveral 
new  Ways  have  been  lately  tried  to  re- 
drefs  this  Inconvenience,  both  from 
exadt  Pendulums,  and  from  Obfervations 
upon  the  Immerfions  and  Emerfions  of 
Jupiter's  Satellites 'y  yet  they  have  not  al- 
together prov'd  effectual.  For  want  of 
this,  China  has  been  plac'd  in  our  Maps 
five  or  fix  hundred  French  Leagues  fur- 
(0}  Le  ther  diftant  than  it  really  is  (0),  and  an 
'  imaginary  Country  found  out,  to  fill  up 
thevaft  intermediate  Space;  and  Fojfius, 
who  delights  in  Paradoxes,  who  has 
magnify'd  Old  Rome  to  above  Seventy 
Miles  in  Compafs,  and  its  Inhabitants  to 
<j)  Var.  Fourteen  Millions  of  People  (/>),  has  re- 
obfer-vat.  mov^  jt  yet  farther  off.  And  tho1  the 
ib .  ^.'168.  Jefuits  of  the  Miffion  have  pretended 
to  redtifie  this  Miftake,  from  the  Mathe- 
matical Obfervations  above-nam'd,  yet 
neither  could  Voffius  fee  into  the  ftrength 
of  fuch  Arguments,  and  I  much  quef- 
tion  whether  they  would  have  obtained 
Credit,  had  not  a  Miflionary  of  the  fame 

Order 
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Order  (q)  determin'd  the  Matter  in  ^(pA^il. 
more  undeniable  way,  by  opening  a  Paf- 
fage  from  Mufcovy  to  China,  and  by 
marking  the  feveral  Stages,  and  fhewing, 
from  undoubted  Relations,  it  was  only 
a  Journey  of  fo  many  Days.  And  yet 
the  Difficulty  is  greater  at  Sea,  which  is 
not  capable  of  being  fo  eafily  meafured, 
and  where  the  Obfervations  in  our  Tele- 
fcopes  cannot  be  fo  regularly  made,  as 
they  may  upon  firm  Ground  ;  and  there 
it  is  the  Jefuits  themfehes  complain, 
they  are  at  a  lofs. 

FOB  S IUS  has  affign'd  fuch  a  Rea- 
fon  (r)  of  the  Variety  in  fixing  the  Lon-  W  ?*r. 
gitude  of  the  Eaftern  Part  of  the  World,  J%£ 
as  may  be  extended  further,  and  be  of 
excellent  ufe  in  Speculations  of  this  Na- 
ture.    Upon  the  Difcovery  of  the  Weji- 
Indies  by  the  Spaniards,    and  a  Paflage 
open'd  by  Sea  near  the  fame  Time  to  the 
Eaft  by  the  Portuguefe,  Alexander  VI. 
by  the  Power  which  Popes  have  of  dif- 
pofing  of  Temporal  Kingdoms,    did  by 
folemn  Bulls   (/)  difpofe  of  this  new  (/) •  Afc- 
World  to  tbefc  two  Nations  j  and  hav.^-^2 

ing 
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ing  divided  it  into  two  Hemifpheres,  the 
Weftern  Hemifphere  he  allotted  to  the 
Spaniards,  and  the  Eaftern  to  the  For- 
tuguefe ;  a  Divifion  which  the  Dutch 
and  Englijh  have  not  thought  themfelves 
obliged  to  fubmit  to.  However,  the  Di- 
vifion was  made ;  but  when  the  Parties 
came  to  claim  their  refpeftive  Shares,  a 
Queftion  prefently  arofe  about  fixing  the 
Longitude,  and  the  Popes  having  not 
been  then  infallible  in  Matters  of  Fadi, 
efpecially  in  fuch  as  depend  upon  Ma- 
thematical Calculations,  the  two  Na- 
tions were  left  to  end  the  Controverfy 
betwixt  themfelves.  The  great  Conten- 
tion was  about  the  Molucca-Ifands, 
which  the  Spaniards  claim'd  as  theirs, 
and  the  Portuguefe  pretended  fell  within 
their  Share  in  the  Divifion  ;  and  Men  of 
Skill  being  confulted  on  both  Sides,  the 
Spanijh  Geographers  went  one  Way,  and 
the  Portuguefe  went  another ;  and  fo 
far  were  the  two  Nations  from  coming 
to  Agreement,  that  they  differ'd  almoft 
forty  Degrees  in  their  Calculations, 
which  is  a  large  Proportion  of  the  whole 
Globe j  and  yet  fo  obftinate  were  both 

i  in 
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in  their  Accounts,  that  Orders  were 
given  by  Publick  Edifts,  that  the  De- 
grees and  Meridians  fhould  be  no  other- 
wife  fixt  in  their  feveral  Charts  and 
Maps,  than  as  they  have  been  deter- 
min'd  by  the  two  Nations.  How  much 
the  one  Side  was  miftaken,  has  been 
lince  better  known  ;  the  Conclufion  was, 
that  whilft  theLongitude  was  determined, 
in  fuch  an  unaccountable  manner,  by 
publick  Edicts  and  abfolute  Power,  it 
occafioned  ftrange  Confulion  in  our  De- 
grees and  Meridians,  of  which  Fojfius 
thinks  we  have  not  recover'd  fince. 

BUT  granting  the  Globe  to  have  been 
nicely  meafured,  has  it  withal  been  as 
accurately  defcrib'd  ?  I  doubt  not.  How 
are  our  Modern  Geographers  perplext  in 
making  out  the  Situation  of  ancient  Pla- 
ces ?  Babylon,  once  the  moil  glorious 
City  upon  Earth,  is  almoft  as  much 
hid  (/),  as  the  obfcureft  Village  everWZ^ 
was ;  nay,  they  often  ftumble,  where  *'  49*' 
they  tread  in  known  Paths.  Ferrarius 
has  given  us  a  Geographical  Dictionary, 
pretending  to  be  Univerfal,  afterward  fo 

much 
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much   enlarged  and  corrected   by  Bait* 

drand,  as  to  feem  a  new  Work  :  They 

were  both  of  them  Men  noted  for  their 

Skill  in  Geography  ;     notwithftanding 

which,    their  joint  Work  had  not  ap-* 

pear'd   above    twelve    Months    iri    the 

World,  till  Monfieur  Sanfon  had  difco- 

(»)  Nouv-  ver'd  five   hundred  Faults  (u)  only  un- 

jeiaRep.  fa  the  firft  Letter  A*     A  Work  of  the 

Ann.  84. 

.  310.  like  Nature  has  been  fince  publifh'd  in 
Englijh  by  two  other  extraordinary  Per- 
fons  5  and  tho*  no  Sanfon  has  yet  made 
his  Obfervations  upon  it,  yet  I  will  un- 
dertake, with  the  little  Skill  I  have  in 
Geography,  to  {hew  greater  Miftakes 
under  the  Letter  Ay  than  any  that  occur 
in  Ferrarius,  or  Baudrand.  To  name 
only  one,  the  Azores  are  there  defcrib'd 
as  the  fame  with  the  Canary  IJlands  j 
which  is  an  Error  of  worfe  Confequence* 
and  more  inexcufable,  becaufe  the  firft 
Meridian  is  ufually  placed  in  thefe 
Iflands  :  And  yet  they  ftand  thus  in  the 
corredled  and  enlarged  Edition. 


CHAP, 
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CHAR    XIII. 


Of    CIVIL    LA 


w. 


WE  have  certainly  one  great  Proof 
of  the  Excellency  of  the  Ro- 
man Laws,  from  the  Confent 
of  thofe  many  Nations,    by  whom  they 
have  been  receiv'd  ;  and  that  too,  where 
there  is  no  living  Authority  to  enforce 
them,  and  they  come  recommended  only 
by   their  own  native  Force.     The  Ro- 
man  Laws  have  liv'd  longer,  and  fpread 
wider  than  their  Arms  ever  did,  and  the 
Conquefts  of  their  Wifdom  have  been 
greater  than  thofe  of  their  Power.  How- 
ever, there  is  only  one  perfedl  Law,  a 
Character  to  which  no  Human    Ordi- 
N  nance 
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nance  can  have  any  Claim,  and  of  which 
the  Roman  Laws  will  be  found  upon 
Examination  to  fall  much  fhort ;  not- 
withftanding  the  Reputation  of  Wifdom 
that  they  ftand  poffefs'd  of. 

THE  Twelve  Tables  contain  the  firft 
Grounds  of  the  Roman  Laws ;  and  having 
been  Abridgments  of  thofe  of  Solon  at 
Athensy  and  thofe  of  the  other  Cities  in 
Greece,  renown'd  for  Knowledge,  added 
to  the  ancient  Cuftom  of  Rome  ;  if  there 
be  any  Wifdom  in  Human  Conftitutions, 
it  might  be  expefted  to  be  met  with 
there.  It  was  of  thefe  Tables,  that  Ci- 
cero pronounced  under  the  Perfon  of 
(*)  De  0-  Craffus  (#),  that  they  were  of  more  Ufe 
rtt.i.i..  and  Authority,  than  all  the  Books  of  the 
Philofophers  :  We  have  only  fome  Frag- 
ments of  them  left,  colle&ed  by  Bald- 
win and  others;  amongft  which,  as 
there  are  fome  Things  hard,  fo  that 
Law  which  permits  the  Body  of  the 
Debtor  to  be  cut  in  pieces,  and  divided 
amongft  his  Creditors  for  want  of  Pay- 
ment, is  not  only  cruel  but  barbarous. 
(y}Com.  Baldwin  (y)  hirnfelf  cannot  quote  it 

without 
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without  Exclamation;  and  £>uintiliaKt 
who  could  give  a  Colour  to  moft  Things, 
and  as  a  Roman  was  concerned  to  do  it 
in  this,  yet  where  this  Law  comes  in 
his  way,  rather  feeks  to  excufe  it  (sr),  W  Ap. 
than  offer  at  its  Defence  :  The  beft 
Thing  he  fays  for  it  is,  That  it  was  then 
antiquated,  and  as  fuch  we  leave  it  with 
the  reft  of  that  Set,  and  pafs  on  to  thofe 
that  are  now  in  Force,  the  Imperial  or 
yujlinian  Laws,  and  will  fee  what 
Exceptions  can  be  made  to  thofe. 

THEY  are  principally  reducible  to 
two  Heads,  the  Pandeffs  and  the  Code  : 
whereof  the  firft  contains  the  Opinions 
of  learned  Lawyers ;  the  other  the  De- 
crees of  Roman  Emperors.  As  to  the 
Injlitutes^  they  ufually  go  along  with 
the  Pande5tsy  and  are  only  a  Compen- 
dium, or  ufeful  Introduction  to  youngj 
Beginners  :  And  the  Novels  are  a  Sup- 
plement to  the  Code  :  The  Feuds  are  not 
of  Roman  Original,  but  Cuftoms  of  a 
later  Date,  and  meaner  Extraction. 

N  2  ±HE 
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THE    Civilians,  who  pretend  that  if 
the  Latin  Tongue  were  loft,  it  might  be 
found  in   the  Book  of  PandeEts,  would 
take  it  ill  to  be  thought  miftaken  in  the 
Word  Pandetf  -y  which  altho'  a  Mafcu- 
(a)  H.      line  (<z),  is  generally  ufed  by  them  in  a 
SabPJ}'iing.  Feminine  Signification  :    This  is  a  light 
Gr.p.  12.  Error,  only  it  is  in  the  Threshold.     It 
will  not  be  denied,  the  greateft  part  of 
the  Pandeffs  were  writ  with  Purity  e- 
nough  ;  they  have  that  from  the  Authors 
and  the  Age  they  were  writ  in  5  and  fo 
much  is  own'd  by  thofe   Critics,    who 
have  been  pretty  fevere  upon  the  other 
Tomes  of  the  Law,  and  therefore  I  ihall 
make  no  Objection  here;  no  more  than 
I  (hall  that  the  Emperor,  by  whofe  Or- 
der they  were  collected,  is  under  no  very 
advantageous  Character   for    Learning  • 
that    which     Suidas    gives    him    being 
?ArfltX$<t$j/)®»,  a  Man  that  did  not  under- 
fland  his  Alphabet  :    For  tho'  he  were 
unlearn'd    himfelf,     he    might  employ 
Men  of  Underftanding;    and  if  ¥ribo- 
nlan  were  fuch,  who  was  the  great  In- 
ftrument  in  that  Work,  his  Laws  will 

have 
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havo  no  lefs  Authority  upon  that  Ac- 
count :  But  fo  it  happens,  that  Tribo- 
m'an's  Character  is  worfe  than  the  Em- 
peror's, not  for  his  Underftanding,  but 
Integrity  -,  being  reprefented  by  the  fame 
Author  (b)  as  a  corrupt  Perfon,  one  that 
writ  Laws,  and  took  them  away,  and 
proflituted  Juftice  for  the  fake  of  Lucre ; 
one  that  comply'd  with  his  Prince's  Paf- 
fions  and  Humours,,  and  flatter'd  him 
almoft  to  Adoration.  I  know  Suidas's 
Authority  is  fufpedted  in  both  thefe  In- 
ftances,  and  therefore  I  mould  lay  the 
lefs  Weight  upon  it,  did  not  yuftinian 
feem  to  countenance  the  Charge  in  his 
own  Conflitutions  (<:),  where  he  aflumes  (c\  v.  Con* 
fuch  Titles  and  Honours,  as  Tribonian^^ 
is  faid  to  have  given  him  :  However,  I  &d*c*nf. 

,  ,  .  i  •       T>  -r  Digefi.  ubi 

charge   nothing  upon    this  Emperor,    I  Divma 
only  cite  his  Words,  and  leave  others  to  "Toftra» 

-     j  r         i  -11  Numen 

judge  or  and  reconcile  them. 

BUT  whatever  Tri&onian's  other  Qua* 
lifications  were,  I  doubt  we  have  too 
much  reafon  to  blame  his  want  of  Care; 
and  to  fufpedt  the  Conception  of  the 
Pandects ,  as  well  as  the  other  Tomes  of 
N  3 
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the  Law,  was  a  hafty  Work,  and  not 
digefted  with  that  Accuracy,  which  a 
Work  of  that  vaft  Importance  might 
juftly  require.  For  whereas  in  his  Time 
the  Books  of  the  Law  had  been  growing 
up  above  a  thoufand  Years ;  and  had 
been  fwoln  to  that  Bulk,  that  they  were 
contain'd  in  two  thoufand  Volumes,  fo 
many  as  could  not  eafily  be  read  in  fome 
Years,  much  lefs  compared  and  digefted, 
and  reconcil'd  :  Tribonian,  with  his  few 
Affiftants,  had  overcome  all  thefe  Diffi- 
culties in  a  fhort  time,  and  in  three 
Years  had  finiih'd  the  Digeft  and  Injii- 
tutes,  then  added  to  the  firft  Draught  of 
the  Code;  which  lafl,  in  all  probability, 
having  been  compost  too  haftily,  was 
fprc'd  to  undergo  an  Emendation,  and 
to  come  forth  in  afecond  Edition.  And 
doubtlefs  the  Digeft  might  likewife  have 
been  mpre  corredl,  had  it  coft  more 
Years,  and  had  had  Tribonian'z  fecond 
Care.  The  Emperor  himfelf  feem'd 
furpriz'd  with  the  Difpatch  j  for  as  be- 
fore it  was  undertaken,  he  ftiles  it  an 
infinite  Work,  fuch  as  none  of  the  for- 
mer Emperors  had  veptur'd  to  under- 
take, 
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take,  or  thought  poflible;  fo  after  it 
was  fimfh'd,  within  the  compafs  of  Three 
Years,  he  plainly  owns  (d)  he  did  not  (<0  Conjii- 
imagine  it  could  have  been  effected  in 
lefs  than  Ten.  Accordingly  the  Marks 
of  Hafte  have  been  obferv'd  in  the  Work  ; 
in  fome  Places  too  fhort,  and  confe- 
quently  obfcure;  in  others  redundant, 
and  the  fame  Things  repeated,  only  in 
different  Words,  or  from  different  Au- 
thors :  Antinomies  are  almoft  unavoid- 
able in  fuch  variety  of  Opinions  and  An- 
fwers,  and  fometimes  inextricable  Diffi- 
culties occur,  by  mangling  the  Senfe> 
and  curtailing  Authors :  Some  Things  in 
that  or  the  Code  feem  not  fo  confident 
with  the  Canons  (e);  and  other  Cafes  ^  ^ 

\  /  *  aeCy  LI  ax. 

yet   harder  have  been  cited    (f)  by  a  iSLtg.nnf. 
learned  Advocate.     A  great  Part  of  it  is 


fpent  in  Cafes  and  fubtle  Opinions,  pof-  Rech- l-  9- 
fibly  of  greater  Learning  than  real  Ad-  ' 
vantage  in  the  common  Ufes  and  Occa- 
fions  of  Life ;  and  all  thefe  are  left  as 
much  indigefted,     in  loofe  and   broken 
Sentences ;    not  in    fuch    method    as  is 
fuitable  to    a  regular  Body  of   Laws  : 
Moft  of  which  Particulars   have   been 
N  4  taken 
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taken  notice  of  by  Budceus,  Hottoman, 
Valla,  and  others. 

N  o  R  is  the  Code  lefs  liable  to  Cen- 
fure,  for  befides  that  it  wants  much  of 
the  Purity  and  Learning  which  appear  in 
the  Pandetfs,  Tribonians  Unfkilfulnefs 
or  Inlincerity  do  more  vifibly  difplay 
themfelves  here :  For,  whereas  almoft 
all  the  Books  of  the  ancient  Lawyers  are 
now  loft,  (the  Blame  whereof,  if  fome 
Men's  Sufpicions  may  be  credited,  will 
fall  heavy  on  the  Emperor,  or  Tribonian) 
frorn  whofe  Labours  the  Pan  deft  s  were 
collected,  and  therefore  we  are  lefs  able 
to  judge  of  any  unfair  Dealing  that  has 
been  {hewn  there  -,  many  of  the  Empe- 
rors Gonflitutions  do  yet  remain,  and 
have  been  preferv'd  in  the  Tbeodofian 
Code  :  From  all  which  it  is  eaiie  to  de- 
termine, what  fort  of  Treatment  the 
Imperial  Conftitutions  have  met  with  in 
Tribonians  New  Compilation.  Some  of 
the  Conftitutions  have  been  alter'd  with- 
out Judgment,  and  others  in  fuch  a 
manner,  as  betray  no  little  Ignorance 
in  the  Compiler  :  In  fome  the  Wards 

arc 
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are  ftruck  out,  that  determine  the  Senfe 
of  the  Law  ;  and  again  Words  added, 
that  give  it  a  new  one  :  One  Law  is 
fplit  into  Two,  and  fometimes  Two  are 
run  into  One  :  The  Time  and  Date  are 
often  miftaken,  and  fometimes  the  Per- 
fon ;  the  knowing  both  which  does 
afford  great  Light  to  a  Conftitution ; 
with  other  Miftakes,  which  I  fliould  not 
have  ventured  to  have  put  down,  had 
they  not  been  fliewn  at  large  in  a  learned 
Preface,  and  more  learned  Prolegomena 
to  the  Theodofian  Code  :  A  Code  of  fuch 
ufe  to  this  Day,  that  there  is  no  under- 
ftanding  Juftiniarfs  Law  without  it,  and 
formerly  of  fuch  Authority,  that  for  fe- 
veral  hundred  Years  after  tyuftifiian't 
Time  it  did  obtain  (g)  in  fome  of  the  (g)r.SeU. 
Weftern  Parts  of  Europe,  when  Jufti-%£*d 
nlaris  Law  was  in  a  manner  extinguifh'd  <v.pa/j. 
and  forgot,  and  muft  have  been  in  dan-  ^.gf  9' 
ger  of  periihing,  at  leaft  in  the  principal 
Part  of  it,  the  Pande&s,  had  it  not  been 
preferv'd  in  the  Pifan  or  Florentine 
Copy,  from  which  all  our  other  Co- 
pies (/&)  have  been  taken,  and  is  now  (/,)  Ant. 
ps'd  as  Law  :  So  that  by  a  ftrange  Re-  4l<^fi- 

J  &          '        Emend. 

verfe/.  i.  c,  i. 
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vcrfe  of  Things,  yuftinian's  Law,  which 
for  fo  many  Ages  was  loft  or  negleded, 
does  now  obtain,  and  the  Theodofian 
Code  is-  in  a  manner  antiquated  :  The 
Theodofian  Code  was  the  better  Law,  till 
the  Reign  of  Lotharius,  when  yujii^ 
man's  Law  begun  to  revive  3  and  now  it 
feems  Juftinian*&  Law  is  better  than  that, 
and  Time,  or  Chance,  or  Opinion  fhall 
determine  their  Worth.  It  is  plain, 
yuftinian's  Law  had  not  the  fame  E- 
fteem  at  its  Birth,  as  it  has  fince  ac- 
quir'd  by  Age,  fmce  it  could  go  into  dif- 
ufe  fo  early  after  its  Conception,  as  to 
make  it  a  Queftion,  Whether  it  ob- 
(/•)  Pafy.  tain'd  its  Courfe  (/)  in  Jujli man's  own 
fj  9-  Reign  ?  Or  tf  it  obtain>d  then,  as  doubt- 
lefs  it  did,  it  kept  its  Ground  a  fhort 
Time,  till  the  Reigns  of  Bafilius  and 
Leo,  when  yuftinian's  Law  was  abridg*d 
and  reformed  by  thofe  Emperors,  as  he 
had  done  by  the  Laws  before  his  own 
Time :  And  thefe  Emperors  Laws  ob- 
tain'd  in  the  Eaft  (under  the  Title  of 
the  Bafilic  Conjlitutions)  till  the  Diffo- 
lution  of  that  Empire,  as  the  Theodofan 
Code  had  done  in  the  Weft  :  So  that  if 

we 
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we  might  meafure  Things  by  Succefs  or 
Duration,  Juftinian's  Laws  have  not  yet 
been  long-liv'd ;  and  what  is  more  fur- 
prifing,  it  might  perhaps  be  made  a 
Queftion,  In  what  Senfe  they  live  now  ? 
For  if  we  will  believe  a  noted  Author, 
who  hadReafon  to  underftand  their  Au- 
thority and  Extent  (£),  they  have  not 
now  the  Force  of  Laws,  either  in  France -, 
Spain  or  Holland^  (fome  of  the  moft 
confiderable  Nations  in  Europe]  but  have 
only  the  Force  of  good  Reafons  or  Au_ 
thority,  when  alUdg'd?  but  the  Cuf- 
toms  and  Statutes  of  thofe  Places,  are 
only  Laws  :  And  of  this  Opinion  Mr.  Sel- 
den  11}  feeins  to  be,  as  to  fome  other  (/; 

r\ '  r     j 

JLurepean  Nations,  Fkic.6. 

AFTER  the  Confideration  of  the  Pan- 
Jeffs  and  Codey  if  I  fhould  take  in  all 
thofe  large  Volumes  that  have  been  writ 
upon  them,  I  fliould  make  no  End.  The 
firft  Attempts  of  this  Kind  were  pretty 
modeft,  only  by  explaining  the  Text  in 
fhort  Glofles,  which  was  AccurfiusJ$M.e- 
thod  :  But  he  having  not  had  the  Aflift- 
ances  of  Human  Learning,  and  particu- 
larly 
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larly  of  the  Greek  Tongue,  the  want  of 
thefe  have  betray'd  him  to  grofs  and 
child ifli  Miftakes  :  And  it  is  a  wretched 
Glofs,  where  a  Sentence  of  Greek  oc- 
curs in  the  Text,  Hac  graica  funt  qucz 
nee  legi  nee  intelligi  poffunt  :  And  yet 
his  Authority  is  great  in  the  Law,  much 
greater  than  that  of  his  Son ;  of  whom 
(i}V.Gry  it  is  faid  he  never  made  a  good  Glofs  (/). 

Infp.  p.  9, 

I0-  COMMENTARIES  fucceeded  Glof- 

fes,  and  have  fwoln  to  a  larger  Bulk  :. 
In  this  Kind  Bartolus  is  of  great  Name  ; 
whofe  Authority  is  as  much  valued  in 
fome  Nations  amongft  the  Modern  Law- 
yers, as  Papinian's  was  among  the  An- 
cients ;  who,  as  he  was  to  be  follow'd, 
where  the  Opinions  of  the  Lawyers  were 
(m)Duck.  equally  divided  (;#),  fo  Bartolus's  Qpi- 
deufu.Li.  nions  of  late  have  been  of  like  Force  : 
He  was  confeffedly  an  extraordinary 
Man  ;  and  might  have  done  more  Ser- 
vice in  his  Profeffion,  had  he  not  liv'd 
under  the  fame  Infelicity  of  Times,  and 
wanted  the  fame  Helps  that  Accurfius 
did,  whereby  he  dafh'd  againft  the  fame 
Rocks.  It  was  from  him  we  have  had 
3  that 
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that  noted  and  almoft  proverbial  Saying, 
that  has  caft  fome  Reproach  upon  the 
Law  (n),  De  <verbebus  non  curat  Jurif-  (»)  V-  <olt. 
confultuS)  an  odd  Expreffion  for  an  In-  prgla?' 
terpreter  of  that  Law  -y  one  Title  where- 
of is,  Of  the  Signification  of  Words  :  But 
this  was  a  Title  that  he  did  not  care  to 
meddle  with,    and  which  his  Enemies 
have  charg'd  him  with  not  daring  to  ex- 
plain.    Notwithflanding  all  his  Faults, 
he  ought  not   to   have  been  treated   fo 
reproachfully  by  L.  Valla,  and  the  Men 
of  polite  Letters :    For  however  unpo- 
lifh'd  he  may  be  in  his  Style,    or  nice 
or  obfcure  in  Expreffions,   or  however 
ignorant  in  Hiftory  or  Roman  Cuftoms, 
it  is  certain,  he  is  not  that  Goofe  and 
Afs  that  Valla  (p)  would  make  him  \  and  (0]  op. 
that  he  has  more  Law,  tho'  the  others^-  632- 
may  have  more  Learning. 

THE  polite  Men  of  this  Set,  who 
gave  the  laft  Turn  to  the  Law,  were  Al- 
ciat,  Cujacius,  Budtzus,  and  others  : 
They  have  indeed  reftored  the  Law  to 
its  primitive  Purity  and  Luftrc,  and 

cloath'd 
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cloath'd  it  in  a  more  elegant  Drefs,  and 
made  that  a  pleafant  Study,  which  in 
the  Hands  of  Barfolus  and  Baldus  was 
Uncouth  and  rugged  :  They  have  given 
it  all  the  Advantages  of  Human  Learn- 
ing, and  ranfack'd  all  the  Stores  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  to  fetch  thence  Beauties  to 
adorn  it :  But  whilft  they  have  bufied 
themfelves  in  various  Learning,  and  at- 
tended to  too  many  Things  at  once, 
they  have  been  thought  wanting  in  the 
one  main  Thing ;  and  have  had  lefs 
Law,  than  many  of  thofe  whom  they 
cenfure  and  defpife.  Ant.  Auguflinusi 
who  fhould  have  been  nam'd  with  the 
firft  of  this  Rank  and  Order,  does  in  a 
manner  confefs  the  Charge,  and  owns, 
that  BudauS)  whilft  he  had  been  too 
much  diftradted  in  attaining  theTongues, 
had  made  no  great  Progrefs  in  the 
Knowledge  of  the  Law.  The  moft  con- 
fiderable  Improvements  that  have  been 
made  by  thefe  Men,  have  been  princi- 
pally upon  one  Title,  about  the  Signifi- 
cation of  Words ;  in  which,  however 
they  may  have  excell'd,  they  have  been 
j  rewarded 
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rewarded  by  Bartolus's  Followers,  with 
no  better  Character  than  that  of  Gram- 
marians and  Critics.  And  indeed  many 
of  their  Difcoveries  are  not  very  remark- 
able) and  fome  of  them  trifling  ;  a  Ca- 
talogue of  which  may  be  had  in  Albe- 
ricus  Gentilifs  two  laft  Dialogues, 
which,  becaufe  it  is  too  fportful,  I  for- 
bear to  mention.  That  wherein  they 
unconteftedly  excel,  being  the  Significa- 
tion of  Words,  will  be  allow'd  to  fall 
fliort  of  the  Knowledge  of  Things.j 

ONE  Thing  fhould  not  have  been 
omitted,  that  has  occafion'd  no  little  Ob- 
fcurity  and  Confufion.  When  the  Law 
by  the  Bulk  and  Number  of  Books  that 
were  writ,  was  grown  too  voluminous,  a 
Way  was  taken  up  of  contracting  it  into 
a  narrow  Compafs,  by  fhort  Notes  and 
Abbreviations  :  This  Way  was  found  to 
be  of  fuch  ufe,  and  fo  compendious,  that 
it  prevail^  much ;  but  its  Inconvenience 
was  quickly  difcover'd  from  the  Ambi- 
guity that  fuch  fhort  Notes  were  fubjedt 
to,  and  therefore  they  were  forbid  by  a 

Confti- 
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(p)Cott.  Conftitution  (/>)  of  yuftinian.  How- 
*17'  ever  the  Mifchief  was  not  fo  eaiily  re- 
medy'd  as  forbid,  for  it  ftill  prevail'd, 
and  that  almoft  in  Juftinians  own 
Time  5  and  fome  of  them  have  crept 
into  the  Florentine  Pandetts,  which  tho' 
not  fo  ancient  z^Jufti&ian,  (as  fome  have 
been  of  Opinion ;  but  whom  this  very 

.  Ant.  Thing  (q)  does  fufficiently  confute)  yet 
i.  muft  ke  g^nted  to  have  been  writ  foon 
after  :  And  at  laft  they  grew  to  that 
height,  and  occafion'd  fuch  Confufion 
and  Ambiguity,  that  feveral  Treatifes 
have  been  writ  to  explaiiv  them ;  a  Col- 
leftion  of  which,  and  a  Specimen  of  the 
Notes,  may  be  had  in  Putfchius.  Even 
of  late  they  have  been  found  fo  trou- 
blefome,  that  the  Italian  entred  them 
in  his  Prayer,  amongft  the  three  Evils 
he  petitioned  to  be  deliver'd  from,  (he 
might  have  deprecated  greater  Evils) 
and  after,  Da  furia  de  Villani,  and 
Da  guazabuglio  di  Medici  -y  Da  gli  & 
ccetera  de  nQtai^  was  the  Third  Peti- 

v.      tion  (r). 


Hug.  de 

Orig.  Ser.  AND 
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AND  here  again,  as  in  the  Entrance 
upon  this  Chapter,  I  muft  profefs  my 
Efteem  for  the  Roman  Laws,  which  I 
would  by  no  means  be  thought  to  un- 
dervalue  5  and  all  that  I  infer  or  pre- 
tend to  prove,  is  this,  That  no  Human 
Laws  are  exempt  from  Faults ;  fmce 
thofe  that  have  been  look'd  upon  as 
moft  Perfeft  in  their  Kind,  have  been 
found  upon  Enquiry  to  have  fo  many. 


o 
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CHAP.    XIV. 


Of   C  A  N  O  N    L  A  W. 

IH  A  v  E  no  Defigp  to  bring  Con- 
tempt upon,  the  ancient  C  A  N  o  N  s? 
which  were  doubtlefs  very  well 
fitted  for  the  Occafions  of  the  Church 
in  its  purer  Ages  j  having  been  framed 
by  Men  of  Primitive  Simplicity,  in  free 
and  conciliar  Debates,  without  any  am- 
bitious Regards.  That  which  is  juftly 
complain'd  of,  is,  that  thefe  Canons  are 
too  much  neglefled,  and  a  new  Sort  of 
Difcipline  erected  in  the  Church,  efta- 
blifh'd  upon  different  Foundations,  and 
oft-times  for  different  Ends  with  the 
former  -y  which  is  fo  notorious,  that  it 
Jaas  given  occafion  to  a  Diftin&ion  a- 
Tnongft  fome  Members  of  the  Church  of 

Rome, 
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Rome,  betwixt  the  Old  and  New  Law  : 
Efpecially  amongfl  the  French,  who  pre- 
tend that  the  Gallic  an  Privileges  are 
chiefly  Remainders  of  the  ancient  Ca- 
nons, which  they  have  preferv'd  againfl 
the  Encroachments  of  the  Roman  Pontiff- 
For  that  Prelate  having  taken  advantage 
of  the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and 
of  the  Confuiion  among  his  Neighbours, 
Mpon  the  Inundation  of  the  Goths  and 
Vandals,  and  other  barbarous  People, 
and  of  the  Ignorance  that  enfued  there- 
on, made  a  pretty  eafie  fliift  to  erect  a 
New  Empire,  and  for  its  Support  it  was 
neceffary  to  contrive  and  frame  a  New 
Law.  I  fh&H  not  recount  the  feveral 
Advances  that  were  made  in  the  feverai 
Ages ;  IJidore's  Collection  was  the  great 
and  bold  Stroke,  which  tho'  in  its  main 
Parts  it  has  been  fince  djfcover'd  (a)  to  («)  r. 

R I  ~  jt 

be  as  impudent  a  Forgery  as  ever  was,  frtuj0, 
yet  to  this  Day  ftands  recorded  for  good  &  fTur- 
Authority  in  the  Canon  Law, 

THE  two  principal  Parts  of  this  Law 

are,    the    Decree   and     the    Decretals, 

which,  to  give  them  the  greater  Face  of 

O  2  Autho^ 
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Authority,  anfwcr  to  the  Pandefts  an4 
Code  in  the  Civil  Law  :  For  as  the  Pan- 
(lefts  contain  the  Anfwers  and  Opinion* 
of  famous  Lawyers  ,  and  the  Code,  the 
Decrees  made,  and  Sentences  given  by 
Emperors  ;  fo  thp  Decree  confifts  chiefly 
pf  the  Opinions  of  the  Fathers  and  Defi- 
nitions of  Councils,  apd  the  Decretals  of 
the  occafional  Sentences  and  Decrees  of 
Popes.  As  to  the  Clementines  and  Ex- 
fravagants,  which  may  anfvver  to  the 
Novels,  they  are  only  Supplements  to 
the  other  two  Parts,  and  we  have  yet  no 
Inftitutes  in  the  Canon  Law  :  For  as  to 
Lanceloftus's  Book  of  Inftitutes,  which 
Dr.  Duck  feems  to  make  a  Part  of  the 
Corpus,  he  is  therein  miftaken,  if  it  be 
his  Opinion  ;  for  wanting  Sanction  and 
Authority  (^),  it  is  pnly  yet  a  private 


Jjroit 
fan. 

T  H  E  j)ecree  carries  Contradidion  in 
its  very  Title,  being  Concordantia  Dif- 
cordantiumCanonum,  or  a  Concordance 
pf  difagreeing  Canons  :  Or,  if  there  were 
jione  in  the  Title,  I  doubt  there  are  too 
$nany  in  the  Body  of  the  Work,  >vhich 

have 
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have  occafion'd  innumerable  Glofles,  and 
bulled  the  Canonifts  in  reconciling  them* 
It  having  been  compiled  by  Gratian,  in 
an  ignorant  Age,  we  ought  not  to  be 
too  nice  in  examining  it  -,  and  perhaps  it 
were  tmreafonable  to  require  too  much 
Accuracy  amongft  fo  much  Ignorance  : 
And  therefore  if  his  Style  in  Latin  be 
fomewhat  coarfe  ;  or  if  in  quoting  a 
Greet  Father  or  Council  ^  he  miftakes 
their  Meaning,  or  gives  a  Wrong  one^ 
that  might  eafily  be  forgiven  him,  Greek 
being  a  Language  that  was  not^under- 
ftood  in  that  Age ;  and  was  rather  the 
Misfortune  of  the  Time,  than  his  own  : 
But  then  if  he  gives  us  fuch  Fathers  and 
Councils  as  have  no  Being  ,  or  if  he 
miftakes  a  Father  for  a  Council,  or  a 
Council  for  a  Father  -y  this  furely  is  not 
fo  pardonable  ;  and  yet  this  is  what  he 
has  been  charged  with  (c)  by  Authors  of  ^  ^ 
his  own  Communion.  And  among  the  Avg.  De 

T/..  <•  /•      1 1  ••'  Emenet* 

Jeiuits,  who  are  not  uiually  wanting  in  Qrat.  vi\ 
the  Caufe  of  their  Church,  Bellarmin 
owns,  that  he  has  quoted  a  Heretick  in- 
flead  of  a  Father.  And  the  poor  Monk 
having  probably  never  feen  many  of  the 
O  3  Decrees 
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Decrees  and  Councils  that  he  had  occa- 
fion  to  life,  nor  trac'd  his  Authorities  to 
their  Fountains,  but  having  made  ufe 
of  others  Collections,  it  was  impoflible 
but  he  fhould  fall  into  Miftakes  j  which 
are  fo  numerous,  efpecially  in  the  Names 
of  Perfons  and  Places,  that  a  Man  had 
need  of  good  Skill  in  Hiftory,  and  of  a 
New  Geography,  to  underftand  him  a- 
right  5  and  without  fuch  Helps,  one  may 
eafily  lofe  himfelf  in  traverfmg  the  De- 
cree. 

I  T  might  be  expedted,  that  he  fhould 
be  pretty  exaft  in  the  Names  of  Popes, 
thefe  being  his  Law-givers,  whofe  Au- 
thority he  makes  ufe  of  upon  all  Occa- 
fions ;  and  yet  even  in  thefe  he  fome- 
times  mifcarries,  and  gives  us  fuch 
Names  as  were  never  heard  of  in  ancient 
Story.  I  can  never  read  him,  but  he 
puts  me  in  mind  of  a  late  noted  Author, 
who  has  given  us  a  Church  Hiftory  of 
.Bifiops  and  their  Councils  :  For  as  in 
that  Book  you  may  meet  with  a  Council 
f  at  Arauficah  (*/),  another  at  Toletaney 

.  fcf  Dr.  and  a  third  at  Vicnnc  near  France,  with 

other 
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others  as  remote  from  Knowledge  as 
thefe  are  ;  fo  in  Gratian  you  may  find 
like  Miftakes,  only  altering  the  Lan- 
guage, a  Concilium  Auraficenfe^  Anqui~ 
ritanum^  Bifpalenje,  and  more  of  the 
like  Nature.  One  would  be  tempted  to) 
think,  that  Mr.  B.  had  fludied  the  Ca- 
non  Law,  and  had  borrow'd  his  Autho-^ 
rities  from  thence. 

AFTER   fo  much  Ignorance  we  are 

not  to  wonder,  if  Gratian  have  no  very 

favourable  Opinion  of  Human  Learning^ 

which  is  condemn'd  in  the  Decree,  more 

particularly  Poetry  and  Logic  :    Thofe 

of  the  higheft  Order  in  the  Church,  even 

Bilhops  themfelves  (e)±  are  forbid  to  read 

Books  of  Heathen  Learning;  andSt.J^ 

rowe's  Authority  is  urg'd,  who  was  re- 

prov'd  by  an  Angel  for  reading  Cicero. 

It  is  true,  the  Canonifts  endeavour  to  re- 

concile this,  by  alledging  other  Places  in 

the  Decree,  where  Learning  is  allow'd, 

and  by  fhewing  it  to  be  Qf&tiafftiVfofj 

to  cite  differing  Canons  and  Opinions  to 

the  fame  Purpofe  -,  and  I  will  grant  fa 

much  if  they  pleafe  ;  but  then  it  can  bd 

04  no 
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no  great  Commendation  of  a  Law,  that 
it  contains  fuch  contrary  Opinions,   that 
it  muft  be  another  Man's  Work  to  re- 
concile them.     Nor  does  his  Morality 
exceed  his  Learning ;  the  Decree  in  cafe 
of  two  Evils,  the  one  of  which  is  un- 
(f)  D*-    avoidable,  allows  us  to  chufe  the  lefs  (/) ; 
'"  which  altho'  the  Canonifts   would  un- 
derftand  of  the  Evil  of  Punifhment,  yet 
it  feems  pretty  plain  from  the  Text,  and 
thelnflances  there  produc'd,  that  itmufl 
be  underftood  of  the  Evil  of  Sin ;    in 
which  Senfe  the  Cafe  can  never  happen, 
uhlefs  we  will  admit  of  a  Neceffity  of 
Sinning ;  which  is  as  impoffible  in  Mo- 
rality, as  any  the  greateft  Difficulty  can 
be  in  Nature.     That  which  follows  in 
the  34th  Diftin&ion  is  yet  worfe,  Is  qui 
non  habet  uxorem^  &  pro  uxore  Goncubi- 
nam  habet^  a  Communione  non  repellatur; 
which  in  Modefly  I  forbear  to  tranflate, 
and  could  hardly  have  believ'd  it  to  have 
been  in  Gratian  :  And  when  I  firft  met 
with  it  there,    I  thought  it  had  been 
only  to  be  found  in  fome  old  Editions, 
and  concluded  wTith  myfelf,  it  muft  be 
amended  in  that  more  correct  and  autho- 

riz'd 
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riz'd  Edition  by  Gregory  XIII,  but  was 
flill  more  furpriz'd,  when  I  found  it 
ftand  there  uncorre&ed,  as  if  there  had 
been  no  Hurt  done.  I  think  nothing 
can  be  faid  worfe,  unlefs  what  is  faid 
by  the  learned  Ant.  Auguftinus  in  his 
fifteenth  Dialogue  of  his  Emendation  to 
be  in  fome  Books  of  Gratian,  be  fo; 
0$ui  non  babet  uxorem,  loco  illius  Concu- 
binam  habere  debct.  If  any  Thing  can 
be  faid  worfe  of  them,  than  they  have 
faid  themfelves,  it  may  be  had  in  Lu- 
ther (g)y  who  began  the  Reformation 
with  burning  the  Canon  Law;  andin7^*2 
Vindication  of  what  he  had  done,  made  Wit. 
a  Collection  of  fuch  Articles,  as  were 
moft  liable  to  give  Offence.  I  have  not 
yet  compar'd  his  Quotations  with  the 
Text,  and  therefore  do  not  put  them 
down ;  but  if  they  be  faithful,  I  am 
fure  there  is  enough  to  give  a  Man  a  hard 
Opinion  of  the  Canon  Law. 

THE  Decretals,  tho'  not  altogether  fo 
grofs  as  the  Decree,  are  more  imperious^ 
having  appeared  in  the  World,  when  the 
Papal  Power  was  grown  to  its  full  height; 

and 
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and  having  been  compil'd  by  Gregory  IX. 
and  confifting  principally  of  the  Confti- 
tutions  of  Innocent  III.  the  firft  of  whom 
wag'd  almoft  a  continual  War  with  an 
Emperor,  and  the  latter  fubjugated  a 
King,  and  call'd  him  his  Vaffal^  nothing 
better  could  be  expefted.  For  tho'  fe- 
veral  Conciliar  Decrees  and  Canons  were 
Intermix'd  with  the  Papal  Conftitutions, 
yet  they  are  with  fuch  Exceptions  and 
Refervations  to  the  Pope's  difpenfmg 
Power  andabfolute  Dominion,  that  they 
became  ufelefs  :  Popes  were  now  be- 
come the  Fountain  of  all  Power,  and 
both  Princes  and  Councils  were  brought 
under  their  Obedience.  It  is  expreffly 
)  Lib.  i.  faid  in  the  Decretals  (b)>  That  no  Conn- 
L  6*  cH*  have  prcfi^d  Laws  to  the  Church  of 
Rome,  inafmucb  as  all  Councils  do  bor^ 
row  their  Authority  from  that  Church 3 
and  the  Papal  Authority  is  excepted  in 
them  all.  And  Innocent^  in  the  Title 
De  Majoritate,  exalts  the  Papal  Power 
as  much  above  the  Regal,  as  Spiritual 
Things  are  better  than  Temporal,  or 
the  Soul  fuperior  to  the  Body  ;  and  hav- 
ing compar'd  thefe  two  Powers  to  the 

two 
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two  great  Lights  in  the  Firmament,  in- 
fers from  thence,  That  the  Pontifical 
Authority  is  as  much  fuperior  to  the  Re- 
gal, as  the  Sun  is  greater  than  the  Moon : 
Upon  which  there  arifing  fome  Diffe- 
rence concerning  the  Proportion  of  Mag- 
nitude betwixt  thefe  two  Luminaries, 
and  confequently  betwixt  thefe  two 
other  great  Powers  ;  the  Glofs  does 
learnedly  refer  us  to  Ptolemy's  Almagejt 
to  adjuft  the  Proportion.  But  I  need 
not  cite  particular  Conftitutions,  a  good 
Part  of  the  Decretals  turning  upon  this 
Point,  and  refolving  all  into  a  Monar- 
chical Power  at  Rome  :  For  which  Rea- 
fon  the  Five  Books  of  Gregory  (i)  have  /•)  Dfflf- 
not  yet  been  received  in  France ,  without  #</?-.  <** 
Reftriftions,  no  more  than  the  Sixth  c«».  Par. 
Book  of  Boniface  VIII.  has  been.  2^-  !5* 

'7* 

THE  Clementines,  notwithftanding  a 
good  Part  of  them  were  given  in  a  pre- 
tended General  Council  at  Vienne  in 
France,  yet  are  no  Conciliar  Decrees, 
only  the  Conftitutions  of  Clement  V. 
Such  having  been  the  manner  of  fome 
of  the  late  Weftcrn  Councils,  That  the 

Bifhops 
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Biihops  were  only  Afleffors  or  Advi- 
fers,  or  at  the  moft  Aflenters,  and  the 
Pope  alone  defin'd  in  a  pretty  abfolute 
manner;  and  therefore  they  are  not 
ftyl'd  Decrees  of  fuch  a  Council,  only 
the  Conftitutions  oi  7  Clement  in  the  Coun- 
cil at  Vienne.  The  Extravagants  are 
tedious  Things^  and  want  that  Majefty, 
which  Brevity  gives  to  Sanftions  and 
Decrees  :  Both  they  and  the  Clementines 
have  this  belkles,  that  having  been  com- 
pii'd  in  the  Scholaftic  Age  of  the 
Church,  they  are  mix'd  with  Theolo- 
gical Queflions,  and  are  as  much  Divi- 
nitv  as 


N  o  R  is  the  Glofs  better  than  the 
Text,  which,  however  it  be  of  great 
Authority  among  the  Canonifts,  yet  it 
may  be  juftiy  queftion'd,  whether  it  de- 
ferves  fo  much  ?  For  to  take  Things  as 
they  rife,  and  to  go  no  further  than  the 
firft  Page  of  the  Decree  :  Gratian  having 
began  his  Book  very  properly,  by  diftin- 
guifhing  betwixt  the  feveral  Sorts  of 
Right;  and  having  faid  that  yus  was  fo 
called,  becaufe  it  was  Juft;  the  Glofs 

upon 
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upon  this  obferves,  that  there  is  a  Right 
that  is  neither  Equitable  nor    Tuft  (k)y  (k] 

i  i       T     n  i  •     deque  eft 

and  produceth  Inftances,  that  are   nei-  aiiquod 
ther  pertinent,  nor  prove  the  Point  j  and>J»  t"od 
then  concludes,  that  in  all  Cafes  upon  a  quum  nee 
Reafon,  and  for  publick  Good,  Rigour-^' 
is  induc'd  againft  Natural  Equity,  and 
in  fome  Cafes  without  a  Reafon.    Take 
another  Inftance  upon  the  Decretals  (/),  (/)  Lib. 
which  beginning  with  the  Symbol  of  our       I% 
Faith,    upon   that  the  Author    of    the 
Glofs  enquires  into  the  Nature  of  Faith  ; 
and  having  pafs'd  the  Apoftle's  Account, 
as  an  imperfed;  Definition,  gives  a  much 
more  insufficient  pne  of  his  own;    for 
which  he  is  juftly  cbaftiz'd  by  Erafmus : 
And  as  for  the  Word  Symbol,  that  fhould 
not  feem  to  be  over  difficult,  he  derives 
it  from  Syn  and    Bolus,  which  in    the 
Language  of  the  Glofs  does  fignifie  Mor- 
fellus ;    and     then    enquiring   into    the 
Number  of  Symbols,  he  adds  a  fourth 
to  the  other  three  5  for  no  reafon  that  I 
can  fee,  unlefs  it  were,  that  they  might 
anfwer  to  fo   many   Gofpels  :     Beiides 
other  lefs  Miftakes  upon  the  fame  Title, 
which  I  pafs   over>    becaufe  the  fame 

Glofs 
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Glofs  fays,  that  Modicum  quid  non  nocef, 
(tn)til>.$.  and  cites  the  Decretals  (m)  for  it,  where 
?//.3.c.i8.  M0di'Ca  res  is  faid  not  to  induce  Simony ; 

and  yet  the  Modica  res  there  mentioned, 

is  a  Horfe, 

THE  Canonifts  are  too  numerous  to 
be  mention'd  here,  and  therefore  I  pafs 
them  over ;  and  indeed  they  generally 
keep  to  the  Text,  and  run  out  upon  the 
Power  of  the  Pope,  to  the  great  Dimi- 
nution of  Councils,  or  indeed  of  any 
other  Authority.  And  whereas  in  that 
large  Collection  of  Tradts  that  was  pub*- 
lifh'd  at  Venice p,  there  are  two  grofs  Vo- 
lumes concerning  the  Power  of  Popes 
and  their  Cardinals  j  it  is  very  obfer- 
vable,  that  there  is  fcarce  any  Thing 
faid  of  Councils,  unlefs  by  fuch  as  will 
be  fure  to  fubjeft  them  to  the  Pope, 
That  haughty  Bifhop  is  their  Darling 
Theme  $  and  one  of  them  has  gone  fo 

(«)jofeph.  low,  as  to  write  a  Trad  (n)  about  the 
Adoration  of  his  Feet  :  Nor  {hall  I  infift 
adora-  upon  the  differing  Opinions  and  Confti- 
tuti°ns  in  tne  Decree  and  Decretals,  in 

mam  Pan  how  many  Things  they   interfere   and 

t'tfaii*  r 

Torn,  i  j.  crofs> 
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crofs,  and  in  how  many  more  they  con- 
tradidt  the  Civil  Law.  Baptijia  a  Sanfto 
Elafio  has  furnifh'd  us  with  two  hundred 
Contradictions  betwixt  the  Canon  and 
Civil  Law  :  Zanetin  has  difcover'd  a 
great  many  Differences  of  the  fame 
Kind ;  and  I  fuppofe  it  were  no  hard 
Matter  to  fwell  the  Account  yet  higher : 
But  I  leave  jthofe  we  have  already  to  be 
reconciled  by  the  learned  in  the  Law. 

Vhat  I  may  do  all  Right  to  tie  Canon  Law,  it  miift  lc 
own'd,  that  the  Canonifs  have  interpreted  the  Word 
Concubina  in  a  Senfe  of  near  Affinity  *witb  Wife  • 
In  the  btft  Senfe  it  is  lad  enough,  and  has  betnjujlfy 
cenfured* 
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CHAR    XV. 
Of  P  H  y  s  i  c  K. 


IF  any  Credit  may  be  given  to  Pli- 
ny (a),  we  {hall  have  no  Reafon  to 
boaft  of  the  Invention  of  Phyfick? 
two  great  Operations  in  that  Art  hav- 
ing been  owing  to  two  inconfiderable 
Creatures.  Bleeding  and  Purging  have 
been  taught  us  by  the  Hippopotamus  and 
Ibis  y  the  former  of  which  being  over- 
charg'd  with  Blood,  breaths  a  Vein,  by 
rolling  himfelf  among  the  fharp  Reeds 
of  the  Nile ;  and  the  latter  fucking  in 
the  Salt-water,  adminifters  a  Cathartic, 
by  turning  her  Bill  upon  her  Funda- 
ment. I  will  not  vouch  for  my  Au- 
thor, (whom  if  I  would  make  ufe  of,  it 
fhould  be  to  a  different  Purpofea  in  fhew- 
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ing,  how  little  Reliance  there  is  upon 
our  Natural  Hiftory)  altho'  the  Account 
he  gives  here  of  Phyfic  may  be  as  true 
as  theirs  is,  who  fetch  its  Original  from 
MJiulafius  and  Apollo. 


IT  is  doubtlefs  ancient;  Men's  Ne- 
cefiity  and  Defire  of  Health  did  put  them 
early  upon  this  Search;  and  Hippocrates^ 
who  liv'd  two  thoufand  Years  ago,  has 
left  a  Treatife  concerning  ancient  Phy- 
fic :  So  that  it  was  ancient  in  his  Time. 
But  the  Phyfic  then  in  Ufe  was  chiefly 
Empirical  :  Hippocrates  brought  in  the 
Rational  Way  ;  and  what  he  did  in  this 
Art,  did  fo  far  furpafs  others  Labours, 
that  their  Works  are  in  a  manner  loft 
and  forgot  ;  and  Hippocrates,  who  was 
then  a  Modern,  is  to  us  a  very  ancient 
Author.  His  Age  gave  him  Authority; 
and  altho'  that,  and  his  fhort  Way  of 
Writing,  have  rendered  him  lefs,  intelli- 
gible to  ordinary  Readers,  yet  he  was 
almoft  univerfally  follow'd  :  His  Apho- 
rifms  have  been  look'd  upon  as  Maxims; 
and  Macrobius  (b)  fpeaks  of  his  Know- 
ledge  in  fuch  lofty  Strains,  as  are 

P  agreeable 
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agreeable  to  G  OD  Almighty  :  Notwith- 
flanding,  of  late  he  has  been  difcover'd 
to  be  a  frail  Man,  his  Apboriftns  have 
been  examin'd,  and  the  Danger  detect- 
ed, in  blindly  following  great  Names ; 
and  how  mifchievous  the  Confequences 
may  have  been,  in  an  implicit  Submiflion 
to  all  his  Rules,  may  appear  from  one, 
which  once  crudely  fwallow'd,  has  cofl 
fo  many  Lives ;  all  which  might  have 
been  fav'd,  and  the  contrary  Practice 
been  ventur'd  upon  fooner,  which  is 
(0  Boyle  now  found  (c\  to  be  not  only  fafe.  but 

*/.  Exper.    r  ,  * 

Phil. part,  lalutary. 
*.!>.$. 

GALEN,  as  he  differs  from  -  Hip- 
pocrates in  fome  Things,  fo  he  follows 
him  in  the  main  -y  and  both  in  Explain- 
ing his  Author,  and  where  he  gives  us 
his  own  Sentiments,  is  fomewhat  tedi- 
ous :  He  tires  and  diftracts  his  Reader 
as  much  by  being  too  large,  as  the  other 
does  by  faying  too  little ;  which  yet 
might  be  excus'd,  had  he  in  fo  many 
grofs  Volumes  and  different  Treatifes, 
left  us  a  compleat  Body  of  Phyfic.  But 
this  he  is  fo  far  from  having  done,  that 

it 
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it  fcarce  feems  to  have  been  in  his  De- 
fign ;    moft  of  his  Pieces  having   been 
undertaken  with  particular  Views,  either 
to  gratifie  Friends,  or  as  Helps  of  Me-* 
mory,  or  Exercifes  of  Invention.     His 
Anatomical    Pieces,    which   have   been 
cry'd  up  above  Meafure,  have  been  lefs 
admir'd,    fince  nicer  Observations    have 
been  made  in  Anatomy,    than    he  was 
capable  of  making  ;  and  thofe  which  he 
has  made,  are  often  erroneous,  for  want 
of  a  Comparative  Anatomy,    in  compa- 
ring and  diftinguifhing  betwixt  the  Bo- 
dies of  Men  and    Brutes  :     Moft  of  his 
Obfervations  having    been  made   upon 
the  latter,    and   it    being    queftionable 
Whether  he  ever  law  the  Diffection  of  a 
Humane  Body.     Even   his  Treatife  De 
Ufu  Partium  has  been  cenfur'd,    as  in 
many  Things  grounded  upon  Inferences 
of  his  own,  rather  than  upon  Obferva- 
tions from  Experience  and  View;  and 
the  Parts  are  dejfcrib'd  there  in  fuch  Or- 
der, as   none  will  think  fit  to  imitate, 
unlefs  any  Man  can  find  Method,  in  be- 
ginning with  the  Hand,  and  proceeding 
to   the  Foot,    and  fo  up  again  to  the 
P  z  Belly, 
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Belly.  And  tho'  he  has  been  remark- 
able for  his  Care  and  Tendernefs  of  Life, 
which  he  has  exprefs'd,  as  in  other  In- 
ftances,  fo  particularly  in  being  againft 
publiihing  exquilite  Treatifes  of  the  Na- 
ture of  Poifons ;  yet  I  queftion  whether 
it  will  be  thought  another  Inftance  of  it, 
that  he  fometimes  took  away  fix  Pounds 
)  Di  of  Blood  (d)  in  a  Fever ;  and  bled  his 
urand.  Patients,  till  by  Fainting;  they  could  bear 

Rat,  per  r  i  •    i      i  j    - 

Sang  mif.  no  longer ;  for  which  he  was  twitted  m 
fap.  14.  kjs  own  Time,  as  appears  from  his 
(e}  j)e  Books  (e),  and  was  faid  to  work  Cures^ 
Mf'?-  by  murthering  Difeafes. 

Msd.  /.  9.      J 
r.  4. 

WH  ATEVER  Fault  he  had,  njiuft  have 
been  deriv'd  upon  his  SuccefforyS ;  for  as 
he  commented  upon  Hippocrates,  fo  the 
following  Phyficians  have  copy'd  Galen  : 
The  Greeks,  Oribafius,  Mgineta,  and 
sEtius,  have  in  a  manner  tranfcrib'd 
him ;  and  Avicen,  and  the  Arabians, 
have  done  little  more  than  tranflate  Ga- 
len into  their  own  Tongue  :  And  their 
Tranflations  having  not  been  over  faith- 
ful, and  the  Verfion  double;  firft,  from 
the  Greek  to  the  Arabic,  and  from  that 

buck 
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back  again  into  the  Latln^  they  cannot 
be  depended  upon  without  eminent  Ha- 
zard, efpecially  in  the  Names  of  Drugs 
and  Plants,  where  the  Miftake  in  a 
Word  may  endanger  a  Life.  They  were 
fubtle  Men,  and  moft  of  them  Logi- 
cians ;  accordingly  they  have  given  Me- 
thod, and  ihed  Subtilty  upon  their  Au- 
thor, and  little  more  can  be  faid  for 
them. 

THE  Chymifts  have  appeared  with  fo 
much  Oftentation,  and  with  fuch  Con- 
tempt of  the  Arabians  and  Galen,  that 
we  have  been  made  to  expedl  Wonders 
from  their  Performances.  Paracelfus, 
who  would  be  thought  the  Head  of  a 
Sed,  has  treated  the  Galenifts  fo  rudely^ 
as  if  they  were  the  moft  ignorant  Men 
in  the  World,  and  had  little  Skill  be- 
yond a  Plaifter  or  a  Purge  :  Tho'  neither 
ought  he  to  have  vaunted  fo  much  of 
his  Difcoveries;  one  of  his  great  Ad- 
mirers (/)  having  fhewn,  that  fome 
Part  of  his  Skill  was  ftole :  And  it  is  (/)  Jfc 
fome  Prejudice  againft  him,  that  a  Man 
who  pretended  to  fuch  immortal  Rcme- 
P  3  dies, 
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dies,  fhould  himfelf  die  in  his  47th  Year  5 
whereas  Hippocrates  and  Galen  are  faid 
to  have  liv'd  beyond  an  Hundred. 

I  F  there  be  anyThing  certain  in  Chy-» 
tniftry,  it  ought  to  be  their  firft  Princi- 
ples which  the  Chymifts  have  fubftituted 
in  the  Place  of  others,  which  they  have 
thought  fit  to  explode  -y  and  pretend,  that 
theirs  are  fo  evident  from  the  Analyfi* 
of  Bodies,  that  there  can  be  no  room  to 
doubt :  And  yet  whereas  at  firft  we  had 
only  three  of  thefe  Principles,  their 
Number  is  already  fwoln  to  five ;  and 
who  knows  whether  they  may  flop 
there  ?  Or  whether  their  Practice  be  bet- 
ter grounded  than  the  Principles  they  go 
on  ?  For  tho'  great  Cures  have  been  ef- 
fedled  by  Chymical  Prefcriptions,  and 
thofe  too  in  a  manner  lefs  cloying  and 
naufeous  than  the  former  Practice  would 
admit  of,  by  feparating  the  Faeces  with 
which  the  Galenical  Medicines  are 
elogg'd ;  yet  the  Queftioji  will  be,  whe- 
ther they  be  not  attended  with  other  In- 
conveniences ?  Whether  they  be  equally 
and  have  no  dangerous  Confe*- 
J  quences 
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quences  todifcourage  their  Ufe  ?  It  will 
rrot  be  denied,  that  the  Chymical  Pre- 
parations are  more  vigorous  and  potent 
in  their  Effects,  than  the  Galenical  are  ; 
and  often  work  fuch  Cures,  as  the  other 
grofs  Medicines  have  not  Activity  enough 
to  effect  :    But  then,  as  their  Activity  is 
great,  is  not  the  Danger  fo  too  ?    And 
does  not  the  fame  Power  that  enables 
them  to  heal,  empower  them  to  deftroy  ? 
And  whilft  the  Cures  are  recorded,  are 
not  the  Mifcarriages  forgot  ?    Have  not 
our  enterprifmg  Chymifls  fometimes  pre- 
ferv'd  Life,  only  to  make  it  the  more 
iniferable,  and  fav'd  their  Patients,  by 
ruining   their  Conftitutions  ?    Have  not 
their  ftrong  Opiates  often  diforder'd  the 
Head  j  and  their  too  free  ufe  of  Mer- 
cury >  Antimony^  &c.  the  whole  Habit  of 
the  Body  ?    If  fuch  Cures  be  offer'd  me, 
I  hardly  accept  them.     He  is   the  true 
Phyfician,  who   attends   to  all  poffible 
Confequences ;  who  does  not  heal  one 
Difeafe,  by  procuring  us  a  worfe,    but 
reftores  fuch  a  Life  as   a  Man  can  en- 
joy :  But  where  {hall  this  perfect  Man 
be  found  ? 

P  4  SOM  E 
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SOME  have  gone  as  far  as  China  to 
find  him  out;    of  which  People's  Skill 
fuch  Wonders    have  been  reported,    as 
the  Chymifts  themfelves  can  hardly  pre- 
tend to.     The  Circulation  of  the  Blood, 
which  with  us  is  a  modern  Difcovery, 
has   been   known  there,     according   to 
)rar.   VoJJius  (g),  four  Thon fan d  Years;    they 
/mat.  have  fuch  Skill  in  Pulfes  as  is  not  to  be 
imagin'd,   but   by   thofe   that    are    ac- 
quainted with  them  ;    and  the  Arabians 
are  there  faid  to  have  borrowed  thence 
their  Knowledge  in  Phyfic.     Even  the 
Millenaries,  who  have  reafon  to  know 
them  beft,  grant  that  there  is  fomewhat 
P)Z*2W.forprifing    in   their  Skill  of  Pulfes   (/&), 
£*  tell  us  they  have  made  Obfervation  in 

Medicine  Four  Thoufand  Years,  and 
that  when  all  the  Books  in  China  were 
order'd  to  be  burnt  by  the  Emperor  Chi" 
obamti)  thofe  in  Phyfic  were  preferv'd 
by  a  particular  Exception.  But  yet 
they  like  wife  acquaint  us,  that  mofl  of 
their  Skill  is  built  upon  Obfervations, 
which  have  not  been  improved  to  fuch 
Pprpofes,  as  they  would  have  been  by 

the 
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the  Europeans;  and  that  for  want  of 
Philofophy  and  Anatomy,  the  great 
Foundations  of  Medicine,  their  Notions 
are  confufed,  and  their  Practice  in  fome 
Things  ridiculous.  The  Chlnefe  are  an 
unaccountable  fort  of  People,  ftrangely 
compounded  of  Knowledge  and  Igno- 
rance :  They  have  had  Printing  among 
them,  and  Gunpowder,  and  the  Ufe  of 
the  Compafs,  long  before  they  came  a- 
mong  the  Europeans ;  and  yet  for  want 
of  due  Improvement,  thefe  ufeful  In- 
ventions have  not  turn'd  to  any  great 
Account ;  and  Phyfic  has  had  the  fame 
Fate  :  So  that  after  all  our  Travel,  the 
jnoft  confiderable  Improvements  in  this 
Art,  are  moft  probably  to  be  found  at 
Home ;  and  being  fo  near,  need  not 
be  much  enquired  into. 

WE  have  generally  Men  enough  ready 
to  publifli  Difcoveries,  whether  real  or 
pretended,  whilft  Deficiencies  in  moft 
Arts  are  often  concealed,  or  pafs'd  by 
in  filence.  What  Noife  have  we  had 
for  fome  Years  about  Tranfplantation  of 
Difeafes,  and  Transfufion  of  Blood ;  the 

latter 
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latter  of  which  has  taken  up  fo  much 
Room  in  the  Journal  des  Seavans,  and 
Philofophical  Tranfa&ions  ;  and  the  En- 
glijh  and  French  have  contended  for  the 
Difcovery;  which  notwithftanding  as 
far  as  I  can  fee,  is  like  to  be  of  no  Ufe 
or  Credit  to  either  Nation.  The  re- 
trieving the  ancient  Eritannica  has  made 
no  lefs  Noife,  Muntingius  has  writ  a 
Book  upon  it,  and  we  were  made  to 
hope  for  a  Specific  againft  the  Scurvy  ; 
After  all,  it  is  like  to  come  to  nothing, 
and  Men  lofe  their  Teeth  and  die,  as 
they  did  before.  The  Circulation  of  the 
Spirits  is  a  third  Invention,  which  if  I 
might  have  leave  to  judge,  I  fhould 
think  fcarce  capable  of  being  prov'd ; 
for  neither  are  the  Spirits  themfelves 
vifible,  nor,  as  far  as  I  know,  does  any 
Ligature,  or  Tumor  in  the  Nerve  dif- 
cover  their  Motion.  The  Circulation  of 
the  Blood  has  indeed  been  faid  to  be 
demonstrated  to  Senfe  by  Monfieur 
Leeuwenboek)  by  the  help  of  his  Glaffes^ 
and  Men  have  been  look'd  upon  as  dull 
that  will  not  fee  it.  I  will  not  queftion 
the  Faft,  tho*  I  cannot  but  obferve  that 

a  late 
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a  late  Italian  (/)  Author  has  in  effedt 
done  it  for  me,  who  either  has  not  met 
with  M.  Leeuwenboek  and  his  Experi- 
ments, or  cannot  fee  fo  clearly  in  his 
Glaffes  as  he  does;  which,  however  it 
be,  ought  to  be  feme  Check  upon  Affu- 
rance.  I  might  enumerate  a  World  of 
fuch  like  Particulars ;  Anwalfs  Panacea 
difcufs'd  by  Libavius,  and  Butler's  Stone 
fo  much  magnified  by  Helmont,  were  as 
much  talk'd  of  in  their  own  Time,  as 
moft  Things  we  can  pretend  to,  and  yet 
they  are  dead,  and  have  been  buried 
with  their  Authors, 

THE  moft  confiderable  real  Difcove- 
ries  that  have  been  lately  made,  have 
been  in  Anatomy,  and  Botany  :  No 
Man  in  his  right  Wits  will  conteft  the 
former  ;  though  the  Difcoveries  in  that 
Kind  have  been  rather  in  the  Parts  of 
the  Body,  than  in  the  Humours  and 
Spirits  and  Blood,  which  are  the  prin- 
cipal Seat  of  Health  as  well  as  Difeafe  : 
For  the  'firft  feem  defign'd  for  Strength 
and  Motion,  and  fall  not  improperly 
under  a  Surgeon's  Skill;  the  latter  are 

the 
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the  Scat  of  Life,  and  under  the  Confide- 
ration  of  Phyfic,  and  are  yet  imperfeft- 
ly  underftood,  Till  thcfe  be  thoroughly 
known,  which  perhaps  they  never  will, 
there  will  be  one  Fundamental  Defici- 
ency in  our  Phyfic. 


ANOTHER  great  Deficiency  was  ob- 
(fi  A<3*.  fcrv'd  by  my  Lord  Bacon  (k)  in  his 
ofLeam  Time,  that  will  I  believe  always  hold, 

/  4.  C.  2.  .        .  . 

and  that  is  in  Comparative  Anatomy  : 
He  then  granted,  as  we  may  with  more 
fafety,  that  fimple  Anatomy  had  been 
clearly  handled,  and  that  the  feveral 
Parts  had  been  diligently  obferved  and 
defcribed  ;  but  the  fame  Parts  in  diffe- 
rent Perfons  had  not  been  duly  com- 
pared, nor  have  they  yet  been  ;  tho'  we 
may  differ  as  much  in  the  inward  Parts 
of  our  Bodies  as  we  do  in  our  outward 
Features,  and  that  difference  may  occa- 
fion  great  variety  in  Application  and 
Cure.  This  is  a  Deficiency  that  is  not 
like  to  have  a  fpeedy  Remedy,  requi- 
ring more  DiiTe&ions  than  moft  Men 
have  Opportunity  of  making. 

NOR 
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NOR  are  the  Deficiencies  lefs  in  the 
Botanic  Part  j  for  tho'  this  fort  of  Know- 
ledge be  mightily  enlarged,  fmce  the 
Difcovery  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft-Indies> 
by  opening  a  vaft  Field,  and  giving  a 
much  larger  Range  to  it  than  it  had  be- 
fore; yet  the  great  Difficulty  remains 
ftill  to  be  overcome.  Our  Herbals,  it 
is  true,  are  fufficiently  ftor'd  with  Plants, 
and  we  have  made  a  tolerable  (hift  to 
reduce  them  to  Claffes,  and  to  defcribe 
them  by  Marks  and  Signatures,  fo  far 
as  to  diftinguifh  them  from  one  another : 
But  as  their  Charafteriftic  Marks  are 
known,  are  their  Virtues  fo  too  ?  I  be- 
lieve no  Man  will  venture  to  affirm  it. 
The  Qualities  of  many  of  our  Plants  and 
Simples  are  yet  in  the  Dark,  or  fo  un- 
certain in  their  Operations,  that  they 
are  rather  Matter  of  Curiofity,  than  Sub- 
jefts  of  SkiU  :  Or  where  fome  of  their 
Virtues  are  too  remarkable  to  be  con- 
ceal'd,  yet  they  aft  one  way  iingly,  and 
quite  otherwife  in  Mixture  and  Compo- 
fition;  or  they  may  have  one.  EfFedt 
when  outwardly  applied,  and  a  quite 

different 
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different  one  when  taken  inwardly,  after 
they  have  undergone  fomany  Alterations 
in  the  Blood  and  Stomach,  as  they  muft 
do,  before  they  can  reach  the  Part  affect- 
ed; and  they  may  again  vary,  according 
to  the  different  Temper  of  the  Bodies  to 
which  they  are  applied.  It  is  not  enough 
to  fay,  their  Natures  may  be  known  by 
being  chymically  refolv'd ;  for  their  Ef- 
fedts  are  often  very  difproportionable  to 
the  Principles  and  Parts  that  refult  from 
the  Analyfis  :  There  are  other  Parts  more 
fubtle,  and  yet  moft  active  and  vigorous 
in  their  Operation,  that  act  upon  the  Spi- 
rits, as  the  groffer  Parts  do  upon  the 
Blood  and  Humours,  and  thofe  the  fub- 
tileft  Chymifts,  and  the  moft  exquiiite 
Analyfis  will  not  be  able  to  reach. 

IN  fhort,  whether  we  confider  our  Bo- 
dies, or  our  Medicines,  Phyfic  muft  be 
the  moft  uncertain  Thing  imaginable  : 
Our  Bodies  are  more  compounded  and 
unequal  than  other  Bodies  are ;  moft  o- 
ther  Creatures  live  upon  a  fimple  Diet, 
and  are  regular  in  their  Appetites ; 
whereas  Man  feeds  ahnoft  upon  every 

Thing, 
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Thing,  Flefh  and  Fifh,  Fruits  and  Plants, 
from  the  Fruit  of  our  Gardens  to  the 
Mufhroom  upon  theDunghil  5  and  where 
Appetite  fails,  Invention  is  calPd  in  to 
fwell  the  Account ;  high  Sauces  and  rich 
Spices  are  fetch'd  from  the  Indies ,  which 
occafion  flrong  Fermentations  and  infi- 
nite Diforder  in  the  Blood  and  Humors : 
Hence  proceed  fuch  variety  of  Difeafes 
as  perplex  and  diftracT:  the  Phyfician's 
Skill.  A  found  Body  and  healthy  Con- 
ftitution  is  eafily  reftor'd  when  out  of 
Order ;  Nature  in  a  great  Meafure  does 
its  own  Work,  (a  noted  Inftance  where- 
of we  have  in  Cornaro  in  LeJJius,  who 
by  Regularity  and  Temperance  had 
brought  an  infirm  Body  to  fuch  a  Tem- 
per, that  he  was  not  troubled  with  any 
Difeafe,  and  any  Wound  in  him  would 
in  a  manner  heal  itfelf  5)  whereas  in  a 
diforder'd  Body,  every  little  Thing  is  a 
Wound  and  Difeafe,  and  a  Phyfician 
muft  give  a  new  Conftitution,  before  he 
can  perfect  the  Cure;  this  is  ahardTryal 
upon  our  Phyfician,  and  yet  by  our  way 
of  living  we  often  require  it. 


IT 
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IT  is  the  harder,  becaufe  his  Medi- 
cines and  Methods  of  Cure  will  not  en- 
able him  to  work  Wonders :  For  tho' 
our  Materia  Medica  be  large  enough, 
and  to  look  into  our  Difpenfatories,  one 
would  think  no  Difeafe  incurable ;  yet 
the  Mifchief  of  it  is,  all  thofe  fine  Me- 
dicines do  not  always  anfwer  in  the  Ap- 
plication, nor  have  they  been  found  fo 
fovereign  in  our  Bodies,  as  they  are  in 
our  Books.  All  which  Things  have 
fo  diftraded  our  Phyficians,  that  they 
vary  even  in  the  moft  common  Method  : 
At  one  Time  they  keep  their  Patients  fo 
clofe  and  warm,  as  almoft  to  ftifle  them 
with  Care,  and  all  on  a  fudden  the  cold 
Regimen  is  in  Vogue  :  In  one  Age 
Alkalies  are  in  Fafhion,  and  in  the  next 
Acids  begin  to  recover  Credit ;  Anti- 
mony at  one  Time  is  next  to  Poifon,  and 
again,  the  moft  innocent  Thing  in  the 
World,  if  duly  prepared  :  Bleeding  is 
praftis'd  in  one  Nation,  and  condemn 'd 
by  their  Neighbours;  fome  People  are 
prodigal  of  their  Blood,  and  others  fo 
fparing,  as  if  fo  much  Life  and  Blood 
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went  together;  Helmont  and  his  Fol- 
lowers are  for  the  latter  Way  -3  Galen 
and  Willis,  and  their  Followers,  en- 
courage the  former  :  And  all  of  them, 
as  you  will  imagine,  with  equal  Af- 
furance. 


CHAP. 
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CHAR    XVI. 


Of  CRITICAL  LEARNING, 


CRITICISM,    as  it    is  ufually 
pradis'd,  is  little  more  than  an 
Art  of  finding  Faults,    and  thofe 
commonly  little  ones  too,  and  fuch  as 
are  of  fmall  Importance  to  the  Scope 
and   Defign    of   an  Author.     Monfieur 
Bajle  was  fenfible  of  this,  whofe  firft 
Defign   was  to  publifh  a  Dictionary  of 
Faults,  but  was  diverted   from  his  Pur- 
pofe,    by    his    Friends    reprefenting    tp 
him,    that  they   were  not  confiderable 
enough  to  be  infifted  on  :    And  yet  he 
hath  that  to  fay  for  himfelf,  that  they 
were  fuch  as  were  taken  notice  of  by 
i  Scaliger, 
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y  and  other  noted  Critics ;  either 
fome  miftake  in  a  Name,  Time,  Place, 
Or  other  minute  Circumftance.  The 
Truth  of  it  is,  Criticifm  is  at  a  low 
Ebb  ;  Men  will  be  finding  Faults  in  Au- 
thors, and  yet  our  Store  is  well  near 
exhaufted>  for  there  are  few  Faults  in 
this  Kind  that  hate  not  been  taken  no- 
tice of. 

ERASMUS,  and  the  firft  Set  of 
Critics,  had  Matter  enough  to  work  up- 
on ;  a  long  Age  of  Ignorance  had  cut 
out  fufficient  Employment,  by  vicious 
Copies,  and  obtruding  fpuridus  for  ge- 
nuine Authors  5  the  diflinguifhing  of 
which  was  a  Work  of  Ufe  and  Skill  : 
But  after  the  Bufinefs  is  pretty  welt 
done,  the  Vein  of  Criticifing  (till  con- 
tinues ;  Men  will  play  frnall  Games  ra-^ 
ther  than  want  Employment ;  fo  that 
Our  Modern  Critics  have  ufually  either 
degenerated  into  Grammarians,  or  if 
they  foar  higher,  it  is  too  often,  by  ven- 
turing too  freely  upon  thofe  Books, 
which  ought  to  be  handled  with  greater 
Tendernefs,  Their  Bufinefs  fornetimes 
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is  in  finding  Faults  where  there  are  none, 
or  in  perverting  the  Senfe,  thtt  they 
might  make  Room  for  Correction.  And 
for  as  much  as  thefe  Men  do  find  Faults 
with  all  the  World,  they  have  no  Rea- 
fon  to  take  it  amifs,  if  one  who  is  none 
of  their  Number,  does  find  one  or  two 
in  them.  I  (hall  feek  for  no  more  (nor 
have  I  Room  in  the  Compafs  of  a  Chap- 
ter) but  they  fhall  be  in  two  Critics  of 
Name ;  one  of  whom  has  writ  the  Art 
of  Griticifm  *,  the  other  A  Critical  Hif- 
tory  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftament. 

THE  former,  Monfieur  Le  Clerc,  is 
as  free  in  his  Cenfures  as  any  Man  I 
ever  met  with,  and  oft-times  as  un- 
happy. He  begins  with  Erafmus,  for 
I  take  the  firft  Thing  I  meet  with, 
(a]  Ars  whom  he  expofeth  (a)  as  ignorant  in 
/>.  Geography,  for  having  in  his  Notes  up- 
Lond.  on  A&s  xxviii.  mi  (taken  Rhegium,  a 
City  in  Italy ^  for  a  Town  in  Sicily ; 
and  for  having  took  Melita  an  Ifland, 
either  for  Mitylene  a  City,  or  the  fame 
Ifland  that  is  fituate  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean,  or  African  Sea,  for  an  obfcure 

Ifland 
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Ifland  in  the  Adriatic  :  And  then  falls 
foul  on  him,  as  a  Man  that  had  fcarce 
ever  feen  a  Geographical  Map.  It  feem'd 
very  ftrange  to  me,  that  Erafmus,  who 
is  known  to  have  writ  his  Commentaries 
upon  the  New  Teftament,  with  the 
Map  of  the  Roman  Empire  always  before 
him,  iliould  be  guilty  of  fuch  Errors  in 
Geography,  and  therefore  I  had  the  Cu- 
riofity  to  confult  the  Author.  I  have  not 
fo  bad  an  Edition  of  Erajmus  as  M.  Le 
Clerc  quotes,  but  I  confulted  the  worft 
Edition  I  could  meet  with ;  in  that  he 
is  fo  far  from  placing  the  Rkegium  in 
Sicily,  that  he  expreffly  fays,  it  is  a  City 
in  Italy,  and  corrects  St.  Jerome  for 
having  been  guilty  of  fo  grofs  a  Mif- 
take  :  And  as  to  Melita  the  Ifland,  he 
directly  diftinguifheth  it  from  Mitjlene 
the  City,  which  Ifland  he  placeth  be- 
twixt Africa  and  Sicily,  a  Situation  very 
different  from  that  which  Monf.  Le 
Clerc  endeavours  to  faften  upon  him. 

MONSIEUR  Le  Clerc  in  the  next 
place  is  angry  with  Erafmus  for  quoting 
Hugo  Carrenfis,  being  an  Author  of  no 

Credit3 
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Credit,  and  one  who  liv'd  in  the  Schor 
laflic  Age,  and  feems  to  think  he  was 
led  into  his  Miftake,  by  trufting  fo  mean 
an  Authority.  It  is  true,  Erafmus  does 
quote  Hugo  Carrenfis,  but  it  is  only  to 
make  fport  with  him,  as  he  does  fome- 
times  with  the  Schoolmen  -y  and  Mon- 
fieur  Le  Clerc  needed  not  have  gone  a- 
bove  ten  Lines  further  for  a  convincing 
Proof  of  this,  where  Erafmus  calls  up- 

)  inAa  on  k*s  Rea<^er  to  laugh  (b)  at  Hugo  Car- 
.  c.     renjis  for  his  Critical  Obfervation  upon 
>  v'11'  the  Sign  of  Co/tor  and  Pollux. 

WELL  !  But  Erafmus  is  not  yet  clear 
pf  Monfieur  Le  Clerc ,  for  he  remembers 
that  Erajimis  fomewhere  in  his  Notes 
upon  St.  Jerome's  Epiftles,  miftakes  the 
City  of  Mitykne  for  the  Ifland  Melita^ 
only  he  forgets  the  particular  Place,  but 
it  is  fomewhere,  where  St.  Jerome  men- 
ifions  St.  Paul's  Shipwreck.  I  always  fuf- 
pedt  a  Man  where  he  forgets  the  Place, 
and  therefore  I  will  help  his  Memory  -9 
it  is  in  St.  Jerome's  Epiftle  to  Qceanus^ 
in  the  firft  Tome  of  Erafmus's  Edition  j 
where,  if  Erafmus  reads  Mitylene,  I  fup- 

pofe 
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pofe  it  was  only  becaufe  it  was  the  fame 
Word  which  was  us'd  by  his  Author 
St.  Jerome  -,  both  of  them  make  it  an 
Ifland,  and  exprefily  the  fame  where 
St.  Paul  fuffer'd  Shipwreck,  and  with- 
out queftion  the  fame  that  Erafmus 
meant  in  his  Notes  upon  the  A&s.  If 
Era/mus  be  to  be  blamed  in  any  Thing, 
it  is  for  making  St.  Jerome  read  Mity- 
lene  inftead  of  Melitay  for  in  all  the 
MSS.  that  I  have  feen  of  that  Father, 
and  I  have  feen  more  than  one,  the 
reading  is  Me  lit  a  :  But  I  dare  fay  that 
is  more  than  M.  Le  Clerc  knows.  Eraf-* 
mus  may  have  had  Miftakes  in  Criti- 
cifm;  for  tho'  he  tells  us  of  himfelf, 
that  his  Care  in  publishing  St.  Jerome 
was  fuch,  that  it  coil  him  almoft  as 
much  Pains  in  reftoring  his  Works,  as 
it  did  the  Author  in  writing  them;  yet 
Marianus  Viftorius  (c)  pretends  to  have 
made  Fifteen  Hundred  Corrections  upon  p/ 
him  barely  in  the  Edition  of  that  Fa-  &* 
ther  ;  and  the  Benedictines^  no  doubt, 
have  added  more.  But  as  for  M.  Le 
Clerc 's  Attacks,  I  dare  be  confident,  they 
will  neither  hurt  St.  Jerome^  nor  any 

of 
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of  his  Editors  ;  tho'  he  falls  as  foul  up- 
on the  Benedi&ines  as  he  does  upon 
Erafmus.  He  would  gladly  make  the? 
World  believe,  that  they  underftand  not 
Greek  ;  and  indeed  they  pretend  lefs  that 
way,  and  therefore  their  chief  Care  hU 
therto  has  been  in  the  Latin  Fathers,  in. 
which  they  have  deferv'd  great  Com- 
mendation :  But  as  to  M.  Le  Clerc's 
(V)  Tam.  2.  Critical  Obfervation  (d)  which  he  paffeth 
iff*  J3-  upon  them  with  fo  much  Contempt,  it 
is  fo  far  ftiort  of  Proof  to  me,  that  I 
cannot  but  think  their  Miftake  better 
than  his  Correction,  I  am  fure  more 

agreeable  to  St.  Jerome's  Meaning. 

I 

HE  has  paft  the  fame  Cenfqre  in  ano* 
Patres  ^ier  Work  (e)  upon  one  who  has  lefs 
deferv'd  it,  the  learned  SorbonniftCo/^- 


rius,  who  has  not  been  fufpefted  of 
want  of  Greek,  till  M.  Le  Clerc  took 
him  to  Talk;  he  has  caught  him  trip- 
ping in  his  Greek  ,  where  all  Things  wrere 
plain,  and  tells  us,  he  has  fhewn  it  in 
his  Notes  upon  Barnabas  and  Clement. 
For  my  Part  I  can  meet  with  no  material 
Corrections  upon  either  of  thefe  Au^ 
3  thors  -, 
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thors ;  and  the  only  Thing  he  chargeth 
him  with  in  his  Preface  is,  That  he  ren- 
ders x.e<paAcu0JS)£,  capitulatim,  which  in 
M.  Le  Clerc's  Opinion,    fhould  be  fum- 
matim,  which  in  Reading  our  Animad- 
verter,  a  Man   would  think    Cotelerius 
had  done,    either  in    Barnabas  or   Cle- 
ment's Epiftles,    I  have  read  over  haftily 
thefe  three  Epiftles.     I  will  not  be  over 
pofitive,  but  I  am  pretty  confident  the 
Word  does  not  occur  in  any  one  of  the 
three ;  and  if  it  be  to  be  met  with  in 
the  Clementines,  it  is  nothing  to  the  Ani- 
madverter's  Purpofe  $  for  we  are  not  tp 
expedt  to  meet    always    with  Claffical 
Greek  there,  or  with  Words  always  in 
the  Senfe  of  Claffical  Authors.     Cotele^ 
rius  (f)  has  render'd  the  Verb  x.e<pfitA<xio0,  (f) 
as  M.  Le  Clerc  would  have  it  -y    and  if  nab-  Ef- 
he  hath  render'd  the  Adverb  otherwife, 
it  is  probable  it  was  not  from  Miftake, 
but  Judgment.     Had  M.  Le  Clerc  con- 
fider'd,  that  there  is  a  fort  of  Ecclefi- 
aftical  Greek,  very  different   from    the 
Claffical,  he  would  have  been  more  re- 
ferv'd  in   his  Cenfures.     But  this   is   a 
fort  of  Greek  wherewith  he  feems  not 

to 
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to    be  much    acquainted.     St.  Jerome, 
who  underftood  this  fort  of  Greek  better 
than  either  of  them,    has    render'd  <xvct- 
(g)AdE-  ^ocAoc^Wc^  by  recapitnlare  (g)-y    and 
fbef.  cap.  tho'  M.  Le  Clerc  Ihould  oppofe,  I  mufl 
think  St.  Jerome  a  good  Tranflator. 

OUR  Hiftorian  is  a  Critic  of  a  higher 
Form,  but  fets  out  as  unfortunately  as 
M.  Le  Clerc  has  done  :  To  recommend 
the  Critical  Art  to  the  World,  he  tells 
us,  That  in  St.  Jerome's  Time  feveral 
Ladies  of  Quality  made  Criticifm  their 
Study ;  and  to  prove  this  (b),  quotes  an 
Epiftle  of  that  Father,  to  Junta  and 

.      *  1-1/1  1 

p.  i,  2.  Fretella,  which  thews  them  to  have 
been  knowing  in  the  Greek  and  Hebrew. 
The  Hebrew  was  fo  little  known  in  that 
Age,  that  perhaps  St.  Jerome  was  the 
only  Perfon  of  his  Time,  that  under- 
ftood it  perfectly,  except  the  Jewifli 
Rabbins,  who  were  his  Inftrudlors ;  and 
this  Father  Simon  knows  very  well  : 
But  as  to  the  Father's  two  Ladies,  I 
can  allure  him,  there  were  none  of  that 
Name  that  underftood  a  Word  of  either 
Language  :  For  Sunm'a  and  Fretella 

were 
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were  two  learned  Men  of  St.  Jerome's 
Acquaintance.     Somewhat  of   this  was 
obferv'd  by  a  Friend  of  Vojfius  (/)  :  And  (0  Let.  a 
if  Father  Simon  have  any  doubt  of  the      -tt^e 
Thing,  I  have  that  Epiftle  now  before 
me  in  two  very  fair  Manufcripts ;    in 
both  which  it  is,    Deleft iffimis  Fratri- 
bus  Sunnit?  &  Fretellce.     This  is  no  very 
great  Miftake,  but  it  is  always  ominous 
fp  ftumble  at  the  Threfliold. 

I  WILL  not  trace  him  thro'  his  Mi- 
flakes  3     I    will    only    note   one   other, 
which  an  Englifoman  has  better  Oppor- 
tunities of  examining  than   other  Men 
have.     Father  Simon  (k)  has  not  taken  (k)Hiji. 
more  Pains  upon  any  one  Subject,  than  ^^0. 
he  has  done  upon  the  ancient  MS.  Cam-  3»»  fcfr- 
bridge  Copy  of  the  Gofpels  and  Acts  of  wrf.  <-.  3, 
the  Apoftles,  and  two  other  Manufcript  5»«V- 
Copies  of  St.  Paul's  Epiftles  -9  the  one  in 
the  King  of  France's  Library ;  the  other 
in  the  Library  of   the    Beneditiines   of 
St.  Germain  :    In  the  Latin  Copies  of 
which  he  thinks  he  has  difcover'd  the 
ancient  Vulgar  Latin,    as   us'd  in    the 
Weftern     Church    before    St.  Jerome's 

Time5 
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Time,  to  whom  we  owe  the  Vulgar 
now  in  Ufe.  I  fhould  be  as  glad,  and 
would  go  as  far  to  meet  with  the  ancient 
Vulgar  of  the  New  Teftament,  as  any 
Man  {hall  do  -y  but  cannot  be  of  Opi- 
nion, that  Father  Simon  or  Morinus  have 
met  with  it  in  thefe  Manufcripts.  For 
to  fpeak  only  to  the  Cambridge  Copy  : 
Any  one  that  has  obferv'd  that  Manu- 
fcript,  knows,  that  the  Latin  Copy  an- 
fwers  the  Greek  fo  exadtly,  that  there 
are  very  few  various  Readings  :  So  that 
if  the  Latin  be  ancient,  as  the  Vulgar  un- 
doubtedly was  almoft  as  ancient  as  the 
Preaching  of  the  Gofpel  at  Rome,  the 
Greek  probably  is  fo  too;  and  it  will 
hardly  be  imagined,  that  had  there  been 
a  Latin  Copy  fo  exaftly  agreeing  with 
the  Greek  Original,  before  St.  Jeromes 
Time,  that  he  would  have  ventured  up- 
on, or  have  thought  a  new  Tranflation 
neceffary.  St.  Jerome's  manner  of  re- 
forming the  ancient  Vulgar  was,  by 
comparing  and  reducing  it  to  the  Greek 
Original  :  But  here  was  a  Copy  already^ 
agreeing  with  the  Greek.  If  it  be  faid 
the  Greek  in  that  Manufcript  may  be  a 

more 
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more  Modern  Copy,  but  ftill  before 
St.  Jerome's  Time,  and  that  the  Latin 
is  tranflated  from  it :  This  may  be  true, 
but  then  the  Latin  is  no  longer  the  an- 
cient Vulgar,  but  a  later  Verlion. 

THERE  is  one  pretty  probable  way  of 
trying  it,  by  comparing  the  Citations  in 
the  New  Teftament  with  the  fame 
Texts,  as  they  ftand  in  the  ancient  Vul- 
gar in  the  Old.  This  I  have  done  in 
the  Pfalms,  and  am  far  from  meeting 
with  any  exadl  Agreement  :  The  fame 
Obfervation  will  hold  in  the  Old  Ec- 
clefiaftic  Writers,  as  far  as  the  Vulgar 
can  be  traced  there ;  and  I  believe  Hi- 
lary the  Deacon,  who  had  been  noted 
for  keeping  clofeft  to  the  Old  Tranfla- 
tion,  will  be  no  Exception  to  this  Rule. 
Had  Father  Simon  been  as  quick  and  di- 
ligent in  obferving  Differences,  as  he 
has  been  in  marking  Agreements,  per- 
haps he  would  not  have  been  fo  hafty 
in  drawing  his  Conclufion  :  In  many 
Things  there  is  an  Agreement  betwixt 
the  ancient  and  modern  Vulgar,  but  no 

Man 
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Man   will    conclude   from   thence  that 
they  are  the  fame. 

(/)#//?.  FATHER  Simon  truly  obferves  (/), 
#£*•§*  t}lat  tj,,e  Qreek  jn  thefe  Manufcripts  is 
very  faulty,  and  grounds  an  Argument 
thereupon,  that  they  could  not  for  that 
Reafon  be  brought  from  Greece.  Had 
that  Father  had  a  Copy  of  the  Latin 
Verfion  of  the  Cambridge  Manufcript, 
as  he  has  of  the  Greek^  he  would  have 
found,  that  the  Latin  is  the  more  faulty 
of  the  two;  and  that  not  only  in  the 
Orthography,  but  Concord.  For  what 
would  he  think  of  Hie  verbus,  Johri 
c.  21.  v.  23.  Or  of  Retiam^  v.  6.  and 
repeated,  <u.  8.  Or  of  Cum  effet  In  Me- 
fopotamiam  pofteaquam  mortuus  effet  in 
Charris,  inftead  of  Prius  quam  mor  a  re- 
tit  r  in  Char  an  :  Adls  7.  v.  a.  Or  of 
Effet  el  Filium,  v.  5.  Or  of  Juftitias 
c&piffet  cum  genus  rioftrum^  v.  19  ?  All 
which  Miftakes  are  to  be  met  with  in 
two  Chapters,  and  more  which  I  for- 
bear to  mention,  as  I  do  to  tranflate 
thofe  I  have  mentioned,  becaufe  I  would 
not  uncover  the  Nakednefs  of  this  Ver- 
fion w 
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fion.  But  tho'  Miftakes  of  this  Kind  be 
fo  common,  as  to  occur  pretty  frequently 
in  this  Manufcript,  yet  they  are  not 
very  agreeable  to  the  Style  of  the  Ages 
before  St.  Jerome.  We  have  enough 
left  us  of  the  ancient  Vulgar,  to  enable 
us  to  judge  of  its  Style,  by  all  the  Re- 
mainders of  it  we  have ;  tho'  it  has  not 
Elegancy,  which  it  did  not  affedt,  yet  it 
appears  to  have  been  writ  with  tolerable 
Purity  $  whereas  the  Verfion  we  are  now 
fpeaking  of,  is  uncouth  and  rude,  and 
almoft  barbarous. 

WHAT  then  (hall  we  think  of  it  ? 
Whatever  the  Verfion   is,    or  whence- 
foever  it  is  taken,  the  MS.  itfelf  feems 
to  be  Gothic  ;  and  probably  both  are  of 
the  fame  Extraction,  and  were  done  af- 
ter St.  Jerome's  Time,  when  the   Goths 
had  over-run  the  Empire ;  and  Father 
Mabillon  (m)  the  greateft  Judge  of  MSS.(m}DeRt 
of  this  Age,  fets  the  fecond  Part  of  this  ^^ 
MS.  no  higher.     We  have  already  feen 
the  Verfion  is  rude,  and  fuitable  enough 
to  thefe  Times;    and  Dr.  Marfhal  (n)(n}Ad 
upon  the  Gothic  Gofpels,   has  obferv'd  ^' 

fuchA  4<>3/ 

484,  &c: 
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fuch  an  Agreement  betwixt  thofe  Gof-* 
pels  and  the  Cambridge  Manufcript, 
that  he  thinks  them  to  be  taken  from 
the  Greek  of  that  Copy  5  and  this  Agree-* 
ment  he  has  {hewn  in  feveral  particular 
Texts.  The  Characters  in  that  MS.  are 
many  of  them  Gothic ;  and  Father  Si- 
mon, who  thinks  he  has  met  with  Greek 
Letters  in  the  Latin  Copy  of  the  fecond 
Part  of  this  MS.  and  grounds  an  Argu- 
ment upon  it,  is  undoubtedly  miftaken ; 
for  they  are  only  Gothic  Charadters,  fe- 
veral of  which  have  a  great  Affinity 
with  the  Greek  :  The  Abbreviations  are 
often  the  fame  in  the  Cambridge  MS. 
and  Gothic  Gofpels,  and  the  Numbers 
exprefs'd  by  Numeral  Letters ;  i  and  y  are 
fometimes  pointed,  and  ei  for*,  put  down 
after  the  Gothic  way  -,  and  Eufebius's 
Canons  are  plac'd  in  the  Margin,  in  a 
rude  manner,  without  Marks  of  Di- 
ftindion  to  make  them  ufeful,  with 
other  Gothifmsy  that  might  be  obferv'd, 
did  I  defign  this  for  any  more  than  a 
Hint  or  Specimen.  One  Thing  is  too 
obfervable  to  be  pafs'd  over,  that 
whereas  our  Saviour's  Genealogy  in 

St  Luke* 
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St.  Luke^  is  plac'd  in  Columns  in  the 
Gothic  Gofpels,  it  is  put  down  in  the 
very  fame  manner  in  the  Cambridge  MS. 
which  is  the  more  remarkable,  becaufe 
the  reft  of  that  MS.  is  writ  in  long  Lines, 
and  the  Words  run  into  one  another 
From  all  which  one  would  be  apt  to  in- 
fer, that  this  Copy  was  taken  under  the 
Gothsy  that  it  is  compounded  of  the  An- 
cient and  Modern  Vulgar,  which  were 
both  of  them  in  Ufe  in  the  Gothic 
Churches,  and  particularly  in  Spain  two 
or  three  Centuries  after  St.  Jerome's 
Time  ;  tho'  in  many  Ages  it  differs  from 
them  both,  as  it  needs  muft,  whilft  it 
keeps  fo  clofe  to  a  Greek  Copy,  much 
differing  from  any  Copy,  either  Pointed 
or  Manufcript  that  we  now  have.  It 
has  been  taken  from  a  Copy  fitted  for 
Ecclefiaftical  Ufe  :  For  that  it  has  been 
taken  from  fuch  a  Copy,  appears  from 
the  'Avctfi/ao-^ctrGi,  or  Leffons  markt  in 
the  Margin  Rubric- wife  -y  and  from  the 
Word  T*A©*,  fometimes  put  at  the  end 
of  aLeffon,  to  denote  the  Conclufion  of 
a  Reading.  That  thefe  are  the  Marks 
of  fuch  Copies  has  been  obferv'd  by  Fa- 
R  ther 
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to)Hift.  ther  Simon  (0),  and  he  needed  only  have 
33»  apply'd  them  to  this  Manufcript,  to 
have  (hewn  it  to  have  been  taken  from 
a  Copy  of  this  Nature,  I  am  fo  far  fa- 
tisfied  of  its  being  taken  from  fuch  a 
Copy,  that  I  once  thought  it  to  have 
been  fitted  for  the  Churches  of  the  Greek 
Empire,  when  both  Greek  and  Latin 
were  fpoke  there,  as  they  were  from 
Conftantine,  till  after  Jujiinian  ;  in  like 
manner,  as  they  yet  have  the  Bible  in 
two  Tongues  in  fuch  Places  where  the 
People  are  of  two  Languages  :  But  I 
think  I  have  Reafon  to  alter  my  Opi- 
nion* 

WHAT  Father  Simon  further  conjec- 
tures concerning  the  French  MSS.  of 
St.  Paul's  Epiftles,  being  the  Second 
Part  of  the  Cambridge  Copy,  is  un- 
doubtedly true  of  one  of  them  :  For  be- 
fides  that  in  a  Catalogue  of  the  Books  of 
the  New  Teftament,  at  the  End  of  one 
(p)Morin.  of  thcfe  MSS.  (p)  the  Gofpels  are  plac'd 
*-1-£*m:-  in  the  fame  Order  wherein  they  ftand 
in  the  Cambridge  Copy,  St.  John  imme- 
diately after  St.  Matthew,  and  the  A- 

greeablenefs 
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greeablenefs  in  the  Character  betwixt 
the  Cambridge  and  Benedittine  Cbpy, 
according  to  the  Specimen  of  it  we  have 
in  Mablllon  (q)>  There  is  a  Fragment  (?)  P-3 
of  St.  John's  laft  Epiftle,  betwixt  St. 
Mark's  Gofpel  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apo- 
filesy  not  altogether  in  the  fame  Hand, 
but  in  a  Verfion  fomewhat  different 
from  the  prefent  Vulgar,  which  mews 
the  Catholic  Epiftles  have  been  there, 
and  that  the  Book  was  once  intire,  ba- 
ting only  the  Revelations,  that  were  not 
for  fome  Ages  fo  univerfally  receiv'd  in. 
the  Church. 

IF  I  have  brought  the  Age  of  this  MS, 
too  low,  or  leffen'd  its  Authority  top 
much,  I  mall  be  ready  to  alter  my  Opi- 
nion upon  better  Reafons ,  for  I  am  not 
much  concern'd  for  the  Reputation  of  a 
Critic;  I  hope  I  fliall  always  have  a 
due  Concern  for  Religion  and  the 
Church,  and  that  my  Opinion  fhould  be 
true,  I  think,  is  the  Intereft  of  both, 
For  this  Copy  differing  fo  much  from  all 
others,  the  lefs  Authority  we  give  it,  it 
trill  be  able  to  do  the  lefs  Hurt.  I  am 
R  2,  fura 
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Jure  they  have  fet  it  too  high,  who 
fetch  it  from  Irenaus^  or  St.  Hilary  , 
both  which  Fathers  were  born  before 
the  Goths  had  Letters  ;  for  that  the  Cha- 
rafters  are  Gothic,  I  think  I  may  be 
pj-etty  pofitive.  For  this  Reafon  I  final! 
never  defire  to  fee  it  printed,  tho'  a 
worthy  Perfon  feems  to  have  that  De- 
iign,  and  a  Scheme  has  been  mark'd 
out  to  that  purpofe  :  But  I  hope  that 
learned  Body,  in  whofe  Cuftody  it  is, 
will  have  more  regard  to  the  Will  of 
the  Donor,  whofe  firft  Intention  it  cer- 

(r)r./&z.tainlywas,  that  it  fhould  not  (r)  be  pub- 

'  lifh'd. 
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ITS  various  Readings  have  been  given 
us  already  in  the  Polyglot  Bibles,  tho' 
not  over  accurately,  and  fufficient  Care 
taken  that  it  {hall  not,  In  uno  exemplo 
periclitari  :  And  what  would  the  Cri- 
tics have  more  ?  Even  Father  Simon  has 
procured  a  Copy  from  England,  tho'  I 
much  fufpedt  it  is  no  othei*  than  thofe 
various  Readings,  the  Father  ttlls  us, 
Morinus  had  from  Junius  the  Library- 
keeper  of  Cambridge  ,  by  fuch  a  Mif- 

take 
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take  (/)  as  another  Critic  has  given  us  (/)  &ft* 
a  Magdeburgh  College  at  Oxford.     But  30. 
of  this  perhaps  too  much. 

I  WILL  only  offer  one  Criticifm,  in 
order  to  wipe  off  a  Blot  from  the  £tf- 
glijhy  that  has  been  unjuftly  caft  upoiv 
the  Nation,  either  by  the  Author  or  In- 
terpreter. I  have  already  faid  in  ano- 
ther Chapter,  that  Chalcocondilas  does 
report  of  the  Englijh,  that  upon  a  Vifit 
made  to  a  Friend,  it  is  permitted  the 
Stranger  by  way  of  Complement  to  lie 
with  his  Neighbour's  Wife  :  This  the 
learned  Interpreter  of  Chalcocondilas 
does  plainly  fay,  and  it  ftands  fo  in  the 
lafl  Royal  Edition  of  that  Author  :  But 
the  Word  in  Greek  is,  jtuWvTct,  *  which 
one  would  fufpedt  was  rather  meant  of 
KiJJing  :  No  doubt  fome  wandring 
Greek  had  been  in  England,  and  having 
obferv'd  our  way  of  Kifling  our  Neigh- 
boar's  Wives,  which  might  as  well  be 
let  alone,  had  reported  it  to  Chalcocon* 

*  Kt/'w  being  a  proper  Word  for  Killing,  there  can  le  no 
%reat  Doubt  of  the  Correftion  I  made,  nor  needs  the.  Word  be 
thrown  into  a  Gloffary  any  ofherwife  than  <;  it  feemi  to  &e 
there  rendered  from  the  Englifh. 

R  3  dilas 
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dilas  in  a  Word  of  neareft  Affinity  in  the 
Greek,  and  thereby  given  Occaiion  to 
this  Miftake.  This  Account  feems  fo 
probable,  that  (with  Submiffion  to  the 
Critics)  I  durft  almoft  venture  from 
thence,  to  add  one  other  Word  to  our 
Glofiaries, 


CHAP. 
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CHAR    XVII. 


Of     Oriental     Learning  I 
JEWISH  and  ARABIAN. 

IT  has  been   an  old  Queflion,    and 
much  debated  among  learned  Men, 
whether  greater  Profit  or  Inconve- 
nience arifeth  from  reading  the  Jewijh 
Books.     On  the  one  hand  it  is  alledg'd, 
that  the  Hebrew  Tongue,    and  Jewzjh 
Rites  and  Cuftoms,  can  be  no  way  fo 
well  learn'd,  as  from  themfelves ;  and 
that  as  in  order  to  underftand  the  Greek 
and  Roman  Polity,  it  is  neceflary  to  read 
Greek   and  Latin  Authors ;    fo,   if  we 
would  be   acquainted  with  the  Jewijh- 
Affairs,   we  cannot  learn  them  better^ 
than  from  their  own  Books.     On  the 
R  4 
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Other  fide,  they  have  been  charg'd  with 
grofs  Ignorance,  even  in  their  own  Af-, 
fairs  $  and  their  Books  faid  to  be  fo 
fluffed  with  Trifles,  or,  what  is  worfe, 
with  poifonous  Opinions,  that  the  Profit 
in  Reading  them  will  not  countervail 
the  Danger.  Accordingly  they  have  met 
with  a  very  different  Fate  ;  at  one  Time 
they  have  been  order'd  to  be  read  and 
'  ftudied>  as  ^y  Clement  the  V^  (a)  in  the 

5*  Council  of  Vienne  :  And  again,  the  7^7- 
mudic  Books  have  been  adjudged  to  be 
burnt,  as  twelve  thoufand  Volumes 

t.  were  by  P11^^  Order  (b)  only  out  of  one 
Library  at  Cremona  -,  and  had  not  the 

D*  famous  Reuchlin  advocated  for  them  un- 
der the  Emperor  Maximilian,  they  had 
been  in  danger  of  an  univerfal  Ruin. 

I  N  fuch  Variety  there  may  be  need 
of  Diftinftion  5  and  therefore  the  Jewijh 
Writers  may  be  confider'd  two  ways,  ei- 
ther as  Witnefies  or  Interpreters :  In  the 
/irft  Senfe,  they  have  been  faithful  De- 
pofitories,  and  very  ufeful  in  handing 
down  the  Sacred  Volumes,  and  in  pre- 
the  Text  intire  :  In  the  Qther 
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Senfe,  their  Skill  or  Authority,  as  In- 
terpreters, has  not  been  thought  very 
eonfiderable. 

THE  great  Reafon  whereupon  their 
Books  have  been  valu'd,  has  been  their 
feeming  Antiquity,  In  the  laft  Age,  we 
have  been  told  of  Books  as  old  as  Abra- 
ham and  Ezra,  that  have  had  the  For- 
tune to  be  believ'd  by  wife  Men  (c ) ;  ^  y.  pe. 
and  could  their  Rife  be  trac'd  up  and  rin-  L  2/ 

.    .  r  Exerc.  6. 

derived  from    fuch    an  Original,    they  cap.i  EX- 
would  have  Reafon  to  be  valued:  But  ^ c' s> 
this  Vizor  has  been  taken  off,  and  their 
Novelty  or  Impofture  has  been  dete&ed  : 
Morinus  has  brought  down  moft  of  them 
feveral   Centuries     from    their    boafted 
Height.     Their   Talmud  that  has  been 
commented  upon  by  the  Modern  Rab- 
bins, has  been  {hewn  to  be  little  older 
than  the  Age  of  Juftinian,  the  firft  Au- 
thentic mention  we  have  of  the  Mifna, 
or  Text  of  that  Book  (for  the  Gemara 
or  Comment  muft  have  been  yet  later) 
being  in  one  of  his  Novels  (d),  and  pro-     .  N    , 
JDably,  the  Contention  among  the  yews  145. 
about  receiving  it,  had  given  Occaiion 
a  tQ 
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to  that  Law.  Crigen  and  St.  Jerome 
knew  nothing  of  that  Book ;  who  not- 
withftanding  were  inquifitive  Men,  and 
knowing  in  the  Hebrew,  and  having  had 
Opportunities  of  confulting  their  He- 
brew Matters,  and  Occafions  of  citing 
them,  and  having  done  it  in  Things  of 
lefs  moment,  could  not  have  avoided 
mentioning  this,  had  it  been  then  in  be- 
ing, and  fo  noted,  as  to  be  a  ftanding 
Law  Ecclefiaftical  and  Civil  among  the 
(e}Morin.  Jews  (?).  Their  two  Books  Babir  and 
m.' 6.*'  Zohar,  fo  venerable  among  them  for 
their  mighty  Age,  have  been  brought 
down  yet  lower  j  tho*  whatever  Age  they 
be  of,  they  can  be  of  no  Ufe  to  any, 
being  only  a  Heap  of  Cabbaliftical  Nice- 
(/;  Bux-  ties  (/),  which,  tho'  much  valued  by 
mi  fuch  Men,  as  admire  every  Thing  that 
is  abftrufe  and  hidden,  are  fufficiently 
known  to  be  nothing  better  than  Jargon 
and  Cant.  The  Truth  of  it  is,  few  of 
their  ancient  Books  have  been  thought 
much  better,  being  either  fo  myftical^ 
as  hardly  to  be  underftood,  or  fo  full  of 
grofs  Legend,  as  to  force  them  to  take 
jfhelter  under  Allegories  to  reconcile  them 
i  to 
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to  Senfe.  There  is  little  Light  to  be 
borrowed  from  them,  for  ajmoft  a  thou- 
fand  Years  after  the  laft  Definition  of 
their  Temple  5  and  tho'  about  that  Time, 
fome  of  the  modern  Rabbins  began  to 
introduce  Learning,  yet  this  was  no  Part 
of  their  Rabbinifm,  but  a  Departing 
therefrom ;  moft  of  the  Learning  they 
had  was  borrow'd  from  the  Arabians ; 
and  Maimonides,  ®ui  primus  inter  fuos 
defit  nugari,  by  mixing  Philofophy  and 
Reafon  with  his  Comments,  in  order  to 
make  their  Books  fpeak  Senfe,  thereby 
gave  fuch  Offence,  that  he  was  con- 
tinually perfecuted  for  it  by  his  Bre- 
thren (g)y  and  hardly  efcap'd  being  (g)  Bur 
branded  for  a  Heretick.  They  that  have  t 
taken  the  fame  Way,  ought  upon  their 
Principles  to  fall  under  the  like  Cenfure; 
and  it  ought  always  to  be  remembred, 
that  the  modern  Rabbins  have  done  beft, 
whofe  Authority  by  their  Age  is  incon- 
fiderable,  and  their  Skill  not  fo  extraor- 
dinary, as  to  need  be  imitated  by  Chri- 
ftians,  who  now  underftand  their  Lan- 
guage as  well,  and  their  Critical  a»d 
Philological  Learning  much  better  chan 

they 
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they  do   themfelves.      Even  Maimoni- 
Uor.    des  (h)  confefleth  of  his  Times,  that  the 

were  not  t^ien  *k^ful  in  their  own 
.  67.    Language. 

I  A  M  not  ignorant  with  what  Defign 
fome  Men  have  decry'd   the  Rabbins ; 
Whatever  their  Defign  may  have  been, 
they  may  have  fpoke  Truth,  and  at  the 
fame  Time    miftake  their   Aim  :    We 
have   the  lefs  Reafon  to  be  jealous  of 
them,  fince  they  are  not  the  only  Men 
that  have  gone  this  Way  :  For  to  pafs 
by  Luther,  who  has  treated  the  Rabbins 
in  Gen.  very  ruggedly    (/),    let   us  hear  what  a 
'6'     great  Profeffor,    Reucblin's  Scholar  and 
Succeflbr,  fays  of  them,    one  who  had 
fpent  all  his  Life,  and  Part  of  his  Eftate 
Joh.    in  thefe  Studies  (k) :    In  his  Preface  to 
erus.   the  Dictionary  (one  of  the  firft  confiU 
derable  ones  of  this  Kind)  he  gives  this 
Account;    <c  In  them  is  no  Light,  no 
Knowledge  of  God,    no   Spirit,    no 
true  and  folid  Art,  no  Underflanding 
even  of  the  Hebrew  Tongue- — They 
have  done  nothing  worth  notice  to- 

€C  wards 


cc 

(C 

cc 
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c<  wards  Underftanding  the  facredText : 
"  Their  Dictionaries  and  Comments  have 
<c  brought  more  Obfcurity  than  Light 

cc  or  Truth" And  then  goes  on  to 

Challenge  them  in  Matter  of  Faft,  and 
to  point  out  a  better  Way  than  that 
which  they  have  followed,  and  fuch  as 
himfelf  has  purfu'd. 

HE  may  have  gone  too  far  in  depref- 
fing  the  Rabbins;  if  he  has  been  too 
warm  in  decrying  them,  doubtlefs  others 
have  gone  too  great  a  Length  the  other 
way,  who  have  ftudied  the  Talmud  fo 
long  as  to  draw  Contagion  from  thence, 
and  almoft  become  Rabbins  themfelves. 
A  Countryman  of  our  own  has  exceeded 
in  this,  who,  tho'  he  has  only  com- 
mented upon  one  Book,  has  had  fuch 
Faith  in  the  Talmud^  as  to  believe, 
<c  That  many  of  its  Traditions  were 
cc  Divinely  deliver'd  to  Mofes  in  Mount 
"  Sinai,  which  it  was  not  lawful  for 
<c  Mojes  to  divulge  in  Writing  ;  but  be- 
<c  ing  tranfmitted  down  orally  to  his 
<c  Pofterity,  they  are  related  to  us  in 

"  the 
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^    thC    Cralmidic    B°°ks  W*"       And 

this  fhould  not  be  enough,  he  is  of  Opi- 
nion>  "  There  are  many  allegorical  and 
"  pious  Sayings  contain'd  there,  that 
XMM  "  were  utter'd  by  the  ancient  Rabbins, 
a  Deo  ex-  cc  when  heated  with  the  Divinity,  and 
°jufq-,lnu-  "  mov'd  by  God/'  Could  any  Jew 
mine  ab-  ^VQ  fajj  more  ?  Qr  could  it  be  ima- 


repti  pro- 

gin'd,    a  Chriftian  would  have  faid  fo 


much  ?  If  thefe  be  the  Fruits  of 
nical  Enquiries,  furely  they  are  better 
let  alone.  That  a  Man  that  is  conver- 
fant  in  thefe  fort  of  Studies  (hould  un- 
dervalue all  other  forts  of  Learning,  is 
no  new  Thing  ;  it  is  what  has  been  ob- 
ferv'd,  and  for  which  a  Reafon  may  be 
given  :  For  thefe  Enquiries  being  out  of 
the  way,  and  not  every  Man's  Poifeffion, 
vulgar  Studies  muft  be  defpis'd  by  Men 
of  uncommon  Attainments,  and  thofe 
only  valued  that  are  difficult  and  un- 
common. Or  that  others  fhould  ima- 
gine they  find  Eloquence  in  the  Rabbins.; 
and  fhould  compare  Abravanel  to  C/- 
(m}Sim.  ccro,  and  Aben-Ezra  to  Saluji  (m}y  is 
/.  '3.  c.  7.  not  very  ftrange  ;  for  Men  are  apt  to  find 
Beauties  in  Blcmiihes,  where  they  have 

plac'd 
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plac'd  their  Affeftions  :  But  that  Men 
fhould  proceed  to  idolize  them,  no  other 
Reafon  can  be  affign'd,  but  that  which 
is  given  for  all  Idols,  and  that  is,  That 
they  are  all  of  them  vain  . 


BECAUSE  the  Rabbins  have  been  faid 
to  have  borrowed  moil  of  their  Humane 
Learning  from  the  Arabians  ',  I  will  like- 
wife  fpeak  one  Word  of  them.  As  the 
Jews  have  borrowed  from  the  Arabians, 
fo  have  the  Arabians  from  the  Greeks. 
For  they  were  fo  far  from  having  any 
Learning  of  their  own,  that  the  true 
Arabs,  the  Defcendants  of  IJhmael,  had 
no  Letters;  and  their  Language  muft 
have  been  loft,  had  it  not  been  preferv'd 
in  their  Poems,  that  were  ccv.upos'd  by 
their  ancient  Bards  (»),  and  by  their  (* 
Facility  being  eafily  learnt,  were  deli- 
ver'd  down  from  hand  to  hand.  Other 
Learning  they  had  very  little,  except 
Poetry,  till  having  over-run  the  Eajiern 
Parts  of.  the  Greek  Empire,  they  were 
taught  it  by  the  vanquifh'd  People,  who 
tranflated  the  Greek  Authors  for  them 
into  their  own  Language  ;  and  the  Ara- 

bians 
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blans  being  Men  of  quick  Wits  3  refin'd 
fo  much  upon  their  Authors,  that  Ari* 
jlotle  became  more  fubtle  in.  the  Arabic^ 
than  he  was  before  in  his  Own  Tongue; 
and  fo  much  was  he  admir'd  in  that 
Drefs,  that  he  was  turn'd  from  thence 
into  Latin  >  with  Averroes  upon  him  ; 
and  for  fome  Time  one  was  not  thought 
to  underftand  Ariftotle  aright,  unlefs  he 
had  read  him  with  Averroes's  Comment* 
But  this  Humour  held  no  longer  thari 
Averroes  came  to  be  underftood,  (under- 
ftood I  fhould  not  have  faid,  for  perhaps 
no  Man  ever  underftood  him,  but  till  he 
came  to  be  better  look'd  into)  for  then 
his  over-great  Nicety  was  not  only  dif-^ 
cover'd ;  but  befide  other  Errors,  he  was 
charged  with  the  Whimfies  and  Vifions 
fo)  Lud.  °^  t^e  ^-^oran  (o) :  And  Averroes  is  now 
r™.  de  as  much  out  of  Fafhion  for  his  Philofo-* 
phy,  as  Avicen  is  for  his  Phyfic,  tho* 
they  were  once  the  Wonder  of  their 
Age  and  Nation. 

PHYSIC  and  Philosophy  were  the  Stu- 
dies wherein  the  Arabians  excelFd  moft^ 
and  therefore  the  Books  of  that  Kind 

were 
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were  firft  tranflated  and  publifh'd  among 
us :  But  fince  thofe  Books  have  ceafed  to 
be  admir'd,  an  Attempt  has  been  made 
another  way,  and  we  have  been  furnifh'd 
with  a  Set  of  Arabic  Hiftorians,  by  Er- 
penius,  Golius,  and  Dr.  Pocock.  Their 
Books  may  be  feen,  and  containing  Mat- 
ter of  Fadt,  every  Man  is  able  to  judge 
of  their  Performance :  What  fort  of  Hi- 
ftorian  Abulpharaijus  is,  may  be  inferr'd 
from  his  learned  Editor,  who  was  under 
Difcouragements  in  publifhing  him,  from 
his  Difagreement  with  Greek  and  Roman 
Hiftory,  I  am  fure  Eutycbius  is  no  better, 
(whom  Mr.  Selden  is  pleas'd  to  ftyle  our 
Egyptian  Eede :)  His  Hiftory  of  the 
Council  of  Nice  is  fuch  a  Romance,  as 
exceeds  all  Faith,  but  that  of  a  Rabbin 
or  Arabian  (/>).  According  to  him  above 
two  thoufand  Bifhops  met  at  Nice  :  Af-^-44 
ter  they  had  been  above  two  Years  in 
affembling  there,  the  Patriarch  of  Alex- 
andria is  appointed  Prefident,  and  no 
more  Notice  taken  of  Hojius,  than  if  he 
had  not  been  prefent :  Conftantine  is  de- 
fcrib'd  as  transferring  his  Power  upon 
the  Bilhops  by  the  Delivery  of  his  Ring, 
S  Sword, 
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Sword,  and  Scepter,  with  other  Things 
equally  abfurd  :  And  that  the  Canons 
might  bear  better  proportion  to  the 
Number  of  Biihops,  in  the  Arabic  Co- 
{q)V.Alr.  pies  we  have  above  a  Hundred  (q)> 
whereas  all  the  World  knows  there  are 


rind.  Par.  oniy  Twenty  genuine  Canons   of    that 

2.   C.  17.      ^  M 

Council. 


WE  have  been  told  oftner  than  once 
of  Livy  compleat  in  Arabic,  yet  dor- 
mant among  their  Manufcripts  :  But  if 
their  Tranflations  be  no  better  than  their 
Hiftories,  (and  if  we  will  take  Hue- 
De  tins'  s  (r)  Account  of  them,  they  are  ra- 

T 

ther  worfe,)  we  have  no  Reaibn  to  de- 
/».  121*  fire  it  over-eagerly,  tho'  it  could  be  pro- 
ducjd,  which  I  almoft  defpair  it  ever 
ftiall.  Nor  have  we  Reafon  to  be  more 
fond  of  their  Geography,  if  we  may 
make  an  Eilimate  from  that  Tafte  there* 
of,  which  has  been  given  us  by  Gabriel 
Sionita,  in  the  Nubian  Geographer,  who 
has  reliflVd  fo  little  with  the  World,  as 
not  to  raife  any  Thirft  or  Appetite  of 
having  more.  With  what  Exaftnefs  he 
defcrib'd  the  three  Parts  of  the 

World, 
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World,  particularly  Europe,  might  be 
eafily  fhown,  were  it  worth  the  while 
to  trace  him  in  his  Failings :  He  is  to 
be  feen,  and  every  one  that  has  a  Globe 
and  Maps,  can  judge  of  the  Work. 

I  N  one  Word ;  the  great  Ufe  of  the 
Arabian  arid  Rabbinical  Writers  feems 
to  be,  in  confuting  the  Alcoran  and  Tal- 
mud', ^nd  to  that  End  there  is  no  doubt 
they  may  be  effeftually  ufeful. 


82         CHAP. 
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CHAR    XVIIL 


OfScHOLASTIcLfiARNING, 


DIVINITY,    as  it  is  profefs'd 
in  the  Schools,  is  become  an  Art, 
and  fo  profound  a  Piece  of  Learn- 
ing, that  it  requires  great  Parts  and  much 
Pains  to  mafter  it ;  an  Argument  fure, 
that  it  is  not  fo  very  neceffary,  otherwife 
it  would  need  lefs  Skill  to  be  under- 
flood.     I  would  not  detract  from,  much 
lefs  deny  all  Ufe  of  this  fort  of  Learn- 
ing, tho'  if  I  fhould  be  free  in  my  Cen- 
fures,  I  fhould  have  good  Authority  to 
warrant  me  therein ;   moft  of  the  firft 
Reformers   having   led  the   Way,    and 
fome  of  them  having  declaimed  againft 

it 
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it  pretty  warmly.    Its  great  Abufe  in  the 
Church  of  Rome  had  given  too  juft  Oc- 
cafion  to  this  -y    for  that  Church  having 
adopted  it  into  her  Syftems,  and  inter- 
woven it  with  moft  of  her  Opinions,  and 
the   Schoolmen   having  been  the  great 
Champions  of  her  Caufe,  the  Reformers 
were  never   fafe,  till  they  had  difarm'd 
her  of  this  Hold,    which  they  did  by 
expofing  this  new  Method,  and  intro- 
ducing in  its  Stead  a  much  furer  one, 
built  upon  the  clear  Text  of  Scripture, 
and  Deductions  from  thence,  which  they 
made  Ufe  of  in  all  their  Conferences  and 
Difputations.     This,  tho'  the  true  and 
ancient  Way,  and  moft  agreeable  to  the 
Simplicity  of  the  Gofpel,  yet  had  been 
much  negledted  by  the  Schoolmen,  who 
having  broached  new  Opinions,  were  to 
fupport  them  by  new  Methods,  and  the 
Scriptures    having  been   filent,    or   not 
fpeaking  home  to  their  Purpofe,    they 
therefore     us'd    them  very    fparingly  : 
The  Authority  of  the  Fathers  was  call'd 
in,  and  where  thefe  were  deficient,  Ari- 
Jtotle's  Philofophy  was  to  fupply  the  De- 
fed,  (without  whom,  if  the  Observation 
83  in 
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ff)lncfo  Jn  my  Author  (f)  be  true,  a  Neighbour- 

batoev*  *  .    ,     V  & 

/>«>•/*  mg  Church  had  wanted  fome  Articles  of 

Faith)    the    Fathers   and    Philofophical 
Reafons   were    their    greater    Strength. 
Tho'>  after  all,  it  muft  be  confefs'd,  that 
ti  genen    where  the  Opinions  of  their  Church  have 

di  caufai  ,  ,111  11 

a  cbefeeg-  not  been  concern  d,  and  where  they  have 

life/a^  arSu>d  barely  uPon  the  Principles  of 
mi  man-  Reafon,  they  have  often  done  exceeding 
C™h™Jti-  we^  :  on^7  launching  out  beyond  their 
colidi  fe-  Line,  they  have  as  frequently  rnifcarried. 

de.  HijL  • 

del  Cone. 

VrMnt.  THE  Faults  in  this  fort  of  Learning 
are  chiefly  thefe  :  (i.)  Defedivenefs  for 
want  of  proper  Helps.  (2.)  Incoherence. 
(3.)  Nicety.  (4.)  Obfcurity,  (5.)  Barba- 
rity, (i.)  The  Languages  are  one  proper 
Help;  for  Ariftottes  Philofophy,  and 
many  of  the  Fathers  being  writ  in  Greek, 
it  was  neceffary,  in  order  to  be  Matter 
of  thefe,  that  the  Language  wherein 
they  were  writ  fhould  be  underftood  : 
This  Help  the  Schoolmen  wanted,  hav- 
ing had  no  Greek^  and  only  a  very  mo- 
derate Share  of  Latin  :  Ariftotle  was 
known  to  them  in  a  Tongue  that  was 
pone  of  his  own,  and  being  ohfcure 

enough 
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enough  in  himfelf,  was  much  more  fa 
in  wretched  Tranilations ;  and  the  Fa- 
thers, who  were  very  intelligible  in 
Greek,  were  either  obfcur'd,  by  being 
turn'd  into  another  Idiom,  or  were  made 
to  fpeak  fomewhat  they  never  meant. 
Both  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers  have  been 
treated  equally  ill,  for  want  of  another 
proper  Help,  viz.  Criticifm^  in  diftin- 
guifhing  genuine  from  fpurious  Authors; 
for  want  of  which,  Authorities  have  been 
crudely  fwallow'd  down  without  Di- 
ftinftion ;  falfe  Authorities  have  been, 
obtruded,  and  true  ones  rejected,  or  of* 
ten  mutilated  ;  the  Age  of  Authors  have 
been  confounded,  and  fome  late  Impof- 
tor  has  affumed  the  Name  of  a  venerable 
Father.  Inftances  whereof  (for  I  do  not 
love  to  dwell  upon  Sores)  may  be  had 
in  Launoy  in  feveral  of  his  Epiftles,  ancj 
in  Dan<zusy$  Cenfure  upon  the  firft  Book 
ef  Sentences. 

(2.)  BY  Incoherence  I  do  not  rneaa 
any  Inconfequence  in  the  way  of  Argu- 
ing in  the  Divinity  of  the  Schools,  but  a 
Pifagreement  of  the  Parts,  that  it  prin- 
S  4  cipalljr 
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cipally  confifts  of;  which  being  chiefly 
two  (as  we  have  before  obferv'd)  the 
Sentences  of  the  Fathers,  and  Arijlotles 
Philofophy,  what  tolerable  Agreement 
can  there  be  betwixt  two  Things  fo  very 
different  ?  Moft  of  the  Fathers  were 
Platonifts  in  their  Opinion,  poffibly  for 
the  fake  of  fome  Agreement  which  that 
Philofophy  feem'd  to  have  with  the 
Chrifiian  Religion  :  Origen^  St.  Cbryfo- 
Jtom,  and  to  name  no  more,  St.  Augu- 
ftiney  who  was  more  followed  in  the 
Schools  than  all  the  reft,  was  of  that 
Number  :  Ariftotle  was  either  much 
negleded  by  the  Fathers,  or  where  they 
had  occafion  to  fpeak  of  him,  they  ufu- 
ally  condemn  him  \  and  that  either  for 
his  fophiftic  way  of  Reafoning,  or  for 
his  unfuitable  Notions  of  God  and  Pro- 
vidence, which  are  of  the  firft  Confide- 
ration  in  the  Schools.  Even  in  the 
Church  of  Rome,  Arijlotle  was  often  for* 
bid,  fometimes  order 'd  to  be  burnt  i 
and  what  is  moft  ftrange,  at  that  Time 
(g)r.Lau-  when  his  Books  were  commented  upon 
^y  jlqui?2asy  they  ftood  prohibited  by  a 
Decree  of  Gregory  IX.  (g)  Of  late,  aU 
7>  ^- 
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moft  in  our  Time,  a  Propofal  was  made 
at  Rome  to  Gregory  XIV.  that  Ariftotle's 
Philofophy  might  be  banifli'd  the  Schools, 
and  Plato's  fubftituted  in  his  Place,  as 
being  more  agreeable  to  the  Chriftian 
Religion,  and  Senfe  of  the  Fathers ;  and 
above  forty  Propofitions  were  then  pro- 
duc'd,  wherein  Plato's  Confonancy  was 
jfhewn ;  in  all  which  Ariftotle  was  pre- 
tended (h)  to  be  diflbnant  from  the  true  ^  j^jt 
Religion  :  Whether  upon  juft  Grounds  caP-  H- 
or  no,  I  will  not  venture  to  determine ; 
for  fince  Platonifm  has  obtained,  as  it 
once  did  pretty  early,  and  has  again 
done  of  late,  it  has  been  found  liable  to 
as  dangerous  Confequences,  as  any  that 
have  been  yet  charg'd  upon  the  other 
Philofophy.  I  only  bring  thus  much  to 
{hew,  that  there  can  be  no  good  Agree- 
ment in  this  Particular,  where  the  Parts 
are  of  fo  different  a  Nature,  as  the  Fa- 
thers and  Ariftotle)  and  fo  jarring,  that 
they  cannot  naturally  cohere. 

(3.)  NICETY  is  the  great  Fault  of  the 
Schools;  her  Doftors  have  been  ftyl'd, 
Profound,  Subtle >  Irrefragable;  Titles 

which 
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which  they  have  moft  valued  themfelves 
upon,  and  feem  not  much  to  have  af- 
feCted  the  Reputation  of  being  Familiar 
and  Eafie,  at  leaft  none  of  their  Titles 
have  been  derived  from  thence.  They 
delight  in  refining  upon  one  another, 
and  fometimes  fpin  fo  fine  a  Thread, 
that  it  is  either  broke,  or  much  weakned 
in  drawing  it  out :  They  have  perplex'd 
Knowledge,  by  ftarting  infuperable  Dif- 
ficulties, and  feern  in  this  to  have  run 
into  the  fame  Fault  with  your  too  pro- 
found Politicians,  who,  as  they  have  of- 
ten forefeen  Defigns,  which  are  neither 
practicable,  nor  ever  intended ;  fo  thefe 
Men  have  propos'd  Objections  that 
would  never  have  been  thought  of,  had 
not  they  firft  ftarted  them  ;  the  Confe- 
quence  whereof  has  been,  that  we  have 
furniflied  our  Enemies  with  Objections, 
who  have  made  ufe  of  our  Weapons, 
and  have  turn'd  our  Artillery  againft  us. 
This  is  too  vifible  in  our  modern  Soci- 
niam,  who  have  often  gather'd  out  of 
this  Store-houfe,  and  by  picking  up  Dif- 
ficulties in  the  Schoolmen,  have  turn'd 
their  Objections  into  Proof  and  Argu- 
j  jnents, 
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ments,  and  have  thereby  gain'd  the  Re- 
putation of  fubtle  Men.  Thus  Contro- 
verfies  have  been  multiplied,  and  thofe 
we  have  already,  have  fwoln  to  an  un- 
meafurable  height,  and  every  Difference 
has  become  irreconcileable  ;  whilft  Men 
ftudy  Nicety  more  than  Peace,  and 
ftretch  their  Wits,  and  rack  their  Inven- 
tions, to  out-reach  their  Opponents. 
And  it  were  well  if  the  Mifchief  had 
ftopt  here,  and  Men's  Curiofity  had  not 
led  them  on,  from  nice  Queftions  to 
fuch  as  are  impious  :  It  has  done  this; 
and  leaft  I  fhould  be  thought  to  do  them 
wrong,  I  (hall  refer  the  Reader  to  an 
unexceptionable  Author  (£),  one  of  the  (i)  Car/. 
greateft  Champions  the  Church  of  Rome  £f^jf 
ever  had,  for  a  Catalogue  of  them  .  /.  3.  /.  20! 
which  are  fo  offenfive  to  Chriftians  Ears, 
that  I  forbear  to  put  them  down  in  En- 
glijh,  though  he  has  not  fcrupled  to  give 
them  in  a  more  common  Language. 


where  Things 
are  intricate  in  themfelves,  if  they  be 
not  fo  clearly  explain'd  in  treating  of 
them  as  might  be  defired,  the  Nature  of 

the 
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the  Things  will  excufe,  as  not  being  ca- 
pable of  Perfpicuity  ;    or  if  hard  Terms 
are  made  ufe  of,  if  very  fignificative,  and 
not  too  many,  this  is  what  is  allowable 
in  all  Arts :  But  then,  if  Terms  of  Art 
have  been  multiplied  beyond  Necefiity, 
and  without  Significancy ;  or  if  Things 
that  are  plain  in  themfelves  have  been 
obfcur'd,    by  being  handled  too  artifi- 
cially, this  fure  is  a  great  Abufe  •>    and 
this  is  what  has  been  charg'd  upon  many 
of  the  Schoolmen.     The  Myfteries    of 
Religion  are  not  capable  of  being  ren- 
dred  obvious  to  Reafon,  and  therefore  if 
they  have  not  made  thefe  plain,  they  are 
not  to  be  blam'd ;  they  would  have  been 
more  excufable,  had  they  explained  them 
lefs,  and  had  not  trufted  too  much  to 
rational  Helps  in  explaining  Things  that 
are  not  the  Objects  of  our  Underftanding. 
But  tho'  Myfteries  are  not  to  be  explained, 
other  Things  in  Religion  are  clear  enough, 
and  would  continue  fo,  were  they  not 
clouded  and  involved  by  too  much  Art. 
I  do  not  charge  this  as  a  general  Fault, 
tho'  it  be  too  common;    fome  of  the 
Schoolmen  are   lefs  obnoxious   to   this 

Charge, 
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Charge,  and  generally  the  firft  are  leaft 
obfcure  ;  and  Lombard  and  Aquinas,  the 
two  Authors  of  the  Sentences  and  Sums^ 
have  been  more  plain  than  any  of  thofe 
that  have  writ  upon  them,  whofe  Com- 
ments have  often  helpt  to  obfcure  the 
Text.     It  is  an  odd  Commendation  that 
is  given  by  Cardan  (k}  to  one  of  our  (k}  D* 
Countrymen,    one  of  the  moft    fubtle /.*,$' 
among  the  Doftors,  that  only  one  of  his 
Arguments   was    enough  to   puzzle   all 
Pofterity  \  and  that  when  he  grew  Old, 
he  wept  becaufe  he  could  not  underftand 
his  own  Books.    Men  that  write  De  Sub- 
tilitate,    muft  be  allow'd  to  fay  what 
they  pleafe  ;  but  thofe  of  ordinary  Ca- 
pacities would  have  thought  it  a  greater 
Character,  that  our  Doftor  had  well  ex- 
plain'd  that    one   Argument,    and   had 
writ  fo,  that  he  might  have  been  under- 
ftood.    There  are  great  Charms  in  being 
efteem'd  fubtil ;    and  it  is  an  Argument 
hereof,  that  Cardan  commends  this  Au- 
thor for  his  Subtilty,  whom  in  all  pro- 
bability, he  had  never  feen;  otherwife 
he  could  not  fo  foully  have  miftaken  his 

Name, 
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(i)  Rick.  Name,  as  he  does  (/),  and  as  fome 
mn/fr/-  others  have  done,  that  have  fpoke  of 
eth.  Venet.  ^jg  Author,  who  is  very  rare.  He  is 

1520.  ap.    .  f 

Cardan,  indeed  profoundly  obfcure  ;  tho',  I  muft 
**'  confefs,  I  have  only  look'd  into  him  fo 
far,  as  to  obferve  his  Way  of  writing, 
which  is  really  fuch,  as  if  he  never 
meant  to  be  underftood.  Others  have 
been  faulty  enough  in  this  Way,  and  it 
were  no  hard  Tafk  to  fhew  it  in  many 
of  the  reft,  but  having  mentioned  this 
Man,  I  can  fay  nothing  worfe  againft 
Obfcurity. 

(5.)  ROUGH  Language  and  Barbarouf-* 
nefs  of  Expreffion,  that  were  made  fo 
great  Objections  upon  the  reviving  of 
Learning,  and  are  yet  fo  with  polite 
Men,  whofe  Ears  can  bear  nothing  with^- 
out  Ornament  and  Smoothnefs,  (hall  be 
no  great  Faults  with  me,  and  in  ab- 
flrtife  Subje&s  may  be  born  with  -,  and  I 
fhould  digeft  CaramueFs  new  Scholaftic 
Dialed,  provided  it  conduced  to  pro- 
mote Knowledge  :  However,  a  bad  Drefs 
and  ill  Men  are  Blemifhes  upon  Know- 
ledge, tho'  they  detract  nothing  from  its 

Strength, 
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Strength,  and  ought  to  be  fome  Mortifi- 
cation to  thofe  Men  who  are  apt  to  over- 
value themfelves  upon  imaginary  Per- 
fe&ion.  Of  all  Men  they  are  farther 
from  it ;  and  after  fo  many  Imperfec- 
tions as  have  been  charg'd  upon  them, 
it  was  furprifing  to  me  to  meet  with 
one  of  the  laft  Commentators  upon  the 
Sum  (ni)  writing  as  if  he  had  liv'd  before  (») 
Luther.  In  a  Prefatory  Difcourfe  en- 


titPd,  Commendatio  Do&rina  D.  Thomte,  !og'6Par' 
he  endeavours  to  prove  in  fo  many  fe- 
veral  Chapters,  that  St.  Thomas  had  writ 
his  Books,  not  without  fpecial  Infufion 
of  God  Almighty.  Cbap.  i.  That  in 
writing  them,  he  receiv'd  many  Things 
by  Revelation.  Cbap.  2.  That  all  he 
writ  was  without  Error.  Cbap.  4.  That 
Chrift  had  given  Teftimony  to  his  Wri- 
tings. Cbap.  6.  And  to  {hew  of  how 
near  the  fame  Authority  St.  Thomas's 
Sum  is  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  he  aflures 
us,  That  as  in  the  firft  General  Councils, 
it  was  ufual  to  have  the  Holy  Bible  laid 
open  upon  the  Altar,  as  the  Rule  of  their 
Proceedings;  fo  in  the  laft  General 
Council  (which  with  them  is  the  Council 

of 
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of  Trent  ,)  St.  Thomas's  Sum   was  plac'd 
with  the  Bible  upon  the  fame  Altar,  as 
another  Inferior  Rule  of  Ghriftian  Doc- 
trine.    Chap.  8.  which  is  very  agreeable 
(«)  rau-    to  what   has  been  writ  by  a  Jefuit  (n) 
™'D%  z'.  uP°n  the  fame  Subject,  That  all  the  Ge- 
neral Councils  that  have  been  held  fincc 
St.  Thomas  liv'd,  have  taken   the  Opi- 
nions they  defin'd  from  his  Dodtrine.    It 
were  needlefs  after  this  to  cite  the  Elogy 
(*)  Petr.    of  another  Jefuit  (0),  where  St.  Thomas 
'  is  ftyl'd  an  Angel,  and  that  as  he  learnt 


ibid.  many  Things  from  the  Angels,  fo  he 
taught  the  Angels  fome  Things  :  That 
St.  Thomas  had  faid,  what  St.  Paul  was 
not  fuffer'd  to  utter  :  That  he  fpeaks 
of  God  as  if  he  had  feen  him,  and  of 
Chrift,  as  if  he  had  been  his  Voice,  and 
more  to  this  Effect. 

WHEN  fuch  bold  Expreffions  are  o- 
penly  vented,  it  is  Time  to  look  about  us, 
and  it  concerns  every  Man  to  endeavour 
to  give  a  Check  to  fuch  daring  Aflerti- 
ons.  I  am  far  from  detracting  either  from 
the  Knowledge  or  Holinefs  of  St.  Thomas, 
which  doubtlefs  were  both  extraordinary; 
2  but 
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but  when  a  mortal  man  is  equalled  to  the 
Angels  in  Heaven,  and  fuchElogies  given 
him,  as,  if  he  were  capable  of  hearing, 
he  muft  blum  to  receive ;  it  is  Juflice  to 
him,  to  refcue  him  from  falfe  and  un- 
due Praifes.  To  do  him  Right,  he  has 
improved  Natural  Reafon  to  an  uncom- 
mon Height,  and  many  of  thofe  Proofs 
of  a  God,  and  Providence,  and  Natural 
Religion,  that  have  been  advanc'd  of 
late,  as  new  Arguments,  with  fo  much 
Applaufe,  have  been  borrow'd  from  him 
or  other  Schoolmen  ;  and  are  only  not 
his,  by  being  put  in  a  new  Drefs,  and 
fometimes  in  a  worfe  Method.  Had  it 
been  his  Fortune  to  have  liv'd  in  a  hap- 
pier Age,  under  better  Opportunities, 
and  with  thofe  Helps  that  we  now  en- 
joy, he  muft  have  made  a  greater  Ge- 
nius than  many  of  thofe  who  are  now 
look'd  upon  with  Wonder. 


CHAP, 
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CHAR    XIX. 


The  CONCLUSION. 


AN  D  now  having  gone  thro*  the 
feveral  forts  of  Learning,  and  ob- 
ferv'd  the  various  Defedls,  and 
oft-times  Uncertainties,  which  they  are 
fubjedt  to  :  The  Conclufion  is  obvious ; 
That  fmce  no  compleat  Satisfaction  is  to 
be  met  with  from  them,  we  are  to  feek 
for  it  fomewhere  elfe,  if  happily  it  may 
be  found.  It  may  be  found,  but  not  in 
our  own  Powers,  or  by  our  own  Strength; 
and  that  which  our  moft  exalted  Rea- 
fon,  under  all  its  Improvements,  cannot 
yield  us,  is  only  to  be  had  from  Reve- 
lation. It  is  there  we  may  fecurely  reft, 

after 
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after  the  Mind  has  try'd  all  other  Ways 
and  Methods  of  Knowledge,  and  has 
tir'd  it  felf  with  fruitlefs  Enquiries.  It 
is  with  the  Mind,  as  with  the  Will  and 
Appetites ;  for  as  after  we  have  try'd  a 
thoufand  Pleafures,  and  turn'd  from  one 
Enjoyment  to  another,  we  find  no  Reft 
to  our  Defires,  till  we  at  laft  fix  them 
upon  the  Soveraign  Good  :  So  in  purfuit 
of  Knowledge,  we  meet  with  no  tolera- 
ble Satisfaction  to  our  Minds,  till  after 
We  are  wearied  with  tracing  other  Me- 
thods, we  turn  them  at  laft  upon  the 
One  Supreme  and  Unerring  Truth.  And 
And  were  there  no  other  Ufe  of  Humane 
Learning,  there  is  at  leaft  this  in  it  i 
That  by  its  many  Defefts,  it  brings  the 
Mind  to  a  Senfe  of  its  own  Weaknefs, 
and  makes  it  more  readily,  and  with 
greater  willingnefs,  fubmit  to  Revela- 
tion. God  may  have  fo  order'd  in  his 
wife  Providence,  thereby  to  keep  us  in  a 
conftant  Dependance  upon  himfelf,  and 
under  a  Neceflity  of  confulting  him  in 
his  Word ;  which  fince  profane  Men 
treat  fo  neglectfully  already,  they  would 
have  it  in  greater  Contempt  j  and  it 
T  a  would 
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•would  be  much  more  vile  in  their  Eyes, 
did  they  find  any  Thing  within  them 
equally  perfeft,  which  might  guide 
them  in  their  Courfe,  and  bring  them 
to  the  Haven,  where  they  would  be. 
But  this  fince  they  do  not  meet  with,  it 
ought  to  wean  them  from  an  Opinion  of 
themfelves,  and  incline  them  to  feek  out 
Satisfaction  fomewhere  elfe,  and  to  take 
fhelter  where  it  may  be  found. 

I  HAVE  faid   nothing  in  this  whole 

Difcourfe  (nor  can  I  repeat  it  too  often) 

with  defign  to  difcredit  Humane  Learn- 

(a]  Ana-    ing ;    I  am   neither  of  their   Mind   (a) 

Germany.  wh°  WCre  ^°r  burning  all  Books,    except 

their  Bibles ;  nor  of  that  learned  Man's 
Opinion,  who  thought  the  Principles  of 
all  Arts  and  Sciences  might  be  borrowed 
from  that  Store-houfe  $  I  would  wil- 
lingly put  a  juft  Value  upon  the  one, 
without  depreffing  the  other  :  But  where 
Men  laili  out  the  other  Way,  and  take 
the  Liberty  to  exalt  Learning  to  the  Pre- 
judice of  Religion,  and  to  oppofe  {hal- 
low Reafon  to  Revelation,  it  is  then 
Time,  and  every  Man's  Bufinefs,  to  en- 
deavour 
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deavour  to  keep  it  under,  at  leaft  to  pre- 
vent its  afpiring  ;  by  not  fuffering  it  to 
pafs  its  due  Bounds.  Our  Reafon  is  the 
proper  Guide  in  our  Enquiries,  and  is  to 
be  followed,  where  it  keeps  within  its 
Sphere ;  but  fhining  dimly,  it  muft  bor- 
row Rays  from  the  Fountain  of  Light, 
and  muft  always  ad:  fubordinately  to 
Revelation.  Whenever  it  croffeth  that, 
it  is  out  of  its  Sphere,  and  indeed  con- 
tradi&s  its  own  Light;  for  nothing  is 
more  reafonable,  than  to  believe  a  Re- 
velation, as  being  grounded  upon  God's 
Veracity,  without  which  even  Reafon 
it  felf  will  be  often  doubting.  That 
whatever  God  (  who  is  Truth  it  felf)  re- 
veals, is  true,  is  as  fure  and  evident  a 
Propofition,  as  any  we  can  think  of: 
It  is  certain  in  its  Ground,  and  evident 
in  its  Connexion,  and  needs  no  long 
Confequences  to  make  it  out  5  whereas 
moft  of  our  rational  Deductions  are  of- 
ten both  weakly  bottom'd,  and  depend- 
ing upon  a  long  Train  of  Confequences, 
which  are  to  be  fpun  from  one  another^ 
their  Strength  is  often  loft,  and  the 
T  3  Thread 
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Thread  broken,  before  we  come  at  the 
Conclufion. 

AND  tho'  it  be  commonly  objected, 
that  there  are  as  many  Differences  con- 
cerning Divine  Truths,  as  about  thofe 
of  Nature  :  Yet  I  think  there  needs  no- 
thing farther  to  be  faid  to  this,  but  that 
Men  would  approach  Divine  Truths  with 
the  fame  Difpofitions,  that  are  requir'd 
by  Philofophers  to  the  Reading  of  their 
Writings,  and  the  Objeftion  would  foon 
fall  to  the  Ground.  The  beft  Philofo- 
phers require,  that  in  reading  their 
Books,  we  fhould  lay  afide  Partiality  to 
a  Party,  all  Paflion  and  other  Prejudice  j 
and  let  Men  only  approach  the  Scrip- 
tures with  the  fame  Preparations  of 
Mind,  and  with  thefe  and  ordinary 
Grace  (that  is  never  wanting  to  thofe 
that  feek  it)  I  dare  be  confident  they 
will  have  no  Reafon  to  complain  of  Ob- 
fcurity  or  Ambiguity  in  thofe  Sacred 
Writings  :  With  thefe  Helps  (that  are 
had  by  afking)  the  wcakeft  and  moil 
ordinary  Capacity  ihall  fee  enough,  and 
fhall  not  ftand  in  need  of  deep  Reach 

Qr 
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or  Penetration,  which  are  neceffary  to 
the  underftanding  of  Natural  Truths. 
God,  who  would  have  all  Men  happy, 
has  likewife  made  them  all  fo  far  wife, 
and  has  fo  order'd,  that  the  moft  im- 
portant Truths,  fhould  be  the  moft  eafy 
and  common  ;  and  it  can  be  no  Objec- 
tion, that  to  the  underftanding  of  them, 
we  muft  make  ufe  of  ordinary  Means, 
and  muft  come  prepared  with  fuitablc 
Difpofitions :  This  is  what  is  neceflary 
in  all  other  Things ;  for  every  Thing  is 
beft  underftood  by  the  fame  Spirit  by 
which  it  is  writ. 

GOD  has  gone  yet  farther  with  us ; 
Neceflary  Truths  are  not  only  the  moft 
common,  but  he  has  likewife  made 
them  the  moft  convincing,  and  has  given 
them  a  Power,  that  is  not  eafily  refifted. 
Rational  Arguments,  however  convinc- 
ing they  may  feem,  are  ufually  repelled 
by  Reafon  ;  ^nd  it  is  hard  to  convince 
a  Man  by  fuch  Methods,  that  is  equally 
Mafter  of  Reafon  with  our  felves : 
Whereas  Divine  Truths  make  their  own 
Way,  they  ad:  upon  us  with  a  fecret 
T  4  Power, 
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Power,  and  prefs  the  Mind  with  an  al- 
moft  irrefiftable  Strength,  and  do  not 
only  perfwade,  but  almoft  force  an  Af- 
fent  :  The  firft  only  act  like  Light,  the 
other  ftrike  down  and  pierce  us  thro* 
like  Lightning.  We  have  as  remarkable 
a  Pa%e  to  t^  Purpofe  (t),  as  moft  in 
1 8.  Ru-  Ecclefiaftical  Story  ;  which  tho'  well  at- 
j.  tefted,  yet  were  it  only  a  Parable,  the 
Moral  of  it  might  be  of  good  Ufe.  Up- 
on the  convening  of  the  firft  General 
Council  at  Nice,  and  the  appearing  of 
the  Chriftian  Bifhops  there,  feveral  of 
the  Heathen  Philofophers  ofFer'd  them- 
felves  among  the  Sons  of  God,  intending 
to  fignalize  themfelves  upon  fo  great  an 
Occafion,  by  attacking  the  Faith  in  its 
moft  eminent  Profeffors,  and  by  endea- 
vouring to  overthrow  it  by  Philofophy 
and  Reafon.  To  this  End  feveral  Con- 
ferences were  held  upon  the  Principles 
of  Reafon,  by  the  moft  noted  Men  of 
their  Party  ;  in  which  one  of  the  Philo- 
fophers more  forward  than  the  reft,  be- 
gun to  grow  infolent  upon  a  fuppos'd 
Advantage,  and  muft  needs  triumph  be- 
fore Vidtory  :  An  aged  Bifhop  took  fire 
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at  this,  one  who  had  been  a  Confeffor 
in  the  late  Perfecution,  and  was  more 
noted  for  his  Faith  than  Learning:  Phi- 
lofophy  he  had  none,  but  encounters 
his  Adverfary  in  a  new  Manner,  in  the 
Name  of  Jefus,  and  by  the  Word  of 
God,  and  with  a  few  plain  Weapons 
drawn  from  thence^  he  humbles  the 
Pride  of  this  arrogant  Philofopher,  and 
ftraightway  leads  him  Captive  to  the 
Font  :  All  the  Reply  our  Philofopher 
had  left  him,  was,  That  while  he  was 
encountred  by  Philofophy  and  Humane 
Learning,  he  defended  himfelf  the  fame 
Way ;  but  being  attack'd  by  higher  Rea- 
fons,  it  was  necefTary  for  him  to  yield 
himfelf  up  to  the  Power  of  God.  Such 
is  the  Force  of  that  Word,  which  fimple 
vain  Men  fo  much  contemn. 

WHAT  then  muft  we  do  ?  Are  we 
to  give  our  felves  up  to  this  Word,  and 
lay  afide  all  Humane  Learning  ?  I  am 
far  from  thinking  fo,  and  have  already 
caution'd  againft  any  fuch  wild  and  Ana- 
baptiftical  Conceit ;  thefe  two  may  well 
confift,  Learning  is  of  good  Ufe  in  ex- 
plaining 
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plaining  this  Word,  and  the  Word  ferves 
very  well  to  leflen  our  Opinion  of  Hu- 
man Learning  :  The  former  may  be  fer- 
viceable  whilft  it  afts   minifterially  and 
in  fubfervience  to  the  latter  -,  but  being 
only  a  Hand-maid  to  Religion,  when- 
ever it  ufurps  upon  that,  it  is  to  be  kept 
down  and  taught  its    Duty  :    It  is  ftill 
only    Human     Learning    that   is    very 
weak  and  very  defedtive ;    and  after  all 
the  great  Things  that  can  be  faid  of  it, 
and  the  Ufes  that  may  be  aflign'd  it,  it 
muft  after  all  be  confefs'd  'that  our  Bible1- 
<  is  our  beft  Book,  and  the  only  Book  that f 
t  can  afford  any  true  and    folid  Satisfac-  f 
\  tion  :    It  is  that  which  fatisfies  and  ne-  f 
\  vet  fatiates  j  which  the  deeper  it  is  look'd  \ 
\  into,  pleafeth  the  more,   as  containing 
\  new  and  hid  Treafures,  by  the   opening  : 
|  whereof  there  always  fprings  up  in  the  \ 
f  Mind  frefli  Pleafure    and  new  Defire  ;  : 
Whereas  Human  Writings  (like  all  Hu- 
man Things)  cloy  by  their  Continuance ; 
and  we  can  fcarce  read  them  the  fecond 
Time  without    irkfomenefs,     and    oft- 
times  not  without  naufeating  thofe  fine 

Things 
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Things  that  pleafe  fo  wonderfully  at  the 
firft  reading. 

THE  Sum  of  all  is  this,  we  bufy  our 
felves  in  the  Search  of  Knowledge,  we 
tire  out  our  Thoughts,  and  wafte  our 
Spirits  in  this  Purfuit,  and  afterwards 
flatter  our  felves  with  mighty  Acquire- 
ments, and  fill  the  World  with  Volumes 
of  our  Difcoveries  :  Whereas  would  we 
take  as  much  Pains  in  difcovering  our 
Weaknefs  and  Defers,  as  we  fpend 
Time  in  Oftentation  of  our  Knowledge, 
we  might,  with  half  the  Time  and 
Pains,  fee  enough  to  ihew  us  our  Igno- 
rance ;  and  might  thereby  learn  truer 
Wifdom.  We  frame  to  our  felves  new 
Theories  of  the  World,  and  pretend  to 
meafure  the  Heavens  by  our  Mathema- 
tical Skill  (that  is,  Indefinite  Space  by 
a  Compafs,  or  Span)  whilft  we  know 
little  of  the  Earth  we  tread  on,  and 
every  Thing  puzzles  us  that  we  meet 
with  there.  We  live  upon  the  Earth, 
and  moft  Men  think  they  reft  upon  it; 
and  yet  it  is  a  very  difficult  Queftion  in 
Philofophy,  Whether  the  Earth  Refts  or 

Moves  : 
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Moves  :  And  is  it  not  very  wonderful 
that  we  fhould  be  fuch  Strangers  to  the 
Place  of  our  Abode,    as  to  know  No- 
thing, whether  we  reft  there,  or  travel 
a  daily  Circuit  of  fome  Thoufand  Miles  E 
We  rack  our  Inventions  to  find  out  Na- 
tural Reafons  for   a  Deluge  of  Waters, 
by  fetching  down   Cornets  from  above^ 
and  cracking  the  Cortex  of  the  Earth  to 
furnifh  out  fufficient  Stores  for  that  Pur- 
pofe  ;  and  yet  from  the  Convexity  of  the 
Waters  and  Subfidence  of  the  Shore  in 
fo  many  Places,  it  is  hard  to  account  in 
the  Courfe  of  Nature,  why  there  ftiould 
not  be  fome  Deluge  every  Day :  And  per- 
haps Providence   is  the  fureft  Bar,  that 
has  fet  Bounds  to  the  Waters  which  they 
fhall  not  pafs.    We  are  not  only  puzzled 
by  Things  without  us,  but  we  are  Stran- 
gers to  our  own  Make  and  Frame  :    For 
tho'  we  are  convinced  that  we  confift  of 
Soul  and  Body,  yet  no  Man  hitherto  has 
fufficiently  defcrib'd  the  Union  of  thefe 
two,  or  has  been  able  to  explain,  how 
Thought  fhould  move  Matter  ;  or  how 
Matter  fliould  a6t  upon  Thought  :  Nay, 
the  moft  minute  Things  in  Nature,  if 
2  duly 
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duly  confider'd,  carry  with  them  the 
greateft  Wonder,  and  perplex  us  as  much 
as  Things  of  greater  Bulk  and  Shew. 
And  yet  we,  who  know  fo  little  in  the 
fmalleft  Matters,  talk  of  nothing  lefs 
than  New  Theories  of  the  World^  and 
'Daft  Fields  of  Knowledge ;  bufying  our 
felves  in  Natural  Enquiries,  and  flatter- 
ing our  felves  with  the  wonderful  Dif- 
coverics  and  mighty  Improvements  that 
have  been  made  in  Humane  Learning, 
a  great  part  of  which  are  purely  imagi- 
nary ;  and  at  the  fame  Time  neglediing 
the  only  true  and  folid  and  fatisfaftory 
Knowledge.  Things  that  are  obfcure 
and  intricate  we  purfue  with  Eagernefs, 
whilft  Divine  Truths  are  ufually  difre- 
garded,  only  becaufe  they  are  eafy  and 
common  :  Or  if  there  be  feme  of  an 
higher  Nature,  they  fhall  poffibly  be  re- 
jedted,  becaufe  they  are  above,  or  feem- 
ingly  contrary  to  Reafon,  whilft  we  ad- 
mit feveral  other  Things  without  fcruple 
which  are  not  reconcilable  with  Reve- 
lation ;  tho'  Revealed  Truth  be  certainly 
Divine  j  and  the  other,  either  no  Truths 
at  all,  or  at  the  belt,  only  Human. 

This 
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This  fort  of  Conduct  is  very  prepofte- 
rous ;  for,  after  all,  true  Wifdom  and 
fatisfaftory  Knowledge  is  only  to  be 
had  from  Revelation  $  and  as  to  other 
Truths  which  are  to  be  collected  from 
Senfe  and  Reafon,  our  Ignorance  of 
them  will  always  be  fo  much  greater 
than  our  Knowledge,  as  there  are  a 
Thoufand  Things  we  are  ignorant  of,  to 
one  Thing  that  we  throughly  know* 
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